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Ttie  Ciceronian  Program  in  Pulpit  and  in  Literary  Criticism 

Marshall  McLuhan 


Turning  to  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  sermon,  one  encounters  a  development  of  rhetori- 
cal theory  and  practice  of  major  scope.  The  manifestations  of  rhetoric  in  secular  literature 
are  much  smaller  in  comparison,  even  if  the  entire  bulk  of  vernacular  prose  and  poetry  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  be  thrown  into  the  scale.  This  is  natural  enough 
when  one  considers  that  formal  composition  required  formal  education,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  received  formal  training  were  in  holy  orders.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  sermon  eloquence  and  secular  eloquence.  Even  when 
their  objectives  differed  sharply  -  which  was  not  always  -  their  methods  were  the  same. 
The  same  rhetorical  techniques  of  invention,  arrangement,  amplification,  and  elocution 
applied  to  sermon,  epic,  and  pamphlet  alike, ^    For  this  reason  a  rhetor  like  Donne  could 
easily  shift  late  in  life  from  poetry  to  pulpit;  and  for  the  same  reason  Lyly  and  Nashe  were 
eager  auditors  of  Henry  Smith. 

Approaching  the  Chrysostom  of  sixteenth  century  France,  Michel  Menot,  whose  sermon 
rhetoric  is  at  once  as  medieval  and  as  patristic  as  that  of  John  Donne,  Gilson  says,  'Heureuse- 
ment, nulle  époque  ne  fut  plus  consciente  que  le  moyen  âge  des  fins  qu'elle  poursuivait  et 
des  moyens  requis  pour  les  atteindre:  ..,  et  l'histoire  littéraire  aurait  tout  intérêt  à  chercher 
la  clef  de  son  art  oratoire  dans  les  Artes  Praedicandi  qu'il  nous  a  laissés.' 

We  are  in  a  period  when  Berengar  of  Tours,  a  friend  of  Abelard,  attacked  St.  Bernard  for 
neglecting  the  rules  of  rhetoric  in  his  sermons:  'St. Bernard's  unpardonable  crime  consisted 
in  perpetrating  a  mixture  of  literary  genres. ...  There  were  people  then  in  the  twelfth  century 
so  much  wrapped  up  in  rhetoric,  so  full  of  the  Ars  Poetica,  that  in  the  face  of  the  mysticism 
of  St.  Bernard  they  can  put  no  better  question  than  this:  are  these  sermons  composed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules?  ...  The  Canticle  is  a  nuptial  song,  a  song  of  joy;  and  so  a  funeral  oration 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  it.' 

The  full  Ciceronian  conception  of  the  doctus  orator,  which  is  the  basis  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury's humanism  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  expressed  by  St.  Bonaventure  in  the  thirteenth: 
'If  however  we  consider  speech  by  reason  of  its  end,  it  exists  in  order  to  express,  to  instruct, 
and  to  move.  But  it  never  expresses  anything  except  through  the  mediation  of  a  form,  never 
teaches  except  through  the  mediation  of  the  light  of  conviction,  never  moves  except  through 
the  mediation  of  virtue  or  power.  ...  And  accordingly  Augustine  concludes  that  he  alone  is 
the  true  doctor,  who  can  impress  form,  infuse  light,  and  give  virtue  or  power  to  the  heart  of 
the  hearer. ...  And  from  that  it  is  clear  how  wonderful  this  contemplation  is,  by  which  Augus- 
tine in  many  books  leads  one  by  the  hand  to  divine  wisdom!'^    In  the  sixteenth  century  Eras- 
mus speaks  in  precisely  the  same  way  of  the  function  of  rhetoric:  '...  the  mysteries  of  the 
Faith  ow<^  their  power  over  the  minds  and  conduct  of  men,  in  large  degree,  to  the  grace  and 
eloquence  of  their  presentation.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Donne's  views  both  of  the  proper  style  of  Scripture  and  the 
proper  style  for  preaching  are  the  same:  'There  are  not  so  eloquent  books  in  the  world,  as 
the  Scriptures.  ...  The  style  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  diligent,  and  an  artificial  style;  and  a  great 
part  thereof  in  a  musical,  in  a  metrical,  in  a  measured  composition,  in  verse.  ...  So  the  Holy 


Ghost  hath  spoken  in  those  Instruments,  whom  he  chose  for  the  penning  of  the  Scripture*, 
and  so  he  would  in  those  whom  he  sends  for  the  preaching  thereof:  he  would  put  in  them 
a  care  of  delivering  God's  messages,  with  consideration,  with  meditation,  with  preparation; 
and  not  barbarously,  not  suddenly,  not  occasionally,  not  extemporarily,  which  might  dero 
gate  from  the  dignity  of  so  great  a  service.' 
However,  Donne  would  have  agreed  with  Erasmus  that  the  sermon  differs  from  the  secul. 

Q  

oration  in  having  as  its  end  teaching  rather  than  delight.    This  may  contradict  the  practice  c 
Donne;  but  examination  will  reveal  that  just  as  '  the  jerkiness  and  brokenness  of  Andrewes' 
sermons'  (Ibid.,  p.  175)  are  the  result  of  his  primary  interest  in  edification  by  exegesis,  so  th 
elaborate  anaphoras  and  allegories  of  Donne  are  primarily  a  commentary  on  a  text.  The  fui 
ther  prominent  fact  that  distinguishes  many  sermons  from  profane  prose  is  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently citing  Scripture  or  the  Fathers.  Professor  Gilson  was  the  first  to  set  this  practice  in 
the  important  light  it  deserves.  It  is  a  basic  mode  of  exegesis  and  of  argumentation,  which 
in  the  medieval  sermon  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  precision.  Just  as  the  Fathers  had  | 
by  a  concordance  of  texts  from  Old  and  New  Testaments  built  up  a  Speculum  of  the  Faith, 
so  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  preachers  used  a  careful  concordance  of  texts  as  a  mode  of 
exegesis.^ 

Donne  is  quite  explicit  about  his  rhetorical  aims  in  preaching.  His  intention  was  to  arrange 
his  rhetorical  effects  in  such  a  way  as  'to  trouble  the  understanding,  to  displace,  and  discoin 
pose  and  disorder  the  judgement ...  or  to  empty  it  of  former  apprehensions,  and  to  shake  bj 
liefe,  with  which  it  had  possessed  it  self  before,  and  then,  when  it  is  thus  melted  to  poure  ic 
into  new  molds,  when  it  is  thus  mollified,  to  stamp  and  imprint  new  formes,  new  images,  * 
new  opinions  in  it.'  (Mitchell,  p.  191)  Donne  is  here  stating  the  Attic  or  anti- Ciceronian  con 
cept  of  style  espoused  by  the  Senecans.  His  words  describe  the  aims  set  themselves  by  Mod 
taigne  and  Bacon  in  their  essays.  In  The  Advancement  Bacon  contrasts  the  two  modes  of 
delivering  knowledge  as  the  modes  of  aphorism  and  orderly  method:  'But  the  writing  in  j 
aphorisms  hath  many  excellent  virtues,  whereto  the  writing  in  Method  doth  not  approach. 
For  first,  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  be  superficial  or  solid:  for  Aphorism,  except  they 
should  be  ridiculous,  cannot  be  made  but  of  the  pith  and  heart  of  sciences;  for  discourse 
illustration  is  cut  off:  recitals  of  examples  are  cut  off;  discourse  of  connection  and  order 
cut  off;  descriptions  of  practice  are  cut  off....  And  lastly,  Aphorisms,  representing  a  knowl- 
edge broken  do  invite  men  to  inquire  farther;  whereas  Methods,  carrying  the  show  of  a  total 
do  secure  men,  as  if  they  were  at  farthest.'  (Everyman,  p.  142)  Both  Montaigne  and  Bacon 
made  compromises,  gradually  admitting  examples,  authorities,  and  descriptions,  but  persists 
ing  in  their  original  intention  of  employing  an  aphoristic  style  in  order  to  dislocate  the  mini 
from  its  customary  courses.*® 

That  Donne  was  consciously  Senecan,  Mitchell  admits  when  he  mentions  Donne's  especial 
devotion  to  the  manner  of  Tertullian  (p.  108).  Tertullian  had  for  centuries  been  called  'our 
Seneca'  by  Christians.  However,  Mitchell  misses  the  entire  aim  of  Donne's  rhetoric  when  h< 
apologizes:  *To  some  extent,  also,  this  characteristic  reached  adversely  on  his  prose,  and 
combined  with  a  partiality  for  Tertullian  and  Augustine,  and  even  for  Seneca,  to  make  him 
indifferent  to  the  cultivation  of  a  flowing  style.  '  ** 

The  second  of  2  articles  from  a  chapter  in  From  Cicero  to  Joyce,  soon  to  be  published  by 
McGraw-Hill. 
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Notes 

The  specifically  pamphlet- like  effects  of  many 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  sermons  has 
often  been  noted.  In  his  English  Pulpit  Oratory 
from  Andrewes  to  Tillotson  (London:  1932), 
W.  F.  Mitchell  cites  such  vivid  effects  in  Henry 
Smith  (p.  212)  at  the  same  time  that  he  admits 
the  resemblance  to  St,  Augustine.  The  explana- 
tion is  easy.  The  Elizabethan  pamphleteers  re- 
ceived the  same  training  as  the  preachers  or  the 
dramatists.  Moreover,  their  tracts  are  mainly 
moral  in  aim,  since  rhetoric  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  'colours  of  good  and  evil' 
and  with  laus  et  vituperatio.  The  exemplum 
had  long  been  a  major  rhetorical  device,  whether 
in  the  brief  form  of  the  chria  or  in  the  longer 
form  which  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Part/ow^r '5  Tale. 
(See  C.  S.  Baldwin's  AJ^^iVvfl/  Rhetoric  and 
Poetic,  New  York,  1939,  pp.  234-236  and  pp. 
245-247  for  evidence  of  the  large  place  given  in 
sermon  manuals  to  exempla.)  The  form  of  the 
exemplum  permitted  the  use  of  many  rhetorical 
figures  including  character  and  prosopopoeia. 
Crane  has  amply  shown  the  inseparable  nature 
of  the  character  and  the  moral  discourse.  (W.  G. 
Crane,  Wit  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Renaissance, 
New  York,  1937,  pp.  132-161).  This  union  of 
interests  is  just  as  true  of  Nashe  as  of  Overbury, 
Addison,  Johnson,  Crabbe,  or  Jane  Austen.  With 
the  substitution  of  sentimental  for  rational  ethics, 
the  character  necessarily  disappeared.  Thus  Mit- 
chell misconceives  the  function  of  the  character 
in  the  sermon  (pp.  215-221). 

The  matter  of  sermon  invention  or  obtaining 
of  suitable  matter  for  discourse,  varies  greatly 
depending  on  whether  the  preacher  preferred 
patristic  or  scholastic  modes  of  exegesis.  Donne's 
method  of  composition  as  described  by  Izaak 
Walton  was  patristic.  (Walton's  Lives,  ed.  H.  A. 
Dobson,  2  vols..  Temple  Classics,  gen.  ed.  I. 
GoUancz,  London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  1898,  I 
p.  79.)  That  is,  he  expanded  his  text  by  a  free 
grammatical  commentary  or  enarratio.  This 
was  the  method  of  Menot  and  of  many  medie- 
val and  Renaissance  preachers.  The  amplifica- 
tion of  the  matter  was  in  several  modes,  as 
exempla,  parable  or  simile,  icon,  indicatio  or 
authority,  proverbs,  and  anaphora.  These  modes 
are  listed  by  Erasmus  in  his  Ecclesiastae  and  taken 
up  by  Sherry.  (Crane,  op.  cit.,  pp.  99-100.)  The 
modes  of  amplification  in  the  medieval  Artes 
Praedicandi  and  Ars  Concionandi  analysed  by 
Etienne  Gilson  (Les  Idées  et  les  Lettres,  Paris, 
1921,  pp.  94  ff.)  cover  the  same  ground,  stressing 
etymology,  contraries,  contemporary  instances, 
concordant  authorities,  shifts  from  literal  to  alle- 
gorical or  tropological  explanation,  and  cause 
and  effect. 


It  may  seem  strange  that  the  scholastic  divines, 
and  the  Calvinists  especially,  frequently  used  a 
rhetorical  method  of  dividing  and  sub -dividing 
their  sermons.  We  have  already  seen  the  Puritans 
using  rhetoric  in  exegesis,  however,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  that  Ramus  had  amputated 
invention  and  disposition  or  arrangement,  from 
rhetoric  and  called  it  dialectics.  The  text  is 
approached  by  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances who,  why,  when,  where,  to  whom;  Bald- 
win cites  Alain  de  Lille's  manual  on  this  method. 
(Medieval  Rhetoric,  p.  238.)  Gilson  specifically 
contrasts  it  with  the  grammatical  sermon  and 
relates  it  to  the  Aristotelian  categories.  (Les 
Idées,  pp.  125-126.)  The  exordium  was  despised 
by  these  scholastic  preachers.  Perry  Miller  has 
shown.  (The  New  England  Mind,  New  York, 
1939,  pp.  332-333;  340.)  However,  after  the 
explication  and  confirmation,  the  Puritan 
preacher  might  use  rhetorical  figures  in  the 
application  of  his  sermon  (pp.  347-349).  The 
middle  part  of  the  scholastic  sermon,  the  con- 
firmation, was  often  a  quaestio  disputata  in  the 
full  dialectical  sense.  (Gilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  135.) 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  frequency  of  preaching 
to  clerics  made  it  natural  for  two  modes  of 
division  of  text  to  arise  even  within  the  scholas- 
tic camp  -  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric.  (Ibid., 
p.  113.) 
2  Nashe  says  of  Smith:  'Hence  alone  did  it  pro- 
ceed, that  thou  wert  such  a  plausible  pulpit 
man,  that  before  thou  entredst  into  the  rough 
waies  of  théologie,  thou  refinedst,  preparedst, 
and  purifidest  thy  minde  with  sweete  Poetrie.' 
(The  Works  of  Thomas  Nashe,  edited  from  the 
original  texts  by  R.  B.  McKerrow,  London: 
A.  H.  Bullen.  1904,  I.  193.4-7).  Mitchell  notes 
that  'Smith  shared  to  the  full  Donne's  delight  in 
allegory  and  cabbalistic  speculation'  (ibid.,  p.  149). 
Obviously,  Smith  was  in  the  patristic  camp,  and, 
therefore  a  lover  of  poetry  as  understood  by 
Boccaccio  in  his  Genealogia  Deorum  Gentilium. 
Even  under  the  Commonwealth  patristic  exegesis 
and  oratory  flourished  at  Oxford.  Harris  was 
praised  because  '  the  particular  excellencies  of 
Nazianzen,  Basil,  Chrysostome,  Austen,  Am- 
brose, Bernard,  seemed  all  to  encounter  in  him. 
He  taught  Rhetorick  to  speak  in  our  Mother- 
tongue,  ..."  (Mitchell,  p.  118).  As  already  shown, 
Puritan  preaching  tended  to  scholastic  modes 
and  to  the  plain  style.  Perry  Miller's  lengthy 
treatment  of  this  is  conclusive  (op.  cit.,  pp. 
331-362).  See  in  particular  his  analysis  of 
Wright's  Five  Sermons  in  Five  Several  Styles 
(1656)  than  which  there  could  be  no  more 
immediate  or  convincing  evidence  of  the  full 
recognition,  not  only  of  different  applications 
of  rhetorical  technique  but  of  the  theological 
assumptions  behind  each  mode  (pp.  333-337). 


3  'La  Technique  du  Sermon  Medieval '  in  Les 

Idées,  pp.  95-96.  Gilson  gives  a  review  (note  2, 
p.  96)  of  scholarship  in  this  field  and  finds  it 
totally  deficient.  The  fine  work  of  G.  R.  Owst, 
{Literature  and  Pulpit  in  Mediaeval  England, 
Cambridge:  The  University  Press,  1933), 
appeared  subsequently.  Owst,  however,  is  vague 
about  the  rhetorical  theory  of  the  artes  praedi- 
candi  and  in  concentrating  too  much  on  parallels 
and  anticipations  of  related  vernacular  literature, 
fails  to  bring  down  the  bigger  game  which  is  on 
every  hand.  For,  as  Gilson  shows:  'Lire  un  ser- 
mon du  moyen  âge  sans  avoir  present  à  la  pensée 
toute  cette  technique,  et  sa  raison  d'être,  c'est  se 
condamner  à  n'y  comprendre  absolument  rien  ' 
(p.  104).  See  also  p.  149.  Spurred  by  Gilson, 
Th. -M.  Charland  edited  several  of  these  artes. 
(Artes  Praedicandi,  Paris,  1936.) 

4  E.  Gilson,  The  Mystical  Theology  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, London,  1940,  p.  168.  Consider,  like- 
wise, the  careful  attention  to  rhetorical  de- 
corum which  governed  Dante.  In  his  D^ 
Vulgari  Eloquentia  Dante  defines  poetry  as 
'nothing  but  a  rhetorical  fiction  musically 
composed'  ('fictio  rethorica  musice  com- 
posita,'  Bk.  II,  ch.  iv);  and  deplores  the  work 
of  those  who  have  taken  but  a  shallow  draught 
of -rhetoric.  (See  also  the  Convivio  II,  12;  14; 
15;  IV,  8.)  Citing  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  (Bk.  Ill) 
in  his  tenth  epistle,  Dante  calls  the  opening  of 
his  poem  the  proem  and  shows  further  how  the 
poet  and  the  orator  must  have  much  in  com- 
mon. Gelli,  lecturing  on  Dante  in  1562,  approv- 
ingly summarizes  Dante's. celebrated  letter  to 
Can  Grande:  'Again  he  shows  that  Comedy 
differs  from  Tragedy  in  the  style  of  its  diction, 
the  language  of  tragedy  being  lofty  and  inflated, 
while  that  of  Comedy  is  unstudied  and  homely; 
whence  he  concludes  [and  Gelli  here  quotes  the 
original  text  of  Dante's  letter)  :  '  Et  per  hoc 
patet  quod  Comoedia  dicitur  praesens  opus. 
Nam  si  ad  materiam  aspiciamus,  a  principio 
horribilis  et  foetida  est,  quia  Infernus;  in  fine 
prospéra,  desiderabilis  et  grata,  quia  Paradisus. 
Ad  modum  loquendi,  remissus  est  modus  et 
humilis,  quia  locutio  vulgaris,  in  qua  et  mulier- 
culae  comunicant;  et  sic  patet,  quia  Comoedia 
dicitur.'  (P.  Toynbee,  Dantis  Aligherii  Epistolae, 
Oxford,  1920;  p.xxxvii).  Dante  scholarship  has 
not  yet  begun  to  explore  the  implications  of 
this  doctrine  of  style  which  Dante  received  and 
applied  with  the  same  literal  care  as  did  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
basic  critical  canons  of  Addison  and  Dr.  John- 
son, concerning  poetic  diction,  differ  little  if 
any  from  those  of  Dante  and  John  of  Garland. 
See,  for  example.  Spectator  no.  285,  and  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets  (World  Classics)  I,  pp.  49-53; 
152;  205;  212;  306-307;  310;  334.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Addison's  ideal  critic  (Spectator, 


no.  291)  is  modelled  on  Cicero's  ideal  orator:  a 
man  with  'a  good  insight  into  all  the  parts  of 
learning.' 

5  Saint  Bonaventure:  On  the  Reduction  of  the 
Arts  to  Theology ,  translated  by  Charles  Glenn 
Wallis,  Annapolis:  The  Saint  John's  Press,  1938, 
p.  9.  Cicero's  concept  of  the  union  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  St. 
Augustine,  as  already  shown. 

6  Quoted  by  W.  H.  Woodward,  Desiderius  Erasmus, 
Concerning  the  Aim  and  Method  of  Education, 
Cambridge,  1904,  p.  124.  Although  Erasmus  is 
speaking  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  reiterating 
what  had  been,  and  was  to  remain,  a  common- 
place. Woodward  has  no  sympathy  with  this 
ideal  and  seems  to  be  oblivious  of  its  ancestry. 
He  quotes  Erasmus  on  the  secular  uses  of  rhe- 
toric: 'My  greatest  approbation  is  reserved  for 

a  rhetorical  poem  and  poetical  oratory  ...  the 
rhetorical  art  should  transpire  through  the 
poem.'  He  comments:  'This  is  the  evil  influence 
of  Lucan!  (loc.  cit.).  Yet  this  was  the  poetic 
ideal  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Wood- 
ward notes  that  Colet  required  eloquence  as  the 
characteristic  product  of  scholarship  for  St.  ' 

?zuVs. (loc.  cit.).  I 

7  (Quoted  by  Evelyn  Simpson,  A  Study  of  the  i 
Prose  Works  of  John  Donne,  Oxford,  1924,          | 
p.  237.  Donne  even  draws  some  of  his  sermon       ' 
allegories  from  rhetoric,  as:  'If  we  consider  the 
manifold  Topiques  and  places  from  which  the 
sorrowes  of  the  wicked  arise,  ...'  (Logan  Pear- 
sail  Smith,  Selections  from  the  Sermons  of  John 
Donne,  Oxford,  1919,  p.  189.)  And  more  gen- 
erally: 'There  [heaven]  our  curiosity  shall  have 
this  noble  satisfaction  ...  We  shall  not  pass  from 
Author  to  Author,  as  in  a  Grammar  School,  nor 
from  Art  to  Art,  as  in  an  University;  but  as  that 
General  which  united  his  whole  Army,  God 
shall  create  us  all  Doctors  in  a  minute.  That 
great  Library,  those  infinite  volumes  of  the 
Books  of  Creatures,  shall  be  taken  away  ...  the 
Scriptures  themselves  shall  be  taken  away,  quite 
away;  no  more  preaching  ...  I  shall  know,  not 
only  as  I  know  already,  that  a  Beehive,  that  an 
Ant-hill  is  the  same  Book  in  Decimo  sexto,  as  a 
kingdom  is  in  Folio  ...'  (Ibid.,  p.  234.)  This  is 

the  method  of  amplification  by  allegory  or  ex- 
tended metaphor.  For  a  wide  selection  of  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  opinion  to  the 
same  effect,  see  Mitchell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  198  ff. 
Henry  Smith  held  that  '  to  preach  simply  is  not 
to  preach  rudely.'  (Mitchell,  p.  210) 

8  Mitchell  gives  the  relevant  texts,  pp.  101  ff.  See 
also  Gilson 's  Les  Idées  for  the  fact  that  sermon 
eloquence  necessarily  departed  from  the  aims  of 
Ciceronian  eloquence,  but  that  it  often  achieves 
an  intensely  organized  life  of  its  own.  (p.  149) 
This  fact  in  no  way  undermined  the  Ciceronian 
program,  however,  since  encyclopedic  education 


was  equally  important  for  the  preacher  and  the 
statesman.  (See  Mitchell,  p.  156)  The  endless 
reference  of  Jacobean  sermons  to  James  as  the 
British  Solomon  is  quite  defensible  in  view  of 
the  Ciceronian  ideal  of  the  scholar-prince  which 
was  the  pattern  of  education  for  the  age.  Henry 
Peacham  the  Younger  in  The  Valley  of  Varietie 
(London:  M.  P.  for  James  Becket,  1638)  says 
that  we  must  bring  the  young  prince  '  to  the 
Rhetorick  Schoole,  and  to  nearne  to  be  Elo- 
quent: ...  a  good  Prince  by  the  benefit  of 
Eloquence,  may  easily  keepe  his  subjects  in  awe      n 
and  order...' (pp.  110-111) 
9  Les  Idées,  pp.  156-159.  The  examples  of  the 
technique  must  really  be  studied  in  order  to  be 
appreciated. 
10  M.  W.  Croll  devotes  his  'Baroque  Style  in  Prose' 
{Studies  in  English  Philology,  eds.  K.  Malone 
and  M.  B.  Ruud;  Minneapolis,  1929)  to  an  an- 
alysis of  the  effects  intended  by  the  Attic 
stylists:  'The  anti-Ciceronian  period  was  some- 
times described  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 
an  'exploded'  period;  ...  For  example,  here  is  a 
period  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  typical  expres- 
sion of  the  political  craft  of  the  age: 

Men  must  beware  of  running  down  steep 

places  with  weighty  bodies;  they  once 

in  motion,  sua  feruntur  pondère-, 

steps  are  not  then  voluntary. 
The  members  of  this  period  stand  farther  apart 
one  from  another  than  they  would  in  a  Ciceronian 
sentence,  there  are  no  syntactic  connectives  be- 
tween them  whatever;  and  semicolons  or  colons 
are  necessary  to  its  proper  punctuation;  In  fact, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  disrupted  by 
an  explosion  from  within.'  (pp.  429-430) 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  aphorism  was  indis- 
pensable to  this  mode  of  composition  employed 
by  Bacon,  Burton,  Donne,  and  Browne.  It  is 
equally  important  to  recognize  that  a  statecraft, 
or  theory  of  politics,  as  well  as  rhetoric,  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  Attic  style.  As  Croll  says:  'The 
negligence  of  the  anti- Ciceronian  masters,  their 
disdain  of  revision,  their  dependence  upon  casual 
and  emergent  devices  of  construction,  might 
sometimes  be  mistaken  for  mere  indifference  to 
art  or  contempt  of  form:  and  it  is,  in  fact,  true 
that  Montaigne  and  Burton,  even  Pascal  and 
Browne,  are  sometimes  led  by  a  dislike  of  for- 
mality into  too  licentious  a  freedom.  Yet  even 
their  extravagances  are  purposive,  and  express  a 
creed  that  is  at  the  same  time  philosophical  and 
artistic.  Their  purpose  was  to  portray,  not  a 
thought,  but  a  mind  thinking,  or,  in  Pascal's 
words,  la  peinture  de  la  pensée.'  {Ibid.,  p.  430) 

Thus  the  'cutted  period,'  asymmetry  of  mem- 
bers, sudden  shifts  from  plain  to  metaphorical 
statement,  or  from  one  metaphor  to  another,  is 
the  result  of  a  style  '  always  tending  toward  the 
aphorism,  ox  pensée,  as  its  ideal  form  ...'  In 


brief,  it  is  a  Senecan  style; ...'  {Ibid.,  p.  435) 

Gabriel  Harvey's  anti-Ciceronianism  links  it- 
self explicitly  with  this  mode  of  composition: 
'The  finest  wittes  preferre  the  loosest  period  in 
M.  Ascham's  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney  before  the 
tricksiest  page  in  Euphues  or  Pap-hatchet.' 
(Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays, 
2  vols,  Oxford,  1904,  II,  p.  274)  It  may  seem 
that  Harvey  is  inconsistent  here.  How  could 
Ascham  be  considered  anti -Ciceronian  and 
Euphues  not? 

Mitchell,  p.  183.  See  also  pp.  189-190.  Owing 
to  a  complete  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
conflicting  aims  of  patristic  and  scholastic  cul- 
ture within  the  medieval  church,  and  therefore 
in  the  Renaissance,  Mitchell  perpetuates  and  in- 
creases the  confusion  of  Miss  Ramsay  {Les  Doc- 
trines Médiévales  chez  Donne,  London-New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  H.  Milford, 
1924)  and  Evelyn  Simpson.  One  c^in  correct 
their  basic  misconceptions  simply  by  pointing 
out  the  meaning  of  their  own  statements.  For 
example.  Miss  Simpson  cites  Miss  Ramsay  to 
the  effect  that  Donne's  philosophy,  far  from 
being  scholastic,  'is  largely  Neoplatonic  in 
character....  It  was  through  St.  Augustine, 
Ciregory  of  Nyssa,  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  and 
other  Christian  sources  that  Neo- Platonic  ideas 
became  familiar  to  Donne  as  to  other  theological 
students.'  {A  Study  of  the  Prose  Work  of  John 
Donne,  Oxford,  1924,  p.  90.)  This  is  to  say  that 
Donne  as  a  practitioner  of  grammatical  exegesis 
is  an  out-and-out  patristic  theologian.  His  Jesuit 
training  alone  would  confirm  this  fact.  He  was, 
of  course,  acquainted  with  the  Schoolmen,  but 
he  never  confused  the  two  traditions  as  we  often 
do  today. 

When  the  full  implications  of  this  basic  distinc- 
tion are  grasped,  then  it  becomes  plain  that  the 
task  facing  modern  scholars  is  nothing  less  than 
the  recasting  of  the  whole  of  the  histories  of 
European  literature  since  the  fifteenth  century. 
For  example,  the  entire  'golden  age'  of  Spanish 
literature  is  an  expression  of  patristic  rhetoric 
and  exegesis.  Unless,  however,  this  expression 
is  seen  as  a  basic  revolt  in  method,  as  well  as 
style,  and  seen  in  its  full  medieval  perspective, 
such  a  task  cannot  even  be  begun.  Borrowing 
from  current  historical  statements  of  the  sup- 
posed spread  of  Gongorism  or  Concettismo  or 
the  baroque  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  France  and 
England,  Mitchell  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  'What 
Italy  learned  from  Spain  in  this  connection  was 
to  draw  upon  certain  patristic  and  medieval 
writers  who  had  been  fond  of  particular  devices 
and  to  imitate  these  devices;  and  the  English 
preachers  ...  etc'  (p.  137)  Apart  from  the  assump- 
tion of  a  medieval  homogeneity,  the  whole  matter 
is  misconceived  by  the  supposition  of  a  merely 
stylistic  embellishment. 


The  Letters  of  Bernardino  Pino  da  Cagli:  Christian  Humanism  in  the  Late  Renaissance 

Walter  J.  Temelini 

Bernardino  Pino  da  Cagli  (1530  ca.-1601)  was  a  versatile  prelate,  courtier,  poet,  dramatist, 
and  humanist  who  acted  as  advisor  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  to  Cardinal  Giulio  della  RoverCj 
and  to  other  noblemen  and  prelates  of  his  time.  As  a  writer  he  won  the  praise  of  Torquatq 
Tasso  (Pino,  il  vostro  leggiadro  e  vago  stile)  and  of  many  other  contemporary  poets  andj 
playwrights.  He  also  had  an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  post  Counter  Re-| 
formation  drama.*  "I 

Pino's  literary  activity  was  never  divorced  from  life.  The  function  of  poetry  or  of  any  art 
for  Pino  is  to  teach  man  in  the  most  delightful  manner  civil  and  Christian  ways  of  living. 
He  believed,  as  earlier  Christian  humanists  had,  in  a  renewal  of  spiritual  life  through  man's 
natural  intelligence  and  reason,  through  learning  and  culture  as  well  as  through  Christian 
acts.  Most  of  his  letters,  especially  the  twenty-one  didactic  letters  which  he  himself  pub- 
lished as  a  moral  treatise  (De  le  lettere  instruttorie)  are  designed  to  serve  as  guidance  to 
man  on  the  path  of  responsible  citizenship  and  the  good  Christian  life. 

The  eighty -six  letters  by  Pino  so  far  found  and  now  gathered  into  one  collection  were 
written  between  1560  and  1600  to  many  different  persons  who  represent  the  wide  range 
of  Pino's  influence  and  connections  throughout  his  life.  Most  of  his  letters  are  addressed 
to  patrons  and  benefactors,  the  Della  Rovere  family,  rulers  of  Urbino:  thirteen  to  Cardi- 
nal Giulio  della  Rovere,  called  'Cardinale  d'Urbino,'  four  to  Duke  Guidobaldo  II,  and 
forty  to  Guidobaldo's  successor,  Duke  Francesco  Maria  II.  The  other  letters,  especially  the 
Lettere  instruttorie,  were  sent  to  noblemen,  officials,  or  friends  holding  high  office  in  the 
church,  or  in  government.  The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  letters  makes  it  possible 
to  follow,  despite  many  lacunae,  Pino's  activities  and  aspirations  through  forty  years  of 
his  life.  The  letters  deal  with  a  large  variety  of  subjects  but  there  are  recurring  themes:  his 
desire  to  help  his  friends  and  relatives,  his  desire  to  teach,  and  unceasing  praise  of  his  bene- 
factors, to  whom  he  dedicated  his  literary  works. 

As  a  humanist  Pino  believed  that  speech  is  man's  loftiest  attribute  and  writing  the  most 
sublime  human  invention.  Letters  are  important  for  the  development  and  the  preservation 
of  all  human  relations  and  human  understanding.  Speech  is  important  as  well  but  it  is  too 
fleeting.  Only  the  written  word  gives  lasting  meaning  and  beautiful  form  to  man's  fleeting 
thought.  To  exchange  letters  is  a  continuous  dialogue,  an  unending  conversation  in  which 
speakers  continue,  though  apart,  to  show  their  love  and  respect  for  each  other.    Pino 
wrote  his  letters  and  invited  others  to  write'*  not  only  to  exchange  ideas  or  information 
but  above  all  to  satisfy  the  human  desire  for  conversation  with  his  benefactors,  superiors, 
friends,  or  relatives  to  whom  he  often  lays  open  his  soul.  Pino's  letters  are  therefore  not 
only  biographical  and  historical  documents  but  profound  spiritual  and  artistic  expressions. 

Pino  believed  that  as  in  speech  or  dialogue  style  must  reflect  the  different  ways  of  speak- 
ing 'secondo  il  decoro  di  chi  ragiona,'^  so  in  letter- writing  style  and  feeling  must  respect 
the  rank  of  those  people  to  whom  the  letters  are  sent.  Pino's  style  is  simple,  clear,  brief, 
eloquent,  elegant,  elaborate,  subtle,  or  florid  as  the  situation  demands.  But  he  always 
attempts  to  fuse  the  beautiful  and  the  useful.  It  is,  however,  when  Pino  praises  God,  his 
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spiritual  Lord,  the  Cardinal,  or  the  Duke,  his  temporal  lords,  that  his  style  becomes  most 
eloquent,  and  often  florid  in  a  way  that  foreshadows  the  age  of  the  Baroque.  His  letter  to 
Atanagi  published  in  1564  by  Paolo  Manuzio  is  a  good  example  of  this  elegance  (Letter  II). 

In  all  the  letters  Pino  shows  great  erudition.  He  frequently  quotes  Biblical  passages  or 
classical  writers.  The  letter  written  in  Latin  to  the  Bishop  of  Osimo  (Letter  XXIIl)  shows  a 
deep  knowledge  of  classical  Latin  even  though  it  lacks  the  well-balanced  and  logical  con- 
struction of  Ciceronian  prose.^  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  conscious  effort  to  outdo  the 
classical  writers  themselves  as  he  seeks  a  strange  word  order  producing  a  complicated  in- 
volved style  which  characterizes  his  Italian  letters  as  well  as  those  of  predominantly  serious 
content.  Most  of  his  Lettere  instruttorie  are  brief  treatises  in  themselves,  whether  he  deals 
with  the  qualities  of  the  preacher  (Letter  Lll),  the  study  of  music  (Letter  IX),  or  the  selec- 
tion of  a  physician  (Letter  XLV).  Pino,  an  excellent  writer  even  in  the  'lettere  familiari,' 
employs  the  same  technique  and  style  he  used  in  his  literary  works,  especially  in  his  plays, 
which  won  him  much  admiration. 

All  of  Pino's  works,  poetic,  dramatic,  didactic,  or  epistolary  reflects  his  Christian  human- 
ism."^ Every  phase  of  Renaissance  humanism,  from  Petrarch  to  Erasmus,  is  evident  in  his 
stylistic  and  formal  experiments  as  well  as  in  his  ideas  and  sense  of  mission.  Pino's  work  is 
a  synthesis  of  late  Renaissance  thought.  His  stylistic  experiments,  his  aesthetic  ideas  based 
on  decorum,  and  especially  his  renewal  of  comedy  by  ennobling  humour  and  introducing 
pity  and  marvel,  foreshadow  the  poetic,  dramatic,  and  aesthetic  expressions  of  the  next 
centuries  in  both  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Bernardino  Pino  da  Cagli,  courtier  and  priest,  poet 
and  teacher,  dramatist  and  reformer,  theoretician  and  theologian,  is  a  noteworthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  period  between  the  Renaissance  and  the  Baroque. 


Notes 

Pino's  life  and  works  have  been  dealt  with  in  my: 
The  Life  and  Works  of  Bernardino  Pino  da  Cagli, 
Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  Toronto,  1969.  The 
letters  discussed  here  appear  in  chronological 
order  in  the  thesis  under  Appendix  A. 
In  the  dedicatory  letter  to  Girolamo  Bernerio, 
Bishop  of  Ascoli,  Pino  wrote,  '  Quel  che  mi  fa 
sicuramente  sperare  ch'ella  sia  per  ricevere  ... 
le  mie  Lettere  Instruttorie  in  diversi  tempi  da 
me  scritte  ...  non  per  instruire  alcuno  ad  affari, 
o  negotii  ...  ma  per  mostrare  con  ogni  modestia 
il  modo  di  ciuilmente  viuere  con  le  regole  de  le 
vertu  morali,  &  christiane'  {De  le  lettere  instrut- 
torie, Urbino,  1592,  p.  3a). 
Delia  commodita  dello  scrivere  (Rome,  1558), 
dedicated  to  Antonio  Puteo,  Archbishop  of 
Bari,  was  written  for  this  purpose,  Pino  says  to 
him  that  he  set  aside  a  small  part  of  each  day  in 
order  to  'converse'  with  him  and  'enjoy  his 
company,'  as  he  had  done  in  Rome  during  their 
studies,  by  writing  the  discourse  for  him  daily 
rather  than  letters. 

One  of  the  works  that  Pino  mentioned  but 
never  reached  us  dealt  with  the  importance  of 
answering  letters  'Discorso  su  quanto  importi 
rispondere  allé  lettere.' 
Delia  commodita  dello  scrivere,  p.  iv  recto; 
also  Letter  XLVIII. 


Filippo  Vecchietti,  the  annotator  of  Compagno- 
ni's  work,  comparing  Pino's  letter  to  other 
Latin  letters  written  to  celebrate  hermani's 
appointment  as  Bishop  of  Osimo,  praised  the 
letter  by  calling  it  'una  vivanda  di  miglior 
sapore'  (P.  Comp agnon i, M^mone  istorico- 
critiche  della  chiesa  e  de'vescovi  di  Osimo, 
IV,  Rome,  1782-1783,  119  n.), 
P.  O.  Kristeller  wrote,  'A  very  large  portion  of 
the  literary  production  of  the  humanists  con- 
sists in  their  letters  ...  The  private  letter  was 
not  merely  a  vehicle  of  personal  communica- 
tion; it  was  intended  from  the  beginning  as  a 
literary  composition  to  be  copied  and  read  ... 
Moreover  the  letter  served  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  newspaper  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  press  and  when  communications  were 
slow  and  uncertain.  Finally,  the  letter  was  a 
favoured  substitute  for  a  short  treatise  of 
scholarly  or  literary  or  philosophical  content, 
favoured  because  the  humanists  liked  to  speak 
of  their  experiences  and  opinions  in  a  personal 
and  subjective  fashion,  in  the  first  person.  In 
other  words,  the  letter  being  more  personal 
than  the  treatise,  performs  the  functions  of 
the  essay,  and  actually  was  its  literary  fore- 
runner' {Renaissance  Thought  IT.  Papers  on 
Humanism  and  the  Arts,  New  York,  Harper 
Torchbooks,  1965,  pp.  8-9). 
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Frances  A.  Yates.  Theatre  of  the  World.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1969. 
Pp.xiv,  218.  $8.50. 

In  The  Art  of  Memory  (1966)  Frances  Yates  argued  that  the  engraved  drawing  of  a  theatre 
in  Robert  Fludd's  Vtriusque  Cosmi ...  Historia  (published  in  four  parts,  1617-1621)  is  an 
accurate  sketch  of  the  stage  of  the  Globe  theatre.  Her  latest  book  repeats  the  arguments 
advanced  earlier  and  attempts  to  buttress  them  by  tracing  Vitruvian  influences,  principally 
through  John  Dee  and  Robert  Fludd,  upon  the  architecture  of  the  Elizabethan  public  play- 
house. 

Theatre  of  the  World,  especially  in  its  treatment  of  Vitruvian  concepts  within  both  Neo- 
platonic  theory  and  neoclassical  architectural  practice,  is  an  important  inquiry  into  aspects 
of  the  English  Renaissance  that  have  been  largely  overlooked.  Because  of  its  originality, 
that  inquiry  is  necessarily  tentative  rather  than  exhaustive.  Miss  Yates  sees  her  task  in  deal- 
ing with  much  of  her  subject  as  'the  following  of  rough  tracks  through  an  as  yet  unsurveyed 
forest,'  as  the  putting  up  of  'signposts'  to  direct  the  more  thorough  mapping  still  required. 
Miss  Yates's  arguments  are  sufficiently  suggestive  to  warrant  the  further  research  that  she 
solicits.  However,  those  arguments  are  not,  in  their  present  condition,  convincing. 

One  is  struck  repeatedly  by  doubts  and  queries  as  one  follows  Miss  Yates's  presentation. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  curious  case  of  the  unmarked  entry.  In  the  catalogue  of  his 
library  John  Dee  systematically  entered  a  small  triangle  beside  the  title  of  every  book  he 
considered  especially  important.  Miss  Yates  includes  a  facsimile  of  a  page  from  the  cata- 
logue to  illustrate  Dee's  practice.  One  wonders,  however,  why,  if  Daniele  Barbaro's  text  of 
Vitruvius  was  the  particularly  significant  influence  on  Dee  that  Miss  Yates  claims,  there  is 
no  triangle  beside  that  title  on  the  photocopied  page.  Similar  questions  affect  more  serious 
matters.  Miss  Yates  never  altogether  overcomes  the  discrepancy  between  her  assertions  that 
Dee  and  Fludd  were  important  influences  on  English  thought  and  her  frequent  admissions 
that  they  were  'cold-shouldered,'  held  in  distrust,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Dee's  Preface 
to  Henry  Billingsley's  Euclid,  little  read  in  England.  A  principal  difficulty  in  Miss  Yates's 
task  is  that  the  elaborate  sequence  of  arguments  that  she  presents  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  inference.  There  is  no  actual  evidence  to  establish  any  single  significant  conclusion. 
There  is  no  actual  evidence  that  Fludd  was  a  'disciple'  of  Dee.  He  does  not  acknowledge 
any  debt  and  never  even  mentions  Dee's  name.  There  is  no  actual  evidence  that  James 
Burbage  was  familiar  with  Vitruvian  principles,  that  Robert  Fludd  prepared  his  own  dia- 
grams and  illustrations,  that  Fludd's  publisher  used  illustrations  provided  by  the  author. 
At  times  what  evidence  is  adduced  does  not  demand  assent.  On  the  important  point  that 
Fludd  did  have  control  of  the  illustrations  used  in  his  text  (an  important  point  because  it 
is  otherwise  difficult  to  claim  that  a  German  printer  would  possess  and  use  a  drawing  of 
the  Globe  theatre)  Miss  Yates  relies  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  comment  by  Fludd 
that  overseas  his  book  'was  printed  at  no  cost  of  mine,  and  that  as  I  would  wish.'  (I  have 
restored  the  comma  omitted  in  Miss  Yates's  text.)  Miss  Yates  interprets  the  last  remark  to 
mean  that  the  printers  arranged  the  text  in  the  manner  desired  by  Fludd  -  using  illustrations 
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prepared  or  selected  by  him.  But  the  meaning  is  not  absolutely  clear.  The  subject  of  Fludd's 

comments  is  money.  The  next  sentence,  which  is  not  quoted  by  Miss  Yates,  continues  to 

explain  the  superiority  of  the  financial  arrangements  offered  by  the  De  Bry  printing  house. 

The  context  suggests  that  the  saving  of  money  is  the  'that'  wished  by  Fludd. 
There  are  two  consequences  of  the  reliance  upon  inference  forced  on  Miss  Yates  by  the 

nature  of  the  evidence.  The  first  is  that  the  distinctions  of  probability  among  arguments 
become  blurred  or  neglected.  Some  points  in  the  argument  are  less  probable  than  others, 
but  ultimately  they  all  tend  to  be  treated  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  same  degree  of  certitude. 
This  process  of  forgetting  one's  own  qualifications  is  illustrated  by  Miss  Yates's  treatment 
of  a  minor  point.  On  one  page  the  possibility  is  advanced  that  Fludd  may  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Sir  William  Paddy,  physician  to  James  I.  Two  pages  later,  the 
suggestion  that  the  medical  profession  did  not  altogether  despise  Fludd  is  advanced  on  the 
basis  that  Paddy  'was  Fludd's  friend.' 

The  second  consequence  of  the  inferential  nature  of  the  discussion  is  that  the  degree  of 
improbability  increases  with  each  addition  to  the  chain  of  conclusions.  The  longer  the  series 
of  possibilities,  the  more  improbable  is  the  sum  of  arguments.  This  principle  cannot,  of 
course,  be  taken  to  outlaw  all  evidence  that  fails  to  be  incontrovertible  or  explicit.  But  it 
does  suggest  that  where  the  arguments  are  almost  wholly  implied  one  must  provide  the 
fullest  possible  elaboration  of  the  circumstances.  The  further  research  that  Miss  Yates  in- 
vites is  required.  Especially,  one  needs  to  know  more  about  the  practices  of  the  De  Bry 
firm  and  more  about  the  training  of  and  sources  of  information  for  the  artisans  who,  by 
default,  were  the  architects  of  Elizabethan  England. 

Aside  from  what  might  be  called  the  internal  questions  of  sources  and  transmission,  there 
is  another  kind  of  evidence  that  must  be  considered  in  the  assessment  of  Miss  Yates's  claim 
to  have  found  a  drawing  of  the  Globe  stage.  To  what  extent  does  the  Fludd  engraving  cor- 
respond with  what  is  known  of  the  Globe  by  means  of  contemporary  documents  and  by 
the  evidence  of  the  plays  themselves?  In  some  respects  the  stage  suggested  by  Fludd's  draw- 
ing fits  very  well.  Historians  of  the  theatre  have  frequently  argued  that  the  stage  business 
of  Elizabethan  plays  could  not  be  accomplished  with  only  the  two  entries  shown  on  the 
de  Witt  drawing  of  the  Swan.  Fludd's  theatre  satisfies  such  objections  by  providing  three 
openings  at  stage  level  on  the  frons  scaena.  The  central  doors,  larger  than  the  flanking  open- 
ings, allow  a  discovery  space.  The  protruding  bay  window  of  the  upper  level  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  terrace,  allowing  a  free  passage  behind  and  presenting  an  unobstructed  view 
of  characters  looking  from  an  upper  window.  The  projecting  chamber  may  explain  -  al- 
though Miss  Yates  does  not  mention  this  important  corroborative  evidence  -  the  reference 
to  a  'Bay-window'  in  The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage  and  to  'bay-windows'  in  The 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  two  plays  known  to  have  been  produced  at  the  Globe.  The 
arrangement  of  a  terrace  and  a  separate  windowed  chamber  may  also  explain  why  in  the 
Globe  plays  stage  directions  refer  to  the  upper  level  sometimes  as  a  'window'  or  'casement,' 
sometimes  as  'walls.'  Two  distinct  locations  in  the  upper  structure  may  have  been  intended. 

However,  in  other  respects,  Fludd's  stage  as  it  is  interpreted  by  Miss  Yates  does  not  con- 
form with  alternative  sources  of  evidence  or  with  reasonable  speculation  arising  from  such 
sources.  Even  when  the  walls  drawn  on  each  side  of  the  stage  in  Fludd's  drawing  are  pushed 
out  and  curved  to  become  the  walls  of  the  theatre  itself,  they  do  not  agree  with  contem- 
porary descriptions  of  the  'galleries.'  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  'three  Stories  in  heighth' 
of  the  galleries  specified  by  the  contract  for  the  Fortune  (and  supported  by  other  evidence) 
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should  be,  as  in  Fludd's  drawing,  one  level  of  'gentlemen's  rooms'  topped  by  at  least  twent) 
feet  of  blank  and  unremunerative  wall.  Miss  Yates  places  great  stress  on  Fludd's  insistence 
that  the  building  used  in  establishing  a  memory  system  must  be  a  real  building.  But  if  the 
side  walls  are  not  the  real  ones,  the  force  of  that  argument  for  the  accuracy  of  the /rows 
scaena  is  weakened.  Moreover,  Miss  Yates's  reconstruction  of  the  Globe  theatre  on  the 
basis  of  the  Fludd  engraving  makes  no  allowance  for  entry  from  the  wings.  The  manage- 
ment of  stage -movement  is  so  much  more  convenient  if  one  assumes  the  possibility  of 
entry  from  the  side  as  to  suggest  with  considerable  authority  the  existence  of  such  a  fea- 
ture. Miss  Yates  argues  that  the  five-door  arrangement  of  the  Fludd -Globe /rows  scaena, 
three  entries  at  platform  level  and  two  at  the  upper  level,  represents  a  re-arrangement  of 
the  five-entry  Vitruvian  stage  with  the  wing  entries  transferred  to  the  upper  level.  It  is 
most  unconvincing  that  the  Burbages,  simply  in  order  to  preserve  the  classical  number  of 
five  doors,  should  deny  themselves  the  convenience  of  side-entries  instead  of  merely  adding 
an  upper  level  to  the  five  of  the  lower  level.  Aside  from  the  presence  of  five  entries,  the 
main  basis  for  Miss  Yates's  claim  of  a  Vitruvian  influence  on  theatrical  architecture  is  the 
round  shape  of  the  wooden  buildings.  So  anomalous  a  design  in  the  essentially  medieval 
architecture  of  Elizabethan  London,  she  argues,  must  represent  an  imitation  of  the  classi- 
cal theatre  described  by  Vitruvius.  But  the  medieval  circular  theatres  offer  an  alternative 
source  if  any  source  beyond  good  common  theatrical  sense  is  needed.  According  to  the 
plan  on  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript  of  The  Castell  of  Perseverance  the  audience  is  to 
be  enclosed  by  a  moat  or  a  circular  palisade  'strongly  barryd  al  a-bowt.'  Other  documents 
indicate  that  the  circular  theatre  was  not  uncommon.  There  is  no  need  to  seek  beyond 
native  sources  to  find  a  model  for  the  circular  public  theatre  of  Elizabethan  England. 

Perhaps  Miss  Yates,  because  of  her  emphasis  on  the  'real'  accuracy  of  Fludd's  drawing 
and  of  her  insistence  on  the  Vitruvian  character  of  the  Globe  theatre,  is  unnecessarily 
rigid  in  her  interpretation  of  Fludd's  drawing.  If  one  considers  the  drawing  simply  a 
sketch  from  memory  of  the  tiring-house  wall  of  the  Globe,  one  can  deal  with  it  much 
more  satisfactorily.  One  can  adjust  what  appear  to  be  obvious  errors  in  scale  -  a  distance 
of  at  least  twenty- five  feet  from  the  platform  floor  to  the  top  of  the  terrace  -  and  incor- 
porate such  features  as  side-entries.  Unfortunately,  to  set  aside  the  considerations  that 
make  the  drawing  unconvincing  is  also  to  set  aside  some  of  the  main  sources  of  Miss 
Yates's  arguments. 

No  book  written  by  Frances  Yates  can  fail  to  be  informative  and  stimulating.  But  many 
of  the  most  useful  aspects  of  Theatre  of  the  World  -  the  further  'explanation'  of  Robert 
Fludd,  for  example  -  are  somewhat  peripheral  to  Miss  Yates's  thesis.  Perhaps  Fludd  did 
himself  make  the  drawing  of  his  memory  theatre,  and  he  may  have  based  it  on  the  Globe 
stage,  but  the  argument  that  he  did  so  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Globe  suggested  by 
Miss  Yates  are  both  matters  that,  without  further  research,  do  not  command  belief. 

GUY  HAMEL,  University  of  Toronto 
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Peter  Burke.  The  Renaissance  Sense  of  the  Past  {Documents  of  Modern  History).  London: 
Edward  Arnold;  Toronto:  MacMillan  of  Canada,  1969.  Pp.  154.  Cloth  $4.80.  Paper  $2.95. 

This  book  summarizes  the  received  wisdom  of  positivist  history  on  Renaissance  historio- 
graphy. It  is  primarily  for  students.  The  book  consists  of  brief  selections  -  from  a  para- 
graph to  two  pages  -  from  historical  works  of  the  14th  to  the  17th  century.  Selections 
include  writings  from  Petrarch,  Bruni,  Valla,  Vasari,  Bacon,  Sarpi,  Clarendon.  The  selec- 
tions are  all  placed  in  the  context  of  a  thesis  about  Renaissance  historiography.  Sources 
do  not  stand  bewilderingly  naked  and  alone.  For  all  their  brevity  they  take  on  meaning 
in  the  light  of  the  author's  thesis.  This  seems  a  useful  principle.  Unless  that  is,  we  believe 
that  we  are  offering  the  student  an  opportunity  to  be  'his  own  historian'  by  serving  up  a 
two-page  snippet  of  Machiavelli  free  of  editorializing.  In  this  work  the  student  gets  both 
a  conceptual  framework  and  something  of  the  writings  of  the  times. 

I  found  myself  though,  quarreling  with  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  book  for  its 
narrow  positivist  viewpoint.  The  argument  of  the  book,  for  which  all  the  sources  serve  as 
examples,  is  that  our  modern  'sense  of  history'  began  to  develop  during  the  Renaissance. 
This  sense  of  history  consists  of  three  elements:  (1)  the  sense  of  anachronism  -  the  notion 
that  periods  differ  from  one  another  in  fundamental  ways:  (2)  the  awareness  of  evidence, 
or  a  critical  attitude  to  historical  sources:  (3)  the  interest  in  causation  or  'middle- range 
explanations'  of  events  in  terms  of  'social  structure,  or  the  climate  of  opinion,  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  or  the  state  of  the  economy'  (77). 

It  is  not  a  good  historical  procedure  to  examine  past  ideas  in  terms  of  what  seeds  of  the 
future  they  harbored  -  it  tears  them  out  of  context.  What  we  lose  in  this  work  is  all  sense 
for  the  'wholeness'  of  Renaissance  historiography,  for  what  it  stood  for  in  its  own  right. 
Renaissance  historical  works  get  divided  artificially  into  elements  that  point  to  the  past, 
and  elements  that  contain  the  germs  of  the  future.  We  get  no  living  re-creation  of  what 
was  most  important  about  history  to  Petrarch  himself.  By  isolating  out  'modern'  elements 
from  Renaissance  historiography,  the  author  can  then  see  the  historical  consciousness  of 
the  19th  century  as  'a  continuation,  an  intensification'  of  Renaissance  historiography  (144). 
But  are  not  the  differences  between  the  two  viewpoints  on  history  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant and  striking  than  the  similarities? 

I  suppose  all  this  is  inevitable  if  you  believe  that  past  humanity  existed  as  a  bridge  to  the 
higher  man  in  the  present  (Nietzsche:  Use  and  Abuse  of  History).  The  higher  man,  of  course, 
is  us,  who  no  longer  can  be  fooled  by  anything,  liberated  as  we  are  from  superstitious  beliefs 
about  Saints  and  Providence.  For  us  history  is  science  -  not  elevated  literature  or  humanist 
rhetoric  about  models,  heroism  or  senseless  tragedy.  For  us  reflection  on  effects  must  give 
way  to  the  investigation  of  causes.  Thus  the  great  break-throughs  to  the  future  come  when 
Paolo  Sarpi  and  Hobbes  introduces  self-interest  as  the  all-pervasive  motive  of  human  action, 
buried  beneath  a  thicket  of  ideological  rationalizations.  Never  mind  that  Hobbes  was  no- 
torious for  not  understanding  the  religious  fervor  of  the  Puritans  on  its  own  terms.  Appar- 
ently the  more  trivial  the  causes,  the  more  we  are  on  to  'real' history. 

Everywhere  in  this  little  book  we  see  the  grand  march  of  modernism.  The  rise  of  the 
skeptical  spirit,  the  démystification  of  reality,  the  shattering  of  the  teleological  view  of 
being  and  the  triumph  of  the  scientific  attitude  -  all  are  reflected  in  historiography.  In 
this  modernist  perspective  the  Middle  Ages  and  those  aspects  of  Renaissance  Humanism 
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that  did  not  bear  the  seeds  of  the  future,  are  discussed  in  the  same  manner  that  Freud  dis 
cussed  woman,  in  terms  of  what  she  lacked  -  taking  man  as  the  normative  human  being,  j 
So;  'Medieval  history  writing  is  full  of  myths,  secular  and  religious.  (I  define  myth  as  fic- 
tion passing  as  fact)'  (7).  Poor  Adam  and  Eve,  reduced  to  the  ontological  status  of  Batma 
and  Robin.  We  learn  that,  'Villani  has  his  eyes  on  the  ground  more  than  Otto  of  Freising' 
(16).  Poor  Bishop  Otto,  floating  on  clouds  of  wish  fantasies.  Forgive  him  St.  Sherlock,  fo 
believing  that  the  City  of  Man  is  an  endless  cycle  of  pride  and  greed.  What  bad  history  to 
begin  the  story  of  the  City  of  Man  with  the  blow  of  Cain. 

So,  too,  the  relevance  and  depth  of  Humanist  history,  so  important  in  Renaissance  his- 
toriography, disappears  in  the  face  of  what  it  lacks  in  real  history.  The  elevated  style,  the 
educational  ideal  of  emulating  models  of  heroism  and  character,  is  seen  as  a  slavish  copyir 
of  stereotypes. 

In  short  we  have  here  a  view  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  such  as  Voltaire 
might  have  held.  But  since  then  we  have  also  lived  through  the  mixed  blessings  of  the 
scientific  enlightenment. 

J.  KORNBERG,  University  of  Toronto 

Elmer  M.  Blistein.  ed.  The  Drama  of  the  Renaissance:  Essays  for  Leicester  Bradner. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island:  Brown  University  Press,  1970.  Pp.  xiii,  199.  $7. 

This  handsome  volume  contains  ten  excellent  articles.  One  half  of  them  deal  with  Shake- 
speare, and  the  wide  range  of  interests  of  the  man  honoured  is  reflected  in  the  variety  of 
themes  treated,  in  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literatures. 

Roy  W.  Battenhouse,  of  Indiana  University,  writes  convincingly  on  'The  Significance  of 
Hamlet's  Advice  to  Players,'  taking  that  advice  as  Hamlet's,  and  not  necessarily  Shake- 
speare's. 'The  play  as  a  whole  -  states  Mr.  Battenhouse  -  implies  a  criticism  of  Hamlet's 
taste  and  theorizing.'  'Hamlet's  theories  -  the  reasonable  conclusion  is  -  through  their 
outcome  in  action,  are  being  placed  and  tested  within  the  orbit  of  the  play's  total  story. 
And  that  test,  interestingly,  makes  double  irony  of  Hamlet's  advice  to  players.  For  on 
the  one  hand,  we  watch  a  Hamlet  who  violates  his  own  rules,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
realize  what  intolerable  drama  we  would  be  stuck  with  if  he  didn't.  Shakespeare's  play,  if 
it  obeyed  Hamlet's  advice  theory,  might  be  as  lifeless  as  Sejanus.  ' 

The  other  essays  on  Shakespeare  are  'Theme  and  Structure  in  King  Henry  IV,  Part  I,'  by 
Fredson  Bowers,  University  of  Virginia;  'lago's  "if":  An  Essay  on  the  Syntax  of  Othello,' 
by  Madeleine  Doran,  University  of  Wisconsin;  'Shakespeare's  Dark  Vocabulary,'  by  Paul 
A.  Jorgensen,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  'Shakespeare  the  Ignoramus,'  by  S. 
Schoenbaum,  Northwestern  University;  and  'The  Comic  View  of  Life  in  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,'  by  M.  A.  Shaaber,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bowers  re-reads,  very  care- 
fully and  very  closely,  a  play  which  has  been  read  very  frequently,  and  comes  forth  with 
new  and  fruitful  conclusions;  Miss  Doran  successfully  analyses  the  conjunction  'if  to  con- 
clude that  'syntax  is  the  most  intimate  way  to  show  movement  of  mind;  it  is  the  drama- 
tist's most  refined  tool  in  shaping  monologue  or  dialogue';  Mr.  Jorgensen  stresses  vocabu- 
lary to  help  us  understand  a  play,  and  taking  Macbeth  as  a  salient  example,  concludes  that 
'the  dark  vocabulary  does  ...  make  us  more  nearly  adequate  to  appreciating  fully  Shake- 
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speare's  skill  with  his  most  important  tools:  words';  Mr.  Schoenbaum  starts  with  the 
negative  premise  of  many  detractors  to  assert  with  some  authority  that  Shakespeare  is 
'an  intellectual,  not  an  ignoramus';  and  Mr.  Shaaber  reaches  the  point  of  view  that  'the 
comic  view  of  life  [in  Shakespeare's  comedies]  is  largely  a  comic  view  of  love.' 

William  Gager  wrote  in  Latin  (one  of  Professor  Bradner's  interests),  but,  insists  J.  W. 
Binns,  University  of  Birmingham,  in  his  study  of  'William  G3igcr' s  Meleager  and  Ulysses 
Redux,'  the  world  of  the  drama,  not  the  epic  world,  was  Gager's  concern.  Mr.  Binns  sets 
Gager  firmly  in  the  Renaissance  period,  and  concludes  that  Gager  was  'an  Elizabethan 
dramatist,  who  wrote  in  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  English  literature.' 

The  Italian  contribution,  by  Bodo  L.  O.  Richter,  State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo, 
aims  persuasively  to  rescue  the  anonymous  and  remarkable  Venexiana  from  unwarranted 
indifference  on  the  part  of  readers  and  critics.  The  Richter  essay  on  'La  Venexiana  in  the 
Light  of  Present  Criticism'  is  a  masterly  one,  with  accurately  presented  documentation. 
The  two  Spanish  contributions,  'Tragedy  in  the  Spanish  Golden  Age,'  by  C.  A.  Jones,  Ox- 
ford University,  and  'The  Comedies  of  Calderon,'  by  Kenneth  Muir,  University  of  Liver- 
pool, are  splendid  studies  which  catch  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth -century  theatre  in 
Spain.  Mr.  Jones  finds,  very  correctly,  'a  tradition  which  looked  to  the  audience  rather 
than  to  the  rule  book,'  and  Mr.  Muir  stresses,  with  acumen,  the  fact  that  Calderon,  in  his 
comedies,  was  intent  on  'the  maximum  of  entertainment'  for  his  audience. 

The  Drama  of  the  Renaissance  is  an  important  compilation  of  superior  essays,  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  teacher  and  scholar  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  authors  of  the  chap- 
ters (which  are  preceded  by  a  Foreword  by  Elmer  M.  Blistein  and  followed  by  a  Bibliography 
of  Leicester  Bradner)  and  the  editor  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  significant  homenaje. 

J.  H.  PARKER,  University  of  Toronto 

Douglas  Radcliff-Umstead.  The  Birth  of  Modern  Comedy  in  Renaissance  Italy.  Chicago 
and  London:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1969.  Pp.  ix,  285. 

The  author  states  in  the  introduction  to  his  study  that  he  is  'attempting  to  show  how  Italian 
dramatists  succeeded  in  creating  a  vital  theatre  from  the  model  set  by  ancient  Roman  play- 
wrights,' and  promises  that  he  'will  trace  the  development  of  secular  drama  in  Italy  from 
the  early  efforts  in  Latin  by  humanists  to  the  varied  careers  of  dramatists  like  Aretino  and 
Ruzzante,'  with  the  period  under  consideration  extending  'from  the  middle  of  the  Trecento 
to  the  middle  of  the  Cinquecento.'  He  says  further  that  his  'intention  is  not  to  study  every 
play  written  during  those  centuries,  but  to  select  those  dramas  which  best  illustrate  the  tran- 
sition from  a  medieval  to  a  Renaissance  view  of  man  and  society.' 

Among  the  dramatists  considered  are  such  notable  personalities  as  Ariosto,  Machiavelli 
and  Aretino  who  represent  the  best  in  the  Italian  theatre  during  the  first  half  of  the  Cinque- 
cento. Some  important  names  have  been  left  out,  however.  Not  to  have  mentioned,  at  least 
in  passing,  such  figures  as  Dolce,  Contile,  Lorenzino  de'  Medici,  Varchi  and  some  others, 
appears  to  be  a  severe  limitation.  The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  including  Angelo 
Beolco  as  an  example  of  a  dramatist  who  wrote  in  dialect,  but  it  seems  curious  that  he 
doesn't  also  mention  the  remarkable  dialect  play  Venexiana  of  unknown  authorship. 
Andrea  Calmo  might  also  have  been  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
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Students  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Italian  language  will  find  Mr.  Radcliff-Um- 
stead's  analyses  of  the  comedies  as  well  as  the  summaries  useful,  but  not  entirely  new. 
Similar,  although  somewhat  briefer,  summaries  and  analyses  have  been  available  to  English 
readers  since  the  publication  of  Marvin  T.  Herrick's  Italian  Comedy  in  the  Renaissance 
(Urbana,  1960).  More  advanced  scholars  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  since  our  author  is 
considerably  indebted  to  Ireneo  Sanesi's  La  Commedia  (first  published  in  191 1  and  revised 
in  1954).  Credit  to  Sanesi  is  given  by  the  author,  of  course,  in  numerous  footnotes,  but 
even  more  acknowledgment  could  have  been  made  (e.g.,  compare  Radcliff-Umstead,  pp. 
261-2,  with  Sanesi,  pp.  220-1,  1954  éd.). 

Mr.  Radcliff-Umstead 's  book  also  contains  two  appendices:  Appendix  I,  with  twenty-five 
plot  summaries  of  Latin  humanistic  commedies,  and  Appendix  ll,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
summaries  of  plays  in  Italian,  including  the  three  dialect  plays  by  Beolco.  Although  useful 
for  quick  reference,  these  appendices  are  superfluous  in  other  respects  since  much  of  the 
discussion  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  summary. 

The  book  ends  with  a  bibliography,  but  this  too  has  some  limitations.  For  example,  one 
wonders  about  the  inclusion  of  such  critical  works  as  J.  E.  Lowe's  Magic  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Literature  and  M.  R.  L. Malkiel's  La  Originalidad  artistica  de  la  'Celestina,'  both  of  which 
have  little  if  any  bearing  on  what  Mr.  Radcliff-Umstead  says.  One  also  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing, to  give  just  one  example,  about  the  omission  of  D.  Grasso's  L'Aretino  e  le  sue  com- 
medie  (1900),  this  work  being  important  in  any  consideration  of  Aretino. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  Sanesi's  La  Commedia  remains  the  most  authoritative  am: 
comprehensive  work  in  the  field  of  Italian  Renaissance  comedy  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of 
the  humanistic  plays  in  Latin,  scholars  can  turn  to  Antonio  Stauble's  painstakingly  researche 
La  commedia  umanistica  del  Quattrocento,  published  by  the  Istituto  Nazionale  di  Studi  su 
Rinascimento  in  1968. 

MICHAEL  UKAS,  University  of  Toronto 


Richard  Cody.  The  Landscape  of  the  Mind:  Pastoralism  and  Platonic  Theory  in  Tasso's 
Aminta  and  Shakespeare's  Early  Comedies.  Oxford  University  Press,  1969.  Pp.  19 L  $6.50. 

One  wonders  if  the  modern  emphasis  on  ecology  and  the  primitivist  reaction  of  the  hippies 
is  finding  an  academic  counterpart  in  the  renewed  interest  in  pastoral.  No  less  than  three 
reconsiderations  of  the  genre  have  recently  come  from  the  presses  (Thomas  G.  Rosenmeyer's 
and  Harry  Levin's  are  the  others)  and  they  represent  lan  attempt  to  alter,  if  not  replace,  the 
older  work  of  Greg,  Poggioli,  and  Snell. 

Professor  Cody's  book  registers  the  impact  coming  to  be  made  upon  Renaissance  English 
literary  studies  by  the  brilliant  art  criticism  of  Edgar  Wind  and  Erwin  Panofsky,  and  it  is 
high  time.  The  author  is  concerned  therefore  with  Neoplatonic  allegory,  mythography,  and 
iconography  as  they  affect  pastoral  in  its  dramatic  form,  and  for  him  pastoral  consists,  not 
in  the  usual  bo-peeping  paraphernalia  of  Arcadia,  but  in  the  enactment  of  some  ritual       ^ 
Orphic  mystery,  especially  the  reconciliation  of  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  for  the  achievement 
of  harmony.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  A  Midsummer        \ 
Night's  Dream  yield  some  surprising  and  interesting  results  when  submitted  to  this  kind  of 
interpretation,  even  though  the  interpretation  seems  better  in  its  parts  than  as  a  whole. 
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Content  apart,  the  pretentiousness  of  the  presentation  is  a  major  flaw.  The  book  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  thesis,  its  chapters  are  launched  with  epigraphs  in  three  languages,  and  the 
style  is  that  variety  of  North -American -doctoral -program  which  goes  by  the  name  'high- 
powered.'  Thus,  Tasso  effects  a  'sophisticated  recul  platonicien'  at  one  point,  and  z-'recul 
mythologique'  2iX.  another.  By  virtue  of  the  'pseudo- Orphic  unction'  of  Shakespeare's  style, 
a  'pastoral  theocracy'  of  various  gods  'invisibly  impends'-  over  the  trembling  fabric  of 
A.M.N.D.  no  doubt.  The  laborious  introductory  chapter,  which  attempts  to  set  up  the 
theoretical  framework  for  the  whole  book,  is  an  exercise  in  hefting  imponderables.  The 
book  is  clearly  only  for  specialists,  but  surely  critical  writing  need  not  sound  so  fashionably 
mannered,  so  pointlessly  recondite,  as  if  it  were  shielding  sacred  formulas  from  the  unin- 
itiated. After  all,  writing  about  allegory  does  not  entail  the  writing  of  allegory. 

One  or  two  extended  sections  are  quite  fine:  the  one  on  the  function  of  the  puzzling 
intermedi  in  the  Aminta  (pp.  63-71)  is  a  place  where  the  reader  feels  the  ground  turning 
solid  under  his  feet.  Again,  it  is  salutary  to  see  Shakespeare  treated  as  at  least  as  intelligent 
and  knowledgeable  an  artist  as  Spenser,  and  to  find  that  he  too  knows  about  such  things  as 
serio  ludere,  discordia  concors,  and  the  relative  merits  of  activity  and  contemplation.  Lastly, 
one  of  the  merits  of  the  book  is  that  it  represents  an  attempt  to  see  Renaissance  literature 
as  a  whole  and  not  merely  as  a  series  of  national  fragments.  For  the  real  beginnings  of  that 
notion,  all  thanks  to  the  art  historians. 

PETER  V.  MARINELLI,  University  of  Toronto 


Joan  Gadol.  Leon  Battista  Alberti:  Universal  Man  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  Chicago-. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1969.  Pp.  xv,  266,  $14.50 

This  is  a  beautifully  designed  volume,  set  on  wide  sheets  with  generous  margins  and  in- 
cluding sixty-four  illustrations  and  plates.  Mrs.  Gadol  has  examined  Alberti  as  a 'universal 
man'  of  the  Renaissance,  touching  the  entire  scope  of  Alberti's  work  in  order  to  define  the 
nuclear  continuities  of  his  thought  through  the  development  of  his  varied  interests. 

It  is  a  generally  convincing  study  which  ought  to  appeal  to  the  specialist  and  non-special- 
ist alike.  The  discussions  of  rationality  and  order  in  art  and  nature,  deriving  from  Alberti's 
'mathematical'  approach  to  reality,  and  the  nature  of  genius  as  the  rational  and  creative 
spirit  of  man  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  this  study,  and  include  fascinating  descrip- 
tions of  how  Alberti  used  mathematical  proportions  in  art  and  architecture.  While  empha- 
sizing Alberti's  debt  to  the  neo-Platonic  and  Pythagorean -Ptolemaic  ideas  which  were 
brought  to  new  studies  in  the  Renaissance,  Mrs.  Gadol  suggests  many  areas  of  originality 
on  the  part  of  Alberti,  which  may  show  that  later  developments  in  Renaissance  thought 
are  more  indebted  to  him  than  generally  acknowledged. 

Although  readers  may  disagree  with  some  of  Mrs.  Gadol's  conclusions  and  parts  of  the 
more  general  discussions  of  her  study,  the  book  provides  us  with  a  comprehensive  and 
intelligently  presented  view  of  a  most  complex  and  interesting  figure,  and  leaves  us  with 
a  wish  to  pursue  more  deeply  the  many  suggestive  arguments  which  she  has  outlined  in 
her  work. 

SUSANNA  N.  PETERS,  Rutgers  University 
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Anthony  Molho,  éd.  Social  and  Economie  Foundations  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1969.  Pp.  xi,  239.  Cloth  $8.75.  Paper  $4.35. 

In  this  skillfully  prepared  collection  of  essays,  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  clear  and 
concise  view  of  the  problems  and  major  historic  issues  that  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  The  aspects  treated  are  grouped  under  eight  topics  that  range  from 
life  in  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  life  at  the  court  in  the  Cinquecento. 
W.  K.  Ferguson  and  Hans  Baron  reveal  a  keen  insight  into  positive  aspects  of  the  period 
such  as  the  new  attitude  towards  wealth  and  the  business  expansion,  while  others  look 
into  the  negative  aspects  such  as  the  impact  of  famine  and  plague.  Critical  articles  by 
prominent  scholars  in  the  Renaissance  are  reprinted  here  alternately  with  letters,  docu- 
ments and  diaries  of  the  time  in  translation,  illustrating  thus  objectively  the  matters 
under  discussion. 

The  structure  of  that  basic  Italian  institution:  the  Commune,  is  richly  documented  in 
relation  to  growth  of  population  in  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries,  in  the 
initial  article  'Padua  in  the  age  of  Dante'  by  J.  K.  Hyde  and  the  magnificence  of  Florence 
is  viewed  instead  through  an  excerpt  from  the  Chronicles  of  Giovanni  Villani.  More  ample 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wealth  and  business  techniques  with  seven  studies 
that  deal  with  the  commercial  revolution  of  the  thirteenth  century  dwelling  on  the  econo- 
mic conditions  in  the  Communes  (Gino  Luzzato),  with  detailed  and  witty  information 
about  procedures  for  investment  and  money-lending  (F.  L.  Lane).  The  rise  of  the  aristo- 
cracy in  Milan,  Genoa  and  the  Veneto  is  closely  examined  with  interest  shifting  from 
city-life  at  large  to  the  family  unit.  A  father's  advice  to  his  son  by  Giovanni  Rucellai  as 
well  as  a  mother's  advice  by  Alessandra  Maccinghi  negli  Strozzi  provide  a  colorful  picture 
of  a  world  in  which  all  interests  and  concerns  were  entirely  subordinated  to  the  well-being 
of  the  family. 

The  editor,  Anthony  Molho,  who  is  also  the  translator  of  several  passages  from  the 
Italian,  has  presented  a  vivid  and  accurate  portrait  of  life  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

MADDALENA  KUITUNEN,  University  of  Toronto 


REPORT 

Friends  of  the  Victoria  (Toronto)  Centre 

Some  years  ago  an  enterprising  colleague 
gave  us  a  copy  of  a  little  pamphlet,  Friends 
of  the  Princeton  University  Library.  More 
recently,  one  of  our  Senior  Advisors  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  similar  organization 
for  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renais- 
sance Studies.  Upon  hearing  last  year  of  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Library  Grants 
programme  by  the  Canada  Council  he  thought 
it  urgent  that  the  Friends  of  the  Victoria 
Centre  be  established  this  year  since  our 


Centre,  along  with  many  other  library  enter 
prises,  will  have  to  operate  with  greatly  re- 
duced funds  for  book  purchases,  although, 
we  hasten  to  add,  the  basic  strong  financial 
support  from  Victoria  University  continues 
unabated.  The  effect  of  the  present  econo- 
mic squeeze  at  a  time  of  inflation  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  build  up  the  collection  in  a 
steady,  systematic  manner.  Further,  we  like 
to  have  enough  funds  remaining  to  acquire 
those  books,  xeroxes,  and  microfilms  ur- 
gently needed  by  local  scholars  and  graduate 
students  engaged  in  research  closely  related 
to  our  field  of  interests.  To  be  sure,  various 
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steps  have  been  taken  to  try  to  remedy  this 
financial  situation.  It  was  particularly  dis- 
couraging, however,  to  discover  that,  at  a 
time  when  public  funds  for  library  research 
collections  were  being  cut  back  or  suspended, 
the  private  foundations  we  approached  were 
giving  preference  to  studies  in  urban  prob- 
lems, water  pollution,  etc.,  thereby  leaving 
the  humanities  in  the  position  of  having  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

For  more  than  one  reason,  therefore,  this 
seems  to  us  a  suitable  time  to  found  an  asso- 
ciation called  Friends  of  the  Victoria  Centre. 
Hopefully,  the  Friends  will  wish  to  give  us 
some  active  help,  however  modest,  and  to 
associate  with  us  on  appropriate  occasions 
during  the  year.  All  Renaissance  and  Refor- 
mation Scholars  in  our  region  know,  of 
course,  that  we  do  not  yet  have  the  means 
to  keep  our  non- circulating  collection  open 
every  day.  They  know,  too,  that  they  have 
been  welcome  to  make  use  of  the  collection 
and  that  properly  qualified  readers  have  been 
granted  a  generous  access  to  the  collection 
where  practicable. 

To  all  those  persons  wishing  to  join  the 
association,  we  suggest  that  we  invite  them 
to  at  least  one  public  lecture,  one  other 
scholarly  occasion,  and  one  party  (small  or 
large)  annually. 

And  we  suggest  also  that  they  present  us 
each  year  with  a  book  or  a  set  of  books, 
new,  secondhand  or  antiquarian,  of  a  cur- 
rent value  of  $10- $15  (if  any  Friend  wishes 
to  make  it  $25  or  $250,  we  won't  mind,  and 
will  express  proper  gratitude;  nor  would  we 
object  if  anyone  prefers  to  send  us  a  cheque 
made  out  to  Victoria  University  (CRRS  Ac- 
count), either  directly  or  through  the  Varsity 
Fund  (tax  deductible;.  The  association  of 
100  Friends  would  thus  mean  an  addition 
of  at  least  $1,000  worth  of  useful  books  to 
our  collection  each  year.  We  would  request 
book  donors  to  check  our  holdings  first  with 
the  director  to  avoid  duplication. 

For  enquiries,  please  contact  the  Director, 
Professor  Secor,  928-3818.  The  Centre's 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Shirley  Vincent,  can  usually 
be  found  in  Room  14,  Birge-Carnegie  Library, 


on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The 
Library  is  at  present  housed,  in  temporary 
quarters,  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  E.  J. 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria  College.  Not  only 
will  gifts  be  gladly  received,  but  good  advice 
find  a  willing  ear. 

Managing  Committee  of  the  Centre 


Director: 

Assoc.  Directors: 
and 
Assist.  Director: 

Ex  officio: 


Prof.  H.  R.  Secor 

Prof.  F.  D.  Hoeniger 
Prof.  A.  G.  Reynolds 
Prof.  J.  Reibetanz 

The  President  of 
Victoria  University 
and  the  Principal  of 
Emmanuel  College 

The  Librarian  of 

Victoria  University:  Miss  L.  Fraser 

Senior  Advisors  are  changed  every  two 
years:  For  1970-72:  Prof.  Victor  Graham 

Prof.  Karl  Helleiner 


Honorary  Fellows 
and  Advisors: 

Editor  of 
Renaissance  and 
Reformation: 

Professors: 


Dr.  James  McConica, 

C.S.B. 

Prof.  Beatrice  Corrigan 


Prof.  J.  A.  Molinaro 

J.  W.  Grant 

D.  Demson 

M.  Mac  Lu  re 

C.  E.  Rathe  (York 

University) 

J.  Estes 

Mrs.  G.  Warkentin 


Two  Graduate  Student  Fellows  in  the  Centre. 
For  1970-71:  Miss  M.  Griffiths 

The  Rev.  Walther  Dedi 


H.  R.  SECOR 

F.  D.  HOENIGER 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  FOLGER  SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY  is 
sponsoring  a  new  critical  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Richard  Hooker,  in  six  volumes, 
to  be  published  by  the  Press  of  the  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Professor  W. 
Speed  Hill  of  New  York  University  is 
General  Editor. 
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SANDRA  HOLE  (English),  Erindale  Collège] 
is  the  new  Secretary  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Colloquium  for  1970-71,  replacing  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Patterson.  David  Demson  of  Eman- 
nuel  College  is  joining  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  as  Associate  Editor,  and 
Marshall  McLuhan  as  member  of  the  Edi- 
torial Committee.  Leslie  T.  McCormick 
(Italian  &  Hispanic  Studies),  Erindale,  is 
assuming  the  position  of  Business  Managei 
of  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
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The  Erasmus  Collection 

in  the  Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies, 

Victoria  University  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

A  Catalogue 

of  its  most  important  materials, 

with  a  contemporary  portrait  of  the  collector, 

Andrew  fames  Bell 


Chief  Compiler  W.  T.  McCready 

Assistant  Compiler  Miss  Myfanvvy  Griffiths 

Preface  and  Introduction  F.  D.  Hoeniger 

Advisor  Dr.  J.  McConica,  c.s.b. 

Portrait  (reprint)  Douglas  Bush 


Renaissance  and  Reformation     volume  vii     1971     number  2 


Preface 
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Here,  at  last,  will  be  provided  an  up-to-date  catalogue  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  great  Erasmus  collection  in  the  Victoria  Centre.  Because  some  quite  thorough  biblio- 
graphical reference  tools  devoted  to  Erasmus  are  readily  available,  we  decided  that  short- 
title  listing,  with  extra  descriptive  material  whenever  appropriate  and  reference  to  Erasmus 
bibliographies  wherever  possible,  would  be  adequate  and  desirable.  No  claim  here  is  made 
to  perfection,  for  when  Erasmus  is  concerned,  even  the  short-title  listing  of  a  special  col- 
lection in  an  otherwise  reliable  and  informative  bibliographical  manner  presents  the  com- 
pilers with  a  host  of  problems  to  solve,  problems  of  consistency  in  method,  problems  of 
precise  identification,  and  many  others.  Above  all  among  our  very  early  editions,  there  are 
many  found  printed  together  or  later  bound  together,  and  there  are  many  without  clue  as 
to  place  or  printer  or  date,  some  of  which  are  pirated  editions,  others  not.  There  remains 
much  in  this  area  for  the  expert  to  solve,  though  our  compilers  in  some  instances  succeede 
in  adding  to  the  solutions  provided  by  others.  As  neither  the  compilers  nor  the  writer  of 
the  introduction  are  expert  bibliographers  of  Erasmus,  we  have  not  indicated  which  earl 
editions  we  believe  to  be  authorized  and  which  not,  or  even,  which  of  the  earliest  editions 
of,  for  instance,  the  Adagia  are  for  one  reason  or  another  most  important  to  expert  scholar 
however  much  advice,  when  attempting  to  add  to  the  collection  in  the  past,  we  received 
from  many  sources.  Further,  we  have  had  to  be  rather  general  in  our  description  of  inter 
esting  early  bindings  because  our  knowledge  in  this  field  is  quite  limited.  But  in  many 
other  matters,  we  trust  that  readers  will  find  us  helpful,  competent,  and  endowed  with 
common  sense.  The  collection  is  there  to  be  used. 

The  catalogue  (Section  IV)  is  preceded  by  I.  General  Introduction;  II.  the  reprint  of  a 
suitable  lively  portrait  of  the  original  collector,  a  man  so  interesting  that  he  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  by  an  equally  great  man,  who  wrote  the  portrait  before  he  became  the 
famous  scholar  of  the  English  Renaissance  he  is,  Professor  Douglas  Bush;  III.  some  desir- 
able and  necessary  indication  of  what  materials  of  the  collection  we  chose  to  include  or 
exclude  in  this  catalogue,  of  methods  employed  and  a  few  abbreviations  used. 
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I.  General  Introduction 


The  Erasmus  collection  forms  the  core  of  the  library  institute  on  the  University  of  Toronto 
campus  which  is  known  as  the  Victoria  Centre.  This  Centre,  founded  in  1964,  does  not  or- 
ganize in  any  sense  an  advanced  degree  program  in  Renaissance  and/or  Reforrïiation  Studies, 
though  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  there  will  be  such  a  program  (or  centre)  in  Toronto 
soon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (see  its  Calendar  for  1970-71: 
preliminary  announcement).  Rather,  in  collaboration  with  the  Renaissance- Reformation 
Colloquium  at  Toronto,  the  Victoria  Centre  has  sought  to  provide  an  association  for  inter- 
ested scholars  and  their  graduate  students  in  the  region,  to  supply  an  extra  place  for  special- 
ized advanced  study,  to  stimulate  interest  with  the  help  of  extra  lectures,  seminars,  exhibi- 
tions and  so  on  (though  on  a  modest  scale),  and  above  all  to  build  up  an  institute  library 
under  the  direction  of  scholars,  on  the  model  of  similar  libraries  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  foundation  of  the  Victoria  Centre  in  1964  was  the  presence 
on  the  Toronto  campus  of  a  large  number  of  competent  and  sometimes  brilliant  scholars 
in  a  variety  of  disciplines  involving  what  is  broadly  known  as  the  Renaissance  as  well  as 
the  Reformation.  Another  was  no  doubt  the  existence  at  Victoria  College  of  an  already 
remarkable  collection  on  Erasmus.  Soon  after  the  Centre  was  founded,  the  Erasmus  col- 
lection was  moved  to  the  Centre.  It  was  first  carefully  examined  and  cleaned,  then  re- 
organized and  catalogued  with  the  help  of  a  classification  system  slightly  modified  from 
that  of  the  Library  of  Congress  with  advice  from  the  Folger  Library,  so  that  all  materials 
directly  relevant  to  Erasmus  stand  together  in  a  section  of  the  institute  library.  Those  in 
charge  of  that  library  naturally  made  it  one  of  their  aims,  though  not  the  only  aim,  to 
expand  the  collection  itself,  with  early  and  more  recent  works,  books,  xeroxes,  offprints 
and  microfilms,  and  to  build  around  it,  so  that  for  the  library  the  era  in  which  Erasmus 
lived  would  become  an  area  of  concentration. 

This  was  no  mean  task  even  if  we  had  only  concentrated  on  Erasmus  himself  and  the 
men  with  whom  Erasmus  was  directly  in  contact  -  scholars,  printers,  reformers,  satirists, 
literary  men,  lawyers,  princes,  and  so  on  (see,  for  instance,  his  enormous  correspondence) 
-  or  the  movements  in  which  he  was  directly  involved  if  not  himself  at  the  centre.  Nor 
could  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  Erasmus'  life -time,  not  only  because  we  wanted  to 
satisfy  also  some  scholars  in  the  literatures  and  history  of  the  later  sixteenth -century,  but 
because  (as  readers  of  this  journal  are  so  well  aware)  Erasmus'  influence  continued  long 
after  his  death  in  1536.  It  was  also  distributed  over  the  vast  area  of  biblical,  classical  and 
patristic  studies.  The  institute  library  of  the  Centre,  now  of  a  size  of  about  11,000  vol- 
umes, has  only  begun  to  meet  the  aims  it  has  set  itself,  even  if  these  themselves  are  on  a 
modest  scale  -  a  kind  of  Folger  or  Newberry  in  miniature.  But  both  Erasmus  scholars  and 
those  working  on  humanistic  scholarship  in  general  will  already  find  the  institute  greatly 
rewarding. 

The  Centre's  Erasmus  collection  is  certainly  the  greatest  in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  five 
or  seven  most  significant  in  North  America.  The  two  greatest  collections  of  Erasmus  books 
and  manuscripts  are  those  in  the  Rotterdam  Public  Library  and  the  University  Library  of 
Basel.  No  comment  here  is  needed  on  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bib- 
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liothèque  Nationale,  the  Royal  Library  in  The  Hague,  the  libraries  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  during  our  travels  we  came  across  collections  of  astonishing  value  and  com-    * 
pleteness  at  several  other  places,  for  instance  Strasbourg,  Prague,  and  Copenhagen.  Those 
working  in  the  Centre's  collection  will  nevertheless  find  among  its  treasures  several  first 
editions  and  other  items  of  exceeding  scarcity  (alas  not  the  first  edition  of  his  N.T.,  1516, 
but  early  revisions  of  it  are  there),  some  xeroxes  and  films  of  unique  materials  (we  need 
to  get  more),  and  many  bibliographical  tools  which  will  help  them  locate  elsewhere  copies 
of  books  needed  but  missing  in  our  collection.  The  B.M.  and  B.N.  catalogues  are  not  in  the 
Centre  but  nearby.  The  Centre  has  begun  a  collection  on  the  early  printers.  It  has  of  cours<* 
the  two  larger  bibliographies  devoted  solely  to  earlier  texts  and  editions  by  Erasmus  -  see 
below  under  III,  and  see  frequent  references  to  Van  der  Haeghen  and  Bibliotheca  Belgica  in 
the  listing  of  our  books,  under  IV,  It  has  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Rotterdam  Library, 
brought  out  in  simple  form  in  1936  and  1941.  It  has  some  boxes  containing  xerox  copies 
of  the  cards  listing  the  Erasmus  items  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Folger. 

In  developing  the  collection  since  1964,  we  have  had  generous  financial  support  from 
Victoria  University  year  after  year,  and  from  several  foundations  (chiefly  the  Canada 
Council)  and  individuals.  We  owe  deep  gratitude  to  them:  the  scholars  and  graduate  stu- 
dents for  whom  we  are  attempting  to  provide  a  service  deserve  still  greater  support  in 
future.  Likewise  we  have  benefited  from  the  expert  advice  of  several  local  scholars  and 
many  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Our  visitors  have  included  such  famous  Erasmus 
scholars  as  Reedijk  from  The  Hague,  Guido  Kisch  from  Basel,  Ferguson  from  London,  On- 
tario, Margolin  from  Paris  and  Tours,  Craig  Thompson  from  Philadelphia,  Sainton  from 
Yale,  and  Sir  Roger  Mynors  from  Oxford.  The  number  of  readers  who  have  already  made 
use  of  our  materials  is  gratifying,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  collection  will  now  pro- 
vide a  local  centre  of  study  for  the  enormous  Toronto  Erasmus  Project  (English  translation] 
whose  volumes  will  be  published  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press.  Indeed  it  is  hoped 
that  from  now  on  that  part  of  our  institute  library  mainly  devoted  to  Erasmus  will  be 
made  still  more  useful  with  the  advice  of  the  active  members  of  the  Erasmus  Project, 
several  of  whom  are  in  Toronto  or  nearby. 

Brief  attention,  however,  should  be  drawn  to  two  sad  facts.  The  first  is  that  the  original 
collection  as  assembled  by  Professor  Bell  was,  when  it  reached  us,  neither  complete  in 
every  sense  nor  in  perfect  condition,  though  reasonable  efforts  had  been  made  to  look 
after  it  properly  when  library  staff  was  scarce.  We  do  know  that  some  scarce  volumes  on 
Erasmus,  and  for  that  matter  many  other  early  books  once  owned  by  Bell  never  reached 
us.  During  the  difficult  years  immediately  after  Bell's  death  in  1932,  much  seems  alas  to 
have  been  lost.  And  Bell,  when  he  collected  his  books,  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  his  own 
scholarship  and  that  of  his  students,  rather  than  what  might  happen  to  the  collection,  or 
collections,  after  his  death.  Moreover,  he  was  not  prosperous  enough  to  house  and  organize 
his  books  ideally,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  acquire  only  ideal  copies  of  his  texts.  Some  were 
remarkably  ideal,  some  reached  him  in  wet  condition,  and  one  can  imagine  what  fungus 
achieved  between  1932  and  1964,  others  with  many  pages  loose  which  he  could  not  afford 
to  have  rebound,  especially  at  a  place  where  experts  in  rebinding  scarce  early  books  were 
almost  non-existent.  There  is  thus  for  instance  in  our  collection,  though  naturally  kept 
separate,  a  volume  of  Erasmus'  first  folio  edition  of  Aristotle  which  an  expert  from  the 
British  Museum  once  advised  me  to  drop  into  a  New  York  garbage  can,  but  which  our 
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ommittee  decided  to  keep  as  a  sample  of  what  can  happen  to  early  books  when  not  well 
looked  after,  and  about  which  even  an  expert  Erasmian  and  bookman  has  told  me  that  it 
is  worth  while  saving  for  a  few  usable  pages  (repairing  it  would  cost  over  $1,000,  and  it  is 
far  from  being  worth  that,  even  if  we  had  the  money).  There  is  also,  for  instance,  a  copy 
of  the  1518  Utopia  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  the  end  of  which  are  included  his  own  and 
Ersismus'  Epigrammata;  but  as  the  leaves  were  loose,  no  wonder  that  two  or  three  were 
lost:  here  the  obvious  solution  is  photographic  copies  of  the  missing  pages.  The  most  re- 
cent copy  of  that  volume  on  the  market  was  offered  for  $3,000.  Soon,  however,  after  the 
Erasmus  books,  or  most  of  them,  reached  Victoria  College,  Miss  Marie  Tremaine  was  en- 
gaged for  expert  assistance.  She  produced  a  handlist,  typed  on  sheets  and  then  bound, 
which  is  still  a  useful  work  of  reference. 

The  other  fact  is  well-known,  and  can  be  put  briefly.  Bell  acquired  even  some  of  the 
scarcest  items  in  the  collection  in  the  teens  and  twenties  for  $3  or  $5.  Similar  items  were 
easily  procurable  on  the  European  book- market  in  1947-50  for  $10,  but  then  no  one  here 
made  the  effort  and  no  one  allowed  our  libraries  a  reasonable  budget.  By  1964  when  we 
began,  such  items  had,  in  general,  disappeared  into  institutional  libraries  in  many  European 
countries  and  the  United  States,  but  we  were  fortunate  in  discovering  a  few  at  the  lucky 
price-range  of  $50 -$200  (we  very  rarely  expend  $200  on  a  sixteenth -century  book,  for 
obvious  reasons).  Now,  if  such  volumes  are  available  at  all,  the  price  is  $600  up.  I  am  not 
referring  of  course  to  the  many  editions  of  the  Colloquia  or  Apophthegmata  of  the  1540s 
or  1550s  in  Latin  of  which  we  have  anyhow  enough,  and  which  seldom,  if  ever,  are  needed 
by  scholars,  though  they  now  tend  to  cost  $100  and  up. 

Moral:  if  by  wonderful  luck  anyone  reading  this  knows  of  a  1520  text  available  for  $50, 
or  for  that  matter  a  volume  of  the  1540  edition  of  the  Opera,  you  have  the  right  to  wire 
for  it  on  our  behalf  at  once,  even  if  one  or  two  leaves  are  missing.  Other  suggestions  that 
will  be  helpful  are:  what  early  texts  which  scholars  really  need  but  are  not  found  in  our 
collection  ought  we  to  acquire  in  xerox  or  microfilm?  what  later  editions  and  translations? 
what  books  on  Erasmus  not  already  found  either  in  the  Centre  or  in  the  Victoria  College 
Library?  how  can  more  scholars  be  encouraged  to  send  us  offprints  of  (or  xeroxes  of 
ihem)  of  their  own  and  other  articles  on  Erasmus,  in  order  to  develop  that  adjunct  to  our 
collection  more  rapidly?  To  all  those  who  have  already  obliged  generously,  our  thanks. 

Of  any  imperfection  in  the  listing  of  our  collection  below,  the  compilers  and  directors 
of  the  Centre  will  be  grateful  to  be  advised.  The  collection  is  there  to  be  of  use.  We  will 
welcome  all  visitors  competent  to  use  it,  as  in  the  past.  If  anyone  reading  this  is  too  far 
away  to  visit  us  and  desperately  needs  a  photocopy  of  one  of  our  books,  please  write  and 
we  will  try  to  oblige,  but  please  don't  expect  us  to  lend  out  any  of  our  items,  and  under- 
stand that  sometimes  a  rare  item  is  so  huge  or  in  such  condition  that  photographing  it 
might  prove  inadvisable. 

To  all  those  who  have  helped  us  in  our  project,  including  the  compilers  of  this  catalogue, 
we  owe  gratitude. 
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II.  The  Original  Collector:  James  Andrew  Bell 


No  great  collection  should  be  advertized  without  some  reference  to  the  man  who  assembled 
its  core,  and  the  man  in  this  case  happens  to  have  been  a  Canadian  of  quite  unusual  per- 
sonality and  influence.  Born  in  1856,  educated  at  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Breslau,  and  Leipzig, 
he  was  Professor  of  Latin  in  Victoria  College,  1881-1921,  and  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology,  University  of  Toronto,  1900-1922.  He  was  a  bookman  and  great  teacher,  and 
his  scholarly  range  is  difficult  to  define,  but  certainly  ought  to  interest  anyone  whose  field 
is  the  Renaissance.  We  can  bring  him  again  to  life  in  no  better  way  than  the  Torontonian 
and  later  Professor  of  English  Renaissance  Literature  and  Thought  at  Harvard,  Douglas 
Bush,  did  first  in  the  Canadian  Forum  in  1929.  After  Bell's  death  in  1932,  these  pages 
were  reprinted  in  a  brief  memorial  pamphlet. 


A  Classical  Scholar* 
Professor  Douglas  Bush,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


On  an  afternoon  a  decade  ago  a  rather  unusual  spectacle  might  have  been  observed  on  lowe 
Yonge  Street.  Two  figures  emerged  from  Britnell's  old  bookshop  and  strode  northward.  I 
say  'strode',  but  the  word  applies  to  only  one  of  the  two,  a  tall  and  more  than  substantial 
man  of  about  sixty,  with  a  full,  ruddy  face  and  bright  blue  eyes,  who  progressed  with  long 
and  stately  steps,  verus  incessu  patuit  deus.  He  carried  his  massive  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  a  small  soft  hat  rode  buoyantly  on  the  waves  of  his  white  hair.  His  sober  topcoat,  re- 
strained by  only  one  button,  floated  behind  him  in  the  breeze;  and  while  one  hand  rested 
in  the  small  of  his  back  the  other  rhythmically  brandished  a  furled  umbrella  in  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Stokowski.  Beside  him  a  shorter  and  slighter  young  man  of  twenty  kept  more  or  les! 
in  step,  by  means  of  a  stride  alternated  with  a  brief  trot.  The  latter  was  saying  nothing, 
having  no  breath  anyhow,  but  he  was  listening  ecstatically,  for  from  the  heights  above  him 
rolled  a  continuous  stream  of  thunderous  music.  The  older  man,  whose  imagination  was 
far  away,  and  whose  waving  umbrella  caused  an  occasional  astonished  pedestrian  to  leap 
off  the  curb,  was  chanting  Kipling  with  royal  gusto.  On  they  went,  the  St.  Bernard  and 
the  terrier,  through  Queen's  Park,  up  to  Avenue  Road,  and  the  glorious  recital  -  from  Kip- 
Hng  to  Heine,  Lucretius  to  Gautier  -  never  ceased  until  the  pair  reached  the  old  scholar's 
home. 

That  home  had  become  a  familiar  place  to  the  young  man,  a  Zion  where  one  could  be 
happily  at  ease,  and  he  knew  how  to  thread  his  way  dexterously  over  floors  almost  cov- 
ered with  tall  piles  of  books  which  frequently  tottered,  but  by  a  miracle  never  fell.  The 

•Reprinted  with  permission  from  Prof.  Doutas  Bush  and  Professor  Abraham  Rotstein,  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Forum. 
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itwo  settled  down  in  the  study  -  there  was  still  room  to  sit,  for  two  -  and  talk  began.  In 
that  room  somehow  talk  never  failed  to  lead,  in  five  minutes  or  less,  to  Virgil  and  Horace. 
lOne  crux  after  another  was  brought  up,  and  tried  on  the  dog,  as  it  were.  The  young  man 
was  only  becoming  initiated  into  the  subtleties  of  Latin  style,  but  if  his  learning  was  slight 
his  admiration  and  affection  for  his  preceptor  were  infinite,  and  he  was  equally  ready  to 
share  in  the  ceremonies  as  either  junior  priest  or  sacrificial  victim.  Leaning  back  in  his 
capacious  chair,  his  eyes  shining  with  mirth  and  triumph,  the  old  scholar  would  toss  and 
I  gore  Sidgwick  and  Page  and  Munro  and  Postgate.  Those  editors,  they  would  never  trust 
the  manuscripts,  they  thought  they  knew  more  than  Servius  -  if  they  read  Servius  -  and 
they  had  that  incurable  disease,  the  cacoethes  emendandi!    Then  he  would  dive  into  a 
corner  for  his  first  edition  of  Bentley's  Horace,  or  perhaps  some  linguistic  hare  would  be 
started,  the  verb  'to  be',  say,  in  Umbrian  and  Oscan  dialects,  in  Gothic,  in  the  modern 
languages,  with  forays  into  Lithuanian  and  Old  Norse.  The  young  man  would  shiver 
,  slightly,  for  all  his  ecstasies,  since  he  had  been  born  without  a  trace  of  philological  instinct. 

But  when  the  prey  had  been  run  to  earth,  and  the  young  man's  pallor  perhaps  become 
evident,  that  voice,  which  had  stripped  commentators  to  the  bone,  and  chased  vowels 
over  Europe,  would  begin  again  to  recite  poetry.  'Do  you  know  so  and  so?'  he  would  say. 
In  the  early  days  of  their  acquaintance  the  young  man  would  eagerly  answer  'Yes',  but  he 
soon  learned  that  'to  know',  to  this  man  of  Macaulayesque  memory,  meant  'to  know  by 
heart',  and  he  became  more  cautious.  This  was  always  the  radiant  part  of  the  evening, 
when  that  voice,  becoming  warm,  deep,  sonorous,  poured  forth  golden  cadences.  Some- 
times he  would  reach  for  a  book,  and  sometimes  he  would  find  it  -  happily  for  one's  self- 
respect  he  did  not  know  everything  by  heart -and  the  melodious  chant  would  go  on.  Most 
people  who  recite  poetry  confirm  one's  habit  of  absorbing  through  the  eye,  but  when  this 
white-haired  classic  put  on  his  singing-robes  -  to  wit,  carpet  slippers  and  an  old  coat  -  a 
familiar  poem  became  a  new  one. 

And  of  course  there  was  talk,  roaming  back  and  forth  from  Homer  to  Shaw,  Virgil  to 
Pepys,  Scott,  Chaucer,  Burns,  Rossetti,  Balzac,  Shakespeare.  When  the  young  man  ex- 
pressed opinions  a  sixty-year-old  head  was  courteously  inclined  to  receive  them  -  to 
straighten  up,  perhaps,  with  a  vigorous  word  of  agreement,  or  vigorous  but  jovial  dissent. 
Many  old  names  were  remembered  and  saluted.  To  ardent  youth  there  seemed  nothing 
greater  than  scholars,  and  the  life  of  the  scholar,  perpetual  saturation  in  fine  letters;  surely 
in  a  lifetime  one  could  pick  up  more  than  a  few  shells  on  the  shore  of  the  boundless  ocean. 
...  The  life  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  learn.  ...  Then  a  hand  might  fall  suddenly  upon 
one's  knee,  and  upon  one's  ear  the  sound  of  an  inward,  reverberating  chuckle  which  sought 
egress,  and  ended  in  'Scholar,  my  boy,  does  not  rhyme  with  dollar.'  But  the  thud  of  de- 
scent to  earth  was  softened  by  a  gesture,  at  once  complacent  and  modest,  towards  the 
walls,  or  the  place  where  invisible  walls  presumably  stood  -  'Still,  I've  been  able  to  get  a 
few  books.'  Indeed,  he  had;  they  numbered  twenty-four  thousand  at  the  last  count,  and 
college  tradition,  for  once  authentic,  told  how  a  possible  collapse  of  the  house  had  neces- 
sitated the  summoning  of  an  engineer.  *1  have  more  incunabula  than  anyone  in  Canada,' 
he  went  on,  with  that  consciousness  of  achievement  pardonable  in  epic  heroes  and  book- 
collectors  of  limited  means.  Unlike  most  book- collectors,  however,  he  had  read  his  books; 
he  knew  all  the  literary  (not  to  mention  non -literary)  languages  except  Hebrew,  and  what 
human  frailty  the  omission  suggests  he  never  avowed,  though  he  did  express  the  intention 
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of  mastering  it  shortly,  and  doubtless  he  has  done  so.  '  I  know  about  as  much  English  litera 
ture  as  the  average  professor  of  English,'  he  once  observed,  and  it  was  a  prodigious  under- 
statement; his  knowledge  made  one  feel,  in  the  words  of  George  Eliot's  villager,  'no  bettei 
nor  a  hollow  stalk'. 

Then  he  might  produce  some  Baxter  prints,  or  some  faded  but  precious  letters  from  t 
hands  of  Pitt,  and  Burns,  and  others.  The  latter  name  reminds  one  that  perhaps  nothin 
could  have  increased  his  devotion  to  Virgil  except  the  discovery  that  he  had  been  born  ii 
Scotland;  in  fact,  when  in  the  class-room  he  rendered  the  Bucolics  into  smoothly  flowing 
English  one  had  the  feeling  that  in  private  he  translated  all  the  Virgilian  plants  and  flowers 
into  heather.  Contemporary  pacifism  left  him  cold,  or  rather  warm.  'Rev.  Dr.  X,'  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Who  ought  to  have  known  better,  stood  there  and  said  nothing  had  ever  really 
been  won  by  battles.  But,'  he  sat  up,  gripping  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  boyish  glee,  '  I 
floored  him  with  Bannockburn!  ' 

How  many  generations  of  young  men  in  that  same  room  had  seen  visions  and  dreame 
dreams!  His  home,  he  used  to  say,  (when  the  class  had  arrived  at  a  certain  spot  in  Horac' 
did  not  need  to  be  measured  with  a  decempeda,  a  foot-rule  would  do  -  and  there  would 
follow  that  rumbling,  heart-easing  chuckle.  But  no  four  walls  could  contain  more  shadow 
guests  from  the  Elysian  fields,  and  after  such  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead,  young 
men  left  that  house,  in  Horatian  phrase,  striking  the  stars  with  their  exalted  heads,  wishing 
they  could  conquer  all  literature  in  one  Gargantuan  gulp.  And  the  glow  had  not  vanished 
before  another  invitation  or  chance  meeting  would  come  to  renew  it.  Even  Latin  composi 
tion  became  a  spiritual  experience,  and  one  could  never  be  sure  how  far  one's  toil  aimed  a 
disinterested  mastery  of  ancient  idiom,  how  far  at  the  not  quite  ignoble  winning  of  an  ap 
proving  word  from  the  master,  who  himself  wrote  as  if  his  voluminous  trailing  gown  were 
a  toga  made  by  Cicero's  tailor. 

How  his  mannerisms  of  speech  and  gesture  were  treasured  in  amused  and  reverent  mem- 
ory -  that  extended  finger,  rigid  as  a  Roman  javelin,  which  seemed  to  impale  the  luckless 
victim;  that  opening  of  the  office  door,  precisely  as  the  bell  rang,  then  the  slow  advance, 
with  head  forward,  and  a  little  on  one  side,  while  the  small  group  of  students  wished  they 
had  been  somewhat  more  rigorous  in  preparation. 

He  was  not  altogether  a  recluse.  One  day  our  young  man  met  him  near  his  home  -  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  young  man  sometimes  strolled  out  of  his  way  with  certain  possibili- 
ties in  mind  -  and  he  walked  with  bent  head  and  meditative  mien,  as  if  he  had  just  come 
from  the  Library,  or  a  meeting  of  the  Caput.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  just  come  from 
the  Island,  whither  he  had  repaired  by  himself  to  witness  a  non -intellectual  conflict  be- 
tween Toronto  and  Baltimore.  And  one  of  the  most  refreshing  phrases  in  that  austere 
work,  Who's  Who,  lists  under  his  Recreations  'Used  to  play  golf.  Nor  can  anyone  who 
attended  college  social  functions  forget  his  elaborate  old-fashioned  courtesy  towards  the 
young  women,  who  would  rather  have  a  greeting  from  him  (along  with  a  merry  quip  whicl 
bowled  one  over)  than  from  their  most  dashing  contemporaries.  Now  and  then  a  brief  ex 
cursus  upon  ancient  Umbrian  might  disconcert  a  stranger,  but  after  all  is  not  a  little  Um- 
brian  a  pleasant  change  from  the  tedious  small -talk  of  receptions? 

Like  all  men  of  learning  and  wisdom,  he  had,  and  has,  some  strong  prejudices,  though 
his  most  explosive  utterances  were  generally  accompanied  by  a  twinkle  of  those  keen  blue 
eyes.  Only  one  prejudice  or  conviction  it  was  perhaps  really  dangerous  to  touch  upon,  and 
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)ur  young  man  never  felt  quite  intimate  enough  to  hazard  the  remark  that  some  persons 
onsider  Latin  inferior  to  Greek.  University  lore  does  indeed  tell  of  a  colleague  who  hinted 
,t  some  such  dark  infamy,  but  the  versions  of  his  fate  are  so  conflicting  that  possibly,  as 
vith  some  ancient  heroes,  a  protecting  deity  carried  him  away  in  a  mist.  And  it  was  just  as 
\  ell  if  one  testified  early  in  conversation  to  sound  principles  in  the  matter  of  the  Latin  dual. 
He  reminds  one,  in  his  single-hearted  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  the 
ake  of  kudos,  of  some  of  the  best  Renaissance  scholars.  He  has  quietly  gone  his  own  way, 
vithout  practising  or  even  understanding  the  arts  of  publicity,  and  the  influence  he  has 
vielded  for  forty  years  has  been  almost  wholly  personal.  Nor,  like  some  famous  academic 
rharacters,  has  he  ever  been  a  conscious  influence,  with  an  eye  on  the  gallery.  But  simply 
)y  being  himself  he  has  made  young  men  want  to  be  like  him.  He  reminds  one,  too,  of  a 
nan  who  had  no  special  Scottish  sentiments,  one  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  immense  acquisi- 
iveness,  his  honesty  and  sincerity,  his  downright  and  yet  courtly  manner,  his  devotion  to 
iterature,  his  freedom  from  all  cant  and  humbug,  his  generous  interest  in  aspiring  youth, 
lis  stout  prejudices  and  his  hearty  laughter.  Such  rich  and  mellow  personalities  have  never 
Dcen  very  numerous  in  universities  -  not  so  numerous  in  the  past  as  sentimentalists  like  to 
iiink  -  and  successors  are  hard  to  find.  Meanwhile,  scholars  old  and  young,  all  over  Ameri- 
:a,  re -kindle  the  memory  of  some  of  their  happiest  undergraduate  hours  when  they  think 
3f  that  majestic  figure,  with  one  hand  resting  in  the  small  of  his  back,  still  pacing  through 
[Queen's  Park,  murmuring  (with  a  mental  bow  to  Servius,  that  trusty  guide).  Non  ignara 
nali  miseris  succurrere  disco. 
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III.  Principles  of  Selection  of  Items 
Included  in  the  Catalogue  and  Method  of  Organization  and  Description  Employed 


Types  of  materials  listed 
All  works  by  Erasmus,  and  works  edited  by  or  annotated  by  Erasmus  (with  others  or  not) 
in  the  original  languages,  i.e.  Latin  but  in  a  few  instances  Greek,  published  before  1 700. 
Exceptions:  a  few  facsimile  reprints  of  early  editions  and  xeroxes  are  also  included,  and 
so  indicated,  and  of  course  we  list  the  Leyden  Opera  omnia. 

All  works  by  Erasmus  in  vernacular  translations  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  1970,  in 
the  Centre's  collection.  If  these  are  in  xerox,  it  is  so  indicated. 

Thus  not  included  are:  editions  of  his  works  in  Latin  since  1700,  any  works  containing 
material  on  Erasmus,  critical,  biographical  or  otherwise,  no  matter  how  rare,  early  or  use 
ful,  and  no  photographic  copies  of  manuscripts,  though  a  few  are  in  the  Centre. 

The  most  basic  bibliographies  referred  to  i% 

a  van  der  Haeghen,  Bibliotheca  Erasmiana,  Gent,  1893;  photographic  reprint:  Nieuwkoo 
1961 

In  this  book,  all  primary  texts  are  listed  by  date  of  printing  under  standard  titles  of  works 
and  for  the  individual  editions  merely  a  very  brief  title  is  provided  with  place,  printer,  dati 
and  size.  Those  editions  whose  date  was  not  identified  are  listed  at  the  end  of  sections  de- 
voted to  each  text  in  van  der  Haeghen.  The  work  is  in  three  parts: 

I.  Works  by  Erasmus; 

II.  Works  edited  and/or  annotated  by  Erasmus; 
HI.  Books  on  Erasmus. 
The  last  section  is  not  relevant  to  our  list. 

References  in  our  list  to  this  work  are:  VH,  followed  by  page,  by  a  dash,  and  by  the 
number  of  the  item  as  it  occurs  on  that  page  (or  if  that  page  includes  more  than  one  work, 
under  the  standard  title  of  that  work);  i.e.VH,  2-16  means:  Bibliotheca  Erasmiana,  page  2, 
the  sixteenth  item  on  the  page  (which  happens  to  be  Adagia).  For  works  edited  or  anno- 
tated by  Erasmus,  we  specify  VH  s2  for  Section  II. 
b  the  volumes  devoted  to  several  works  by  Erasmus  in  the  Bibliotheca  Belgica,  which  hav« 
appeared  since  1903  (more  may  be  forth-coming).  Unfortunately,  these  volumes  are  also 
entitled  Bibliotheca  Erasmiana,  thus  encouraging  confusion  with  van  der  Haeghen's  book. 
Only  a  few  of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  but  including  several  of  his  best  known  and  most  fre- 
quently reprinted  or  translated,  are  treated  in  the  twelve  volumes  that  have  so  far  appeared. 
Here  the  bibliographical  description  is  highly  detailed,  and  often  editions  which  van  der 
Haeghen  missed  are  included.  It  must  therefore  be  the  standard  work  of  bibliographical 
reference  for  those  works  of  Erasmus  that  are  included,  though  of  course  frequently  still 
other  editions  of  works  by  Erasmus  have  been  discovered  since.  Our  reference:  BE,  fol- 
lowed by  volume  number,  followed  by  number  of  first  page  on  which  the  item  is  described; 
e.g.  BE,  V,  462  (though  this  may  mean:  pages  462-465).  If  a  volume  in  our  collection  of 
special  interest  was  found  neither  in  VH  or  BE,  we  used  our  judgment  as  to  whether  to 
provide  a  somewhat  fuller  description. 
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3  Basic  method  of  organization  observed  in  list  below 

We  naturally  begin  with  the  editions  of  Opera  omnia  in  1540  and  1703-6  (plus  reprint  of 
latter).  As  scholars  know,  a  completely  new  edition,  organized  by  a  committee  of  Dutch 
and  other  scholars,  is  in  progress,  and  indeed  the  first  volume  has  appeared  -  its  price  is, 
alas,  high. 

Then  we  basically  follow  the  order  of  VH,  which  means  above  all  listing  editions  of 
works  under  VH's  standardized  titles  alphabetically  organized,  with  individual  editions  by 
date,  as  well  as  possible.  However,  apart  from  excluding  certain  materials  (see  above  under 
III.  1.),  we  decided  to  include  at  the  place  reserved  for  original  editions  also  facsimile  re- 
^    prints  and  xerox  copies  (then  of  course  so  indicated),  and  we  depart  from  VH's  organiza- 
tion by  listing  all  vernacular  translations  (including  those  containing  the  text  both  in  Latin 
and  in  a  translation)  separately,  and  language  by  language,  beginning  with  English,  followed 
by  other  languages.  These  translations  are  introduced  by  appropriate  sub -headings.  Thus 
for  instance,  for  the  Colloquia  (note  that  there  is  also  a  category:  Colloquia  Selecta),  we 
begin  with  those  of  our  holdings  in  Latin,  arranged  by  date,  until  1700;  then  following 
the  sub-heading  Colloquia- Translations  are  listed  first  any  English  translations  we  have; 
then  those  in  other  languages  -  all  the  volumes  in  vernacular  up  to  1970.  The  languages 
are  likewise  ordered  alphabetically:  thus  translations  into  Dutch  precede  those  into 
French,  of  each  particular  work.  This  seems  to  us  a  simple  clear  method. 

Whenever  in  our  copy  a  work  is  printed  together  with  others,  or  bound  together,  we  try 
to  provide  some  brief  indication,  not  more,  for  in  a  brief  title  catalogue  of  a  particular  col- 
lection such  as  ours,  no  great  use  would  have  been  served  if  the  compilers  had  struggled 
even  mere  than  they  did  with  correct  and  complete  identification  of  everything  that  was 
printed  or  bound  together.  Yet  in  every  instance  involving  more  than  one  work  by  Eras- 
mus, each  separate  work  is  noted  at  the  appropriate  place  -  that,  at  least,  was  our  aim. 

4  Other  aspects  of  our  description  of  items 

a  If  a  certain  text  contained  no  clue  as  to  when  or  where  it  was  printed,  some  research 
was  undertaken,  and  some  experts  were  consulted;  others,  e.g.  Sir  Roger  Mynors,  volun- 
teered information  on  one  or  two  items.  Result:  a  few  were  identified,  more  were  not. 
This  of  course  applies  only  to  a  fraction  of  what  are  mainly  quite  early  and  often  pirated 
editions. 

b  We  have  usually  modernized  place  names  and  frequently  standardized  the  names  of 
printers. 

c  Texts  with  interesting  indications  of  earlier  ownership  (many  in  our  volumes  are  not 
interesting)  and  marginalia  or  other  MS  notes  in  books  are  briefly  described;  so  are  some- 
times indications  of  early  censorship  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  Many  of  the  MS  annota- 
tions noted  are  of  course,  like  those  in  most  sixteenth -century  books,  of  little  value  -  but 
some,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  important,  and  it  seemed  wise  to  err  on  the  safe  side, 
d  If  a  particular  binding  of  a  volume  deserved  a  comment,  we  have  provided  it  in  general 
terms,  without  engaging  in  detailed  research  on  a  subject  about  which  we  know  too  little. 
e  Real  defects  in  some  of  our  copies  are  indicated,  whenever  we  felt  that  scholars  should 
be  warned.  As  for  the  collector  of  perfect  samples,  we  did  not  bear  him  in  mind  in  this 
particular  publication,  however  much  we  too  appreciate  perfect  mint  copies. 
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IV  The  Catalogue 


a)  Works  by  Erasmus 
OPERA  OMNIA 
Omnia  opera  ...  cum  praef.  Beati  Rhenani.  Octavus  tomus  theologica  ex  Graecis  scriptori- 

bus  theologiis  ab  ipso  in  Latinum....  Basel,  Froben  &  Episcopius,  1540.  Folio.  Vol.  8 

[of  nine].  "Froben"  censored.  Spine  damaged.    VH  133-1. 

Omnia  opera  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1540.  Folio.  Vol.  9  of  above  collection.  Original  binding: 
off-white  leather  over  wooden  board  tooled  with  design  of  the  Virtues.  Some  worm- 
hole  damage;  well-preserved  metal  clasp;  handwritten  inscription  on  fly-leaf:  Gal 
XV    ;  some  leaves  damp -stained.    VH  133-1. 

Opera  omnia  ...  in  decem  tomos  distincta.  Leiden,  P.  vander  Aa,  1703-1706.  Folio.  10 
vols,  in  11,  front.,  illus.  Complete,  but  some  volumes  seriously  damp-stained  and 
mildewed.  Vol.  Ill  (Epistolae)  illustrated  with  portraits  of  correspondents,  e.g., 
Melanchthon,  Luther,  Charles  V,  etc.    VH  133-2. 

Opera  omnia  ...  in  decem  tomos....  Leiden,  P.  vander  Aa,  1703-06.  Folio.  Facsimile  re- 
print, London,  Gregg  Press,  1962. 

SELECTIONS  -  Translations 

Selections  from  Erasmus,  principally  from  his  Epistles.  Edited  by  P.  S.  Allen.  2nd  ed. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  [196 1]. 

The  Essential  Erasmus.  Selected  and  edited  by  John  P.  Dolan.  New  York,  New  American 
Library,  [1964].  (Mentor  MT  571). 

Christian  Humanism  and  the  Reformation.  Selected  writings,  with  the  life  of  Erasmus  by 
Beatus  Rhenanus.  Edited  by  John  C.  Olin.  New  York,  Harper,  1965.  (Harper  Torch- 
books). 

(French)  Oeuvres  choisies.  Préface,  traductions  et  notes  de  A.  Renaudet.  Paris,  La  Renais- 
sance du  Livre,  n.d.  [ca.  1920?].  (Les  Cent  Chefs-d'oeuvre  Etrangers). 

(German)  Ausgewahlte  Padagogische  Schriften.  Besorgt  von  Anton  J.  Gail.  Paderborn, 
Schoningh,  1963. 

(Spanish)  Obras  escogidas.  Translacion  castellana  directa,  comentarios,  notas  y  un  ensayo 
biobibliogrâfico  por  Lorenzi  Riber.  Madrid,  Aguilar,  1964. 

ADAGIA 

Adagiorum  chiliades  très,  (et  centuriae  fere  totidem).  [Venice,  Aldus,  1508].  Folio.  Lacks 
title  page.  VH  1-6.  BE  IV,  77. 

Collectanea  adagiorum:  ex  secunda  recognitione.  Strassburg,  Schiirer,  1510.  4  .  Paper 
binding.  VH  1-9.  BE  IV,  25. 

Another  copy.  Binding  cloth,  boards;  parchment  inserts  back  and  front.  Prolific  marginal 
and  interlinear  commentary  in  Latin.  The  volume  also  contains  some  work  not  by 
Erasmus  and  a  brief  introduction  to  Greek  grammar. 
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Adagiorum  chiliades  très,  ac  centuriae  fere  totidem.  Basel,  Froben,  1513.  Folio.  Signature 
and  date  on  title  page:  "Germanus  Seyringer,  1562."  VH  1-14.  BE  IV,  82. 

Collectanea  adagiorum  veterum.  Strassburg,  Schurer,  1517.  4°.  Woodcut  border  on  title 
page,  date  1573  inserted  in  ink.  Some  marginal  and  interlinear  markings.  VH  1-21. 
BE  IV,  37. 

Proverbiorum  chiliades.  Basel,  Froben,  1518  [at  end:  "mense  viiilbri  1517"]  [s/V].  Folio. 
Binding,  blindtooled  pigskin  over  wooden  boards,  with  brass  clasps  and  corner  pieces; 
woodcut  title  border,  3  other  woodcut  borders,  printer's  mark  on  last  leaf.  Name  on 
t.p.,  some  marginal  annotations  in  Latin.  VH  2-2.  BE  IV,  94. 

Adagiorum  chiliades  IV.  Basel,  Froben,  1520.  Folio.  Binding,  blindtooled  pigskin  over 
wooden  boards,  with  brass  clasps.  Woodcut  title  border;  printer's  mark  on  last  leaf. 
VH  2-10.  BE  IV  99. 

Adagiorum  chiliades  quatuor.  Basel,  Froben,  1523.  Folio.  Engraved  title  page,  calf  bind- 
ing. Described  by  Dibdin  as  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  the  Adagiorum.  Frontis- 
piece: woodcuts  of  classical  authors.  VH  2-16.  BE  IV,  101. 

'Adagiorum  opus.  Basel,  Froben,  1526.  Folio.  Binding,  wooden  boards,  tooled  light- 
colored  leather  spine,  clasp  missing.  Some  worm  holes.  Marginal  commentary  in 
Latin.  VH  2-22.   BE  IV,  104. 

Epitome  chiliadum  adagiorum  ...  per  Hadr.  Barlandum  conscripta.  Cologne,  G.  H. 

Hihorpius,  1527.  8°.  Bound  with  Filelfo,  Francesco,  Epistolae  familiares,  and  other 
works,  Hagenau,  Thomas  Anselm,  1519.  Binding,  leather  over  wooden  boards,  tooled 
with  several  religious  figures,  both  front  and  back,  and  the  date  1533.  Metal  clasps 
missing.  Handwritten  index  to  Filelfo  on  fly  leaf.    VH  2-24.  BE  IV,  242. 

Adagiorum  epitome  a  Theodorico  Cortehoevio  in  compendium  digestum.  Cologne,  Prael, 
1533.  12°.  Calf  binding.  At  back,  heraldic  design  and  motto:  "Humilitas  vincit  om- 
nia."   BE  IV,  272. 

Adagiorum  chiliades.  Basel,  Froben,  1536.  Folio.  Binding,  leather  over  wooden  boards, 
tooled  with  figures  of  Christ  and  the  saints  with  date  1538  imposed  later.  Metal 
clasps  missing.  Handwritten  notes  in  Latin  and  Greek  on  flyleaf.  Latin  marginalia. 
VH  3-14.   BE  IV,  117. 

Adagiorum  chiliades.  Basel,  Froben,  1539.  Folio.  VH  3-21.  BE  IV,  122. 

Adagiorum  opus.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1550.  Folio.  Copious  marginal  and  interlinear  notes 
in  two  hands.  VH  5-2.  BE  IV,  132. 

Adagiorum  chiliades  ...  quatuor.  Basel,  Froben,  1551.  Folio.  VH  5-6.  BE  IV,  134. 

Adagiorum  chiliades  quatuor.  [Geneva],  Oliva  Robertus  Stephanus,  1558.  Folio.  Leather 
binding.  Printer's  mark:  "Noli  Altum  Sapere."  VH  5-14.   BE  IV,  140. 

Adagiorum  chiliades  ...  quatuor.  Basel,  Froben,  1559.  Folio.  Original  binding,  leather  over 
wooden  boards,  tooled  with  scenes  from  life  of  Christ.  Metal  clasps  missing,  slight 
worm  hole  damage.  VH  5-16.  BE  IV,  146. 

Adagiorum  D.  Erasmi  Roterodami  Epitome.  Cologne,  Fabricius  and  Gymnicus,  1572.  8°. 
VH  6-1.  BE  IV,  328. 
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Adagiorum  chiliades  quatuor.  Basel,  Episcopius,  1574.  Folio.  VH  6-4.  BE  IV,  163. 

Adagia.  Venice,  Farris,  1591.  4°.  VH  6-13.  BE  IV,  198. 

Epitome  Adagiorum  Erasmi ...  Geneva,  Chouet,  1593.  8°.  Some  worm  traces.  VH  6-14. 
BE  IV,  339. 

Adagiorum  D.  Erasmi  Roterodami  Epitome.  Wittenberg,  Hoffmann,  1599.  8°.  Leather 
binding,  "ISM  1609"  stamped  on  front.  BE  IV,  340. 

Adagiorum  Chiliades  luxta  Locos  Communes  Digestae.  Frankfurt,  Wechel,  1599.  Folio. 
Paper  felt  binding.  Some  damp  staining.  VH  6-18.  BE  IV,  200. 

Adagiorum  chiliades  iuxta  locos  communes  digestae.  Hannover,  Wechel,  1617.  Folio. 
VH  6-24.  BE  IV,  216. 

Adagia,  id  est:  Proverbiorum,  paroemiarum  et  parabolarum  omnium  ...  Frankfurt, 
Pressius,  1646.  Folio.  VH  7-5.  BE  IV,  221. 

Adagiorum  epitome.  Amsterdam,  Elzevier,  1650.  12°.  VH  7-7.  BE  IV,  348. 

Adagiorum  epitome.  Amsterdam,  Elzevier,  1663.  12°.  VH  7-10.  BE  IV,  352. 

.  Adagiorum  epitome.  Amsterdam,  J ansson,  1663.  12°.  VH  7-11.  BE  IV,  351. 

Another  copy.  Leather  bound,  front  cover  missing. 

Adagiorum  epitome.  Oxford,  Hall  &  Curteyne,  1666.  12°.  Same  as  the  Amsterdam, 
Elzevier,  1663  edition,  with  ornaments  for  printer's  mark.  Front  cover  missing. 
VH7-12.  BE  IV,  354. 

Adagiorum  epitome  recognita.  Leipzig,  Thilonis,  1678.  12°.  Frontispiece  portrait  of 
Erasmus.  VH  7-17.  BE  IV,  355. 

o 

Adagiorum  epitome  recognita.  Leipzig,  Forster,  1696.  12  .  Reprint  of  Leipzig  1678 
edition.  VH  7-18.  BE  IV,  359. 

ADAGIA  -  Translations 

Proverbs  or  adagies  with  newe  addicions  gathered  out  of  the  chiliades  of  Erasmus  by 
Richard  Taverner.  Hereunto  be  also  added  Mimi  Publiani.  London,  Fletestrete, 
R.B.  1539.  8°.  VH  4-2.   BE  IV,  387.  Xerox  of  STC  10436.  Mimi  Publiani  not 
included  in  this  copy. 

Proverbes  or  adagies  ...  Publiani.  London,  Fletestrete,  Richard  Bances,  1539.  8°.  Xerox 
of  STC  10437.  VH  4-2?    BE  IV,  387. 

Proverbes  or  adagies  gathered  out  of  the  chiliades  of  Erasmus  by  Richarde  Taverner,  with 
newe  additions  as  well  of  Latyn  proverbes  as  of  Englysshe.  (London)  Edward  Whyt- 
churche,  1545.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10438.  BE  IV,  388. 

Adagia  in  Latine  and  English,  contayning  fyve  hundreth  proverbes  ...  Aberdeen,  Raban, 
1622.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10442.  VH  6-25.  BE  IV,  392. 

Proverbs,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Adagia  of  Erasmus  ...  (compiled)  by  Robert  Bland. 
London,  Egerton,  1814.  Vol.  I  only.  VH  7-21.  BE  IV,  393. 
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ANTIBARBARA 

Antibarbaronim  liber  unus...  Basel,  Froben,  1520.  4°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Silenii 
Alcibiadis,  Froben,  1517.  VH  9-3  (4?). 

Antibarbarorum  liber  unus...  Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1520.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus, 
Epistola  apologetica  ad  Christophorum  Episcopum  Basiliensem  de  interdicto  esu 
carnium;  Stunica,  Lopis:  Annotatio  in  annotationem  Erasmi,  ex  loannis  Capi.  1; 
Erasmus,  Apologia  contra  Sanctium  Caranzam;  Stunica,  Annotatio  in  annotationem 
Erasmi,  ex  cap.  V  ad  Ephesios;  Erasmus,  Responsio  ad  annotationem  Jac.  Lopis 
Stunicae;  Caranza,  Sanctius,  Annotationes;  Erasmus,  Apologia  contra  Lopidem 
Stunicam;  Knobloch,  1522.  VH  9-2  (?) 

APOLOGIA  ADVERSUS  MONACHOS  QUOSDAM  HISPANOS 

Apologia  adversus  articulos  aliquot  per  monachos  quosdam,  in  Hispaniis,  exhibitos.  Basel, 
Thomas  Wolff,  1529.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Sileni  Alcibiadis;  Frobenius,  lo.. 
Scholia  in  praecedentem  declamationem;  Erasmus,  Scarabeus;  Rhenanus,  Beams, 
Scholia  in  Scarabeum.  No  imprint,  1524. 

APOLOGIA  CONTRA  SANCTIUM  CARANZAM 

Apologia  de  tribus  locis,  quos  ut  recte  taxatos  a  Stunica  defenderat  Sanctius  Caranzaa 

theologus.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola  apologetica...,  etc.,  Knobloch,  1522. 

Bound  with  Erasmus,  Antibarbara,  Knobloch,  1520. 

APOLOGIA  CONTRA  JAC.LATOMI 

Apologia,  refellens  suspiciones  quorundam  dictitantium  dialogum  D.  lacobi  Latomi  de 
tribus  Unguis  &  ratione  studij  theologici,  conscriptum  fuisse  adversus  ipsum.  Basel, 
Froben,  1519.  4°.  Printed  with  Latomus,  De  trium  linguarum  &  studij  theologici 
ratione  dialogus.  VH  11-4. 

APOLOGIA  CONTRA  LOPIDEM  STUNICAM 

Apologia  adversus  libellum  Stunicae,  cui  titulum  fecit,  Blasphemiae  impietates  Erasmi. 

Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola  apologetica...,  Knobloch,  1522.  Bound  with  Erasmus, 

Antibarbara,  Knobloch,  1520. 

Apologia  ad  Stunicae  conclusiones.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Exomologesis  sive  modus  con- 
fitendi,  et  al.,  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Modus  orandi 
Deum,  Basel,  Froben,  1525.  8°.  VH  12-4. 

APOLOGIA  DE  IN  "PRINCIPIO  ERAT  SERMO" 

Apologia  Erasmi  Roterodami  palam  refellens  quorundam  seditiosos  ciamores  apud  popu  - 
lum  ac  magnates,  quibus  ut  impie  factum  iactitant  quod  in  evangelio  loannis  verterit, 
in  principio  erat  sermo.  No  printer  or  date,  but  identified  in  letter  from  Prof.  Roger 
Mynors  as  Niirnberg,  Friedrich  Peypus,  ca.  1520.  4°.  Woodcut  at  end.   Some  worm 
holes.   Bound  with  Carmen  Sbrulii  in  Louanienses  sycophantas. 
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APOPHTHEGM  ATA 

Apophthegmatum,  sive  scite  dictorum  libri  sex.   Basel,  Froben,  1531.   4°.  Worm  traces. 
VH15-1.  BE  III,  3. 

Apophthegmatum....  Paris,  Cyanaeus  &  Roigninus,  1531.  8°.  Marginalia  in  Latin.  VH  15-3. 
BE  111,14. 

Apophthegmatum  opus  cum  primis  frugiferum  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1532.  Folio.  Original 
binding,  metal  clasps  missing;  worm  traces;  marginal  &  interlinear  Latin  annotations. 
Bound  with  Erasmus  (Ed.),  P.  Terentius  Afer,  Froben,  1532.  VH  15-4.  BE  III,  16. 

Apophthegmatum  libri  octo.  Basel,  Froben,  1535.  8°.  Original  binding,  tooled  leather  on 
wood,  metal  clasps.  VH  15-12.  BE  III,  27. 

Aliquot  sententiarum  flores  ...  una  cum  interpretatione  Richardi  Taverni  ...  Printed  with 
Erasmus  (éd.),  Dion  Cato,  et  al.  London,  Taverner,  1540.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  4843. 

Apophthegmatum  libri  octo.  Cologne,  Gymnicus,  1541.  8°.  Original  binding,  tooled 
leather  on  wooden  boards,  metal  clasps.  VH  16-3.  BE  III,  59. 

Apophthegmatum  ex  optimis  utrisque  linguae  scriptoribus  ...  Cologne,  Gymnicus,  1547. 
9  micro  cards. 

Apophthegmatum  opus  ...  Paris,  Rob.  Stephanus,  1547.  8°.  VH  16-19.   BE  III,  66. 

Apophthegmatum...  libri  octo.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1551.  8°.  VH  17-9.  BE  III,  73. 

Apophthegmatum...  libri  octo.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1556.  8°.  VH  17-21.  BE  III,  81. 

Apophthegmatum  ...  libri  VIII.  Basel,  Froben,  1558.  8°.  VH  18-7.   BE  III,  82. 

Apophthegmatum  ...  libri  octo.  Lyons,  Frellonius,  1562.  16"^°.  Binding  tooled  leather 
on  wood  dated  1566;  metal  clasps  missing.  VH  18-15.   BE  III,  90. 

Apophthegmatum  ...  libri  VIII.  Basel,  [Episcopius],  1565.  8  .  Binding  tooled  leather  on 
board  dated  1569;  metal  clasp  missing.  VH  18-19.  BE  III,  94. 

Apophthegmatum  ...  libri  octo.  Cologne,  Fabricius  &  Gymnicus,  1570.  8°.  Binding  tooled 
leather  on  wood  dated  1572;  metal  clasps  missing.  VH  18-21.   BE  III,  96. 

Apophthegmatum  ...  libri  [octo].  Venice,  Zenari,  1583.  16°.  VH  18-24.   BE  III,  102. 

Apophthegmatum  ...libri  octo.  The  Hague,  Maire,  1641.   12°.  VH  19-4.   BE  III,  113. 

Apophthegmatum...  libri  octo.  Amsterdam,  Ravestein,  1671.  12°.  VH  19-5.  BE  III,  114. 

APOPHTHEGMATA  -  Translations 

The  Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus,  trans.  Nicholas  Udall.  Boston  (Lincolnshire),  Roberts, 
1877.  (Literally  repr.  from  the  scarce  ed.  of  1564).  VH  19-13.  BE  III,  155. 

The  garden  of  wysdom  ...  drawen  forth  of  good  authours,  as  well  Grekes  as  Latyns,  by 
Richard  Tauerner.  London,  Solde  in  Lomberdstrete  at  the  signe  of  the  Lamb  by  John 
Haruye,  1539.  Xerox  of  STC  23711a. 

The  flowers  of  sentencies  gathered  out  of  sundry  wryters  by  Erasmus  in  Latine,  and  Englished 
by  Richard  Taverner.  London,  Richard  Taverner,  1540.  Xerox  of  STC  10445.  VH  16-2. 
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Apophthegnes,  that  is  to  saie,  prompte,  quicke,  wittie  and  sentencious  saiynges,  of  certain 
emperours,  kynges...  now  translated  ...  by  Nicolas  Udall.  London,  Richard  Grafton, 
1542.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10443.  VH  16-5.  BE  III,  150. 

ARBITRIO  (DE  LIBERO)  DIATRIBE 

De  libero  arbitrio  ôtarptjST?,  sive  coUatio.  No  imprint,  no  date.  8°.  Bound  with  Aurelius 
Augustinus,  De  natura  et  gratia,  De  Spirtu  et  litera  (Nuremberg,  1524),  and  with 
Erasmus,  De  immensa  dei  misericordia,  Virginis  et  Martyris  comparatio  (Basel,  1524). 
Also  bound  with  Erasmus,  Exomologesis  (Basel,  Froben,  1524),  Paraphrasis  in  tertium 
psalmum.  Duo  diplomata  Papae  Adriani  sexti  cum  responsionibus,  Epistola  de  morte, 
Apologia  ad  Stunicae  conclusiones.  Latin  marginal  annotations. 

De  libero  arbitrio  ôtarptjSr?,  sive  coUatio.  No  imprint,  no  date.  8°.  Bound  with  Luther, 
De  servo  arbitrio  (Wittenberg,  lo.  Lufft,  1526),  also  bound  with  Erasmus,  Hyperaspistes 
(Basel,  1526). 

De  libero  arbitrio  ÔtarptjSr?,  sive  collatio.  No  imprint,  no  date.  8°.  Bound  inter  alia  with 
Erasmus,  Modus  orandi  Deum  (Basel,  Froben,  1525),  Marginal  annotations. 

ARBITRIO  (DE  LIBERO)-  Translations 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  and  Martin  Luther:  Discourse  on  free  will.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Ernst  F.  Winter.  New  York,  Ungar,  1961.  (In  series  "Milestones  of  Thought"). 

Vom  freien  Willen.  Verdeutscht  von  Otto  Schumacher.  Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht,  1956. 

BELLUM  -  Translations 

Bellum  Erasmi,  translated  into  englyshe.  London,  Tho.  Bertheleti,  1534.  8°,  Xerox  of 

STC  10449.  VH  22-14. 
Against  war.  Boston,  1907.  2  micro  cards. 

CARMEN  DE  CASA  NATALITIA  PUERI  JESU 

Carmen  de  casa  natalitia  pueri  Jesu.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes, 
Strassburg,  Schurer,  1515.  4°.  VH  25-3. 

Carmen  de  casa  natalicia  pueri  Jesu.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes, 
Strassburg,  Schurer,  1516.  4°.  VH  25-4. 

Ode  de  casa  natalitia  Jesu.  See:  Enchiridion...,  Basel,  Froben,  1518. 

CARMINA 

Carmina  de  Angelis.  Carmina  complura  de  puero  Jesu.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et 
Lucubrationes,  Strassburg,  Schurer,  1515.  4°.  VH  26-4. 

Carmina  de  Angelis.  Carmina  complura  de  puero  Jesu.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et 
Lucubrationes,  Strassburg,  Schurer,  1516.  4°.  VH  26-5. 

Carmen  graecanicum  Virgini  Sacrum  Mariae.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes, 
Strassburg,  Schurer,  1515. 
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Carmen  graecanicum  Virgini  Sacrum  Mariae.  Printed  in  Lucubratiuncuiae  et  Lucubratione^ 
Strassburg,  Schûrer,  1516. 

Carmina  scholaria.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Ratione  (de)  studii ...  et  al.,  Strassburg,  Schùrer,] 
1512.  4°.  Wormholes.  VH  169-2. 

Carmina  scholaria.  Strassburg,  Schûrer,  1514.  4°.  Printed  with  De  ratione  studii,  Concio 
de  puero  Jesu,  and  Expostulario  Jesu;  bound  with  De  duplici  Copia  Verborum,  Epistol^ 
ad  J.  Wymphelingium,  and  Parabolae  sive  Similia,  Strassburg,  Schùrer,  1514.  Binding: 
wood  &  tooled  leather,  clasps  missing;  early  marginalia.  VH  26-3. 

Carmina  scholaria.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Ratione  (de)  studii ...  et  al.,  Strassburg,  Schùrer, 
1516.  4°.  VH  26-5  (cf.  VH  169-7). 

Carmina  scholaria.  Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1521.  8°.  Printed  with  De  ratione  studii  (im- 
perfect); officium  discipulorum  ex  Quintiliano  (lacking);  Concio  de  puero  Jesu; 
Expostulatio  Jesu.  Bound  with  Ratio  verae  Theologiae,  Knobloch,  1521;  Enchiridion, 
Knobloch,  1521;  and  Ad  Paulum  Volzium,  Basel,  1518.  VH  26-10. 

CARMINA  -  Translations 

The  poems...  introduced  and  edited  by  Dr.  C.  Reedijk.  Leiden,  Brill,  1956.  (2  copies). 

CIVILITATE  (DE)  MORUM  PUERILIUM  LIBELLUS 

De  civilitate  morum  puerilium ...  libellus  nunc  primum  &  conditus  &  aeditus.  Roberto 

Whitinioni  interprète...  London,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1532.  8°.  Latin  and  English. 

Xerox  of  STC  10467.  VH  29-16. 

De  civilitate  morum  puerilium ...  libellus  nunc  primum  &  conditus  &  aeditus.  Roberto 
Whitinioni  interprète.  London,  John  Byddell,  1540.  8°.  Latin  and  English  in  parallel 
columns.  Xerox  of  STC  10468. 

De  civilitate  morum  puerilium  libellus  in  certa  capita  &  quaestiones  resolutus  scholiisque 
illustratus  a  M.  Bernhardo  Hederico ...  Rostock,  Hallervordius,  1632.  8°.  Bound  with 
Anon.,  Methodus  et  Leges  Studiorum,  Reusnerus,  1632;  and  with  Anon.,  Praecepta 
civilitatis  morum,  1632.  VH  32-18? 

COLLOQUIA 

Familiarium  colloquiorum  formulae,  et  alia  quedam  per  Erasmum  recognita.  London, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1519.  4°.  Xerox  of  RSTC  10450.5  VH  35-13.   BE  VI,  54. 

Familiarium  colloquiorum  formulae  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1523  [mense  augusto].  Early  mar- 
ginalia. Rebound.  VH  36-2.   BE  I,  129. 

Another  copy,  in  early  leather  binding,  with  early  MS  notes  of  interest  in  more  than  one 
hand,  one  dated  Coloniae  1527. 

Familiarium  colloquiorum  opus.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1538.  8°.  VH  37-14.  BE  I,  256. 

Colloquiorum  familiarum  opus...  Basel,  Brylinger,  1540.  8°.   Binding  missing.  BE  I,  263. 

Colloquiorum  familiarum  opus.   Lyons,  Gryphius,  1542.  Lacking  last  page  of  index. 
VH  37-20.   BE  VI,  61. 
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Familiarum  CoUoquiorum  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodamis  opus...  Basel,  Froben,  1543.  8°. 
VH  37-24.  BE  I,  278. 

Familiarum  colloquiarum ...  Cologne,  Fabricius,  1559.  8°.  BE  I,  304. 

Familiarium  colloquiorum  opus,  ut  postremum  a  Frobenio  est  editum,  ipsius  Auctoris 
manu  recognitum:  doctissimis  etiam  scholiis  nunc  recens  illustratum.  Brevis  eiusdem 
auctoris  vita.  Cologne,  Horst,  1591.  8°.  VH  38-22.  BE  I,  327. 

CoUoquia  Familiaria.  Amsterdam,  Janssonius,  1621.  16°.  Bound  with  Petronius,  Satyri- 
con  (Amsterdam,  1626).  Engraved  frontispiece.  VH  39-5.  BE  I,  345. 

Colloquia  nunc  emendatiora.  Amsterdam,  J annsonius,  1644.  12°.  Engraved  frontispiece. 
VH  39-18.  BE  I,  378. 

Colloquia,  nunc  emendatiora,  cum  omnium  notis.  Amsterdam,  Elzevier,  1650.  16°. 
VH  39-21.  BE  I,  381. 

Colloquia,  nunc  emendatiora.  Amsterdam,  Janssonius,  1651.  12°.  VH  39-22.  BE  I,  384. 

Colloquia,  nunc  emendatiora.  Amsterdam,  Elzevier,  1655.  12°.  VH  39-26.  BE  I,  386. 

[Colloquia,  accurante  C.  Schrevelio].  [Leiden,  Hackius,  1655].  Lacks  title  page.  Engraved 
frontispiece.  VH  40-1.  BE  I,  388. 

Colloquia,  nunc  emendatiora.  Cum  annotationibus  Arnoldi  Montani.  Amsterdam,  J ansson, 
1658.  12°.  VH  40-4.  BE  I,  405.  (Also  on  microcards). 

Colloquia,  nunc  emendatiora.  Cum  omnium  notis.  Basel,  Konig,  1661.  18°.  BE  I,  410. 

Colloquia  familiaria.  In  usum  studiosae  juventutis.  Cum  notis...  Editio  tertia.  Paris, 
Thiboust,  1661.   12°.  VH  40-6.  BE  I,  407. 

Colloquia  familiara.  Utrecht,  Zyll,  1662.  VH  40-11.  BE  I,  412. 

Colloquia,  cum  notis  selectis  variorum;  addito  indice  novo;  accurante  Corn.  Schrevelio. 
Leiden  &  Rotterdam,  Hackius,  1664.  8°.  VH  40-12.  BE  I,  416. 

Colloquiorum  ...  familiarum  opus  aureum  ...  Editio  omnium  (quae  lucem  viderunt 
hactenus)  absolutissima.  [Ed.  J.  Clarke].  London,  J.  Flesher,  1670.  8°. 

Colloquia  familiaria,  nunc  emendatiora,...  [éd.]  a  Davido  Constantio.  Geneva,  S.  de 

Tournes,  1681.  12°.  VH  41-4(8°)?    BE  I,  432.  Has  engraved  frontispiece.  (Also 

on  microcards). 
Colloquia  nunc  emendatiora  cum  omnium  notis.  Basel,  Konig,  1683.  18  .  VH  41-7. 

BE  I,  436. 
Colloquiorum  ...  familiarum  opus  aureum  ...  Editio  omnium  (quae  lucem  viderunt  hactenus) 

absolutissima.  [ed.  J.  Clarke?].  London,  Eliz.  Flesher,  1683.  8°.  Engraved  frontispiece. 

Colloquia...  cum  notis  Arnoldi  Montani.  Leipzig,  L.  S.  Corner,  1684.  12°.  Engraved  front. 

&t.p.  VH41-9.  BE  1,437. 
Colloquia  familiaria.  Petrus  Rabus ...  recensuit,  et  notas  perpétuas  addidit.  Accedit  "Con- 

flictus  Thaliae  et  Barbariei,"  auctore  Erasmo.  Rotterdam,  Leers,  1693.  8°.  VH  41-18. 

BE  I,  446. 
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Colloquia  nunc  emendatiora.  Amsterdam,  H.  &  vid.  T.  Boom,  1698.  12°.  Engraved  t.p. 
VH  41-23.  BE  1,457. 

Colloquia  nunc  emendatiora.  Cum  annotationibus  Arnoldi  Montani.  Accedit ...  Moriae 
Encomium,  s[ive]  Stulticiae  Laus.  Leipzig,  Zeidler,  1699.  12°.  Engraved  frontispiece 
&  t.p.  VH  41-24.  BE  1,460. 

Colloquia  familiaria.  No  imprint,  no  date  [ca.  1700?].  24°.  590  pages,  woodcut,  title 
page.  VH  43-26.  BE  I,  519. 

COLLOQUIA  -  Translations 

The  Colloquies,  or  Familiar  Discourses  of  Desiderius  Erasmus...  trans.  H.  M.,  Gent.  Lon- 
don, Brome,  ^r  a/.,  1671.  8°.  Engraved  frontispiece,  damaged.  VH  40-18.  BE  V,  437. 

All  the  Familiar  Colloquies ...  [trans.]  by  N.  Bailey.  The  second  edition  ...  London,  printed 
for  J.  J.  and  P.  Knapton...,  1733.  8°.  Contains  signature  of  Rev.  E[gerton]  Ryerson. 
VH  42-14.  BE  V,  442. 

The  Colloquies  of  Erasmus.  Tr.  by  N.  Bailey.  Edited  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  E.  Johnson. 
London,  Reeves  &  Turnes,  1878.  8°.  2  vols.  BE  V,  445. 

The  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  translated  by  Craig  R.  Thompson.  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1965.  Signature  of  Craig  R.  Thompson. 

(Dutch)  Zamenspraken  (Colloquia),  trans.  B.  H.  Lulofs.  Groningen,  Wolters,  1840. 
VH43-7.  BE  V,  357. 

(French)  Les  Entretiens  familiers  d'Erasme,  divisez  en  cinq  decades ...  Traduction  nouvelle 
[par  Chapuzeau].  Geneva,  L  H.  Widerhold,  1669.   12°.  2  vols.  VH  40-16.  BE  V,  215. 

(Italian)  Colloquii  famigliari  di  Erasmo  Roterodamo  ad  ogni  qualità  di  parlare,  &  spetial- 
mente  à  cose  pietose  accommodati.  Trans.  Pietro  Lauro  Modonese.  Venice,  Valgrisi, 
1545.  8°.  Rebound.  VH  37-31.  BE  V,  281. 

COLLOQUIA  SELECTA 

Quotidiani  sermonis  formulae  communiones  ex  Erasmi  colloquijs,  tum  alijs,  in  puerorum 
usum  deceptae.  Wittemberg,  G.  Rhauus,  1537.  8°.  Lacks  binding.  Not  in  VH  or  BE. 

COLLOQUIA  SELECTA  -  Translations 

The  dyalogue  bytwene  Jullius  the  seconde.  Genius,  and  saynt  Peter.  Reader  refrayne  from 
laughynge.  London,  Byddell,  1535.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  14842.  Not  in  VH  or  BE. 

A  dialogue  or  communication  of  two  persons ...  intituled  ye  pylgremage  of  pure  devotyon. 
Newly  translatyd  into  Englishe.  [London?   Byddell?   1540?].  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10454. 
Not  in  VH  or  BE. 

A  very  pleasaunt  &  fruitful  Diologe  called  the  Epicure  ...  newly  translated.  London,  Graf- 
ton, 1545.  Xerox  of  STC  10460.    VH  45-2?    BE  (cf.  VI,  359). 

Two  dyaloges  written  in  laten  by  ...  Erasmus ...  one  called  Polyphemus  or  the  gospeller  / 
the  other  dysposyng  of  thynges  and  names  /  translated  into  Englyshe  by  Edmonde 
Becke.  Canterbury,  Mychell,  [1550?].  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10459.  VH  50-10. 
BE  V,  492. 
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A  mery  Dialogue,  declaringe  the  propertyes  of  shrowde  shrewes,  and  honest  wyves,  not 
onelie  verie  pleasaunte,  but  also  not  a  lytle  profitable  ...  Translated  into  Englyshe. 
London,  Kytson,  1557.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10455.   VH  45-7.  BE  V,  505. 

A  modest  meane  to  Mariage,  pleasauntly  set  foorth  by  ...  Erasmus ...  and  translated  into 
Englishe  by  N[icholas]  L[eigh].  London,  Denham,  1568.  8°.  Printed  with' following 
item.  Xerox  of  STC  10499.  Not  in  VH  or  BE. 

Of  the  yong  man  and  the  evill  disposed  woman.  Printed  with  previous  item. 

Seven  dialogues  both  pithie  and  profitable  ...  by  W.  B[urton].  London,  for  Nicholas  Ling..., 
1606.  4°.  Xerox  of  STC  10459.  VH  45-14.  BE  V,  486. 

Select  Colloquies  Out  of  Erasmus  Roterodamus.,..  The  second  Impression  Corrected  and 
Amended;  with  the  Addition  of  two  Colloquies  to  the  Former.  By  Sir  Ro.  L'Estrange, 
Knight.  London,  for  R.  Bentley...  and  R.  Sare,  1689.  8°.  Bookplate  of  Sir  R.  Throck- 
morton and  his  signature  on  title-page.  VH  46-14.  BE  V,  454. 

Twenty-two  Select  Colloquies  ...  [tr.]  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange. ...  added,  seven  more  dia- 
logues... [tr.]  by  Mr.  Tho.  Brown.  London,  for  Daniel  Brown,  1711.  8°.  Contains 
signature  of  Rev.  E[gerton]  Ryerson.  VH  47-2.  BE  V,  460. 

Twenty- two  select  Colloquies  out  of  Erasmus  Roterodamus,  pleasantly  representing 
several  superstitious  levities  that  were  crept  into  the  Church  of  Rome...  [Trans.]  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange.  London,  Brown  et  al,  1725.  VH  47-6.  BE  V,  462. 

Erasmi  Colloquia  Selecta  Decem:  or.  Ten  Select  Colloquies  of  Erasmus.  Dispos'd  in  the 
following  manner.  I.  The  Original  Text....  0.  An  English  Translation,  as  literal  as  pos- 
sible ...  For  the  use  of  young  scholars.  By  N.  Bailey.  London,  for  J.  Brotherton  [etc.], 
173  3.  Notin  VH.  BE  V,  482. 

The  Select  colloquies  of  Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  as  literal  as  possible ...  by 
John  Clarke.  6th  ed.  London,  Bettesworth  [etc.],  1736.  Worn  and  dirty,  lacks  bind- 
ing. VH  47-12.  BE  V,  470. 

Desiderii  Erasmi  Colloquiorum  Selectorum  Editio,  cum  notis.  Opera  et  studio  Thomae 
Cooke.  Selected  Colloquys  of  Desiderius  Erasmus,  with  Notes,  by  Mr.  Cooke,  [Latin 
and  English].  London,  for  James  Hodges,  1746.  Not  in  VH  or  BE. 

Pilgrimages  to  Saint  Mary  of  Walsingham  and  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  By  Desiderius 
Erasmus.  Newly  translated  ...  by  John  Gough  Nichols...  Westminster,  Nichols,  1849. 
8^  Illust.,  engraved  front.  VH  48-17.  BE  V,  498. 

[Another  copy,  printed  with  the  following]. 

Pilgrimages ...  with  the  colloquy  on  rash  vows ...  and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  John  Gough 
Nichols.  Westminster,  Nichols,  1849. 

Erasmi  colloquia  selecta:  arranged  for  translation  and  retranslation;  adapted  for  the  use  of 
boys  who  have  begun  the  Latin  syntax.  By  Edward  C.  Lowe  ...  Oxford  and  London, 
Parker,  1866.  VH  49-1.  BE  V,  481. 

Pilgrimages  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  with  the  colloquy  on  rash  vows,  &  the  characters 
of  Archbishop  Warham  &  Dean  Colet.  London,  1875.  Five  microcards.  VH  50-5. 
BE  V,  503. 
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The  earliest  English  translations  of  Erasmus'  Colloquia  1536-1566  ...  edited,  with  Intro- 
ductions and  notes  by  Henry  de  Vocht,  Louvain  and  London,  1928.  Signature  on 
cover:  A.  W.  Reed. 

Inquisitio  de  fide.  Edited  with  Intro,  and  Comment,  by  Craig  R.  Thompson.  Latin  and 
English  text.  (Yale  Studies  in  Religion,  no.  XV).  New  Haven,  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1950. 

(Dutch)  Eenige,  deels  boertige  en  satirieke,  deels  meer  ernstige  Zamenspraken  van  Desi- 
derius  Erasmus  of  tafereelen  uit  de  zestiende  eeuw.  naar  Erasmus'  Latijn  vrij  vertaald 
en  met  eene  voorrede,  korte  inleidingen  en  aanteekeningen  voorzien  door  Mr.  B.H. 
Lulofs.  Groningen,  J.  B.  Wolters,  1840.  VH  48-16.  BE  V,  357. 

(French)  Julius  dialogue  entre  Saint  Pierre  et  le  Pape  Jules  II ...  attribué  à  Erasme,  à  Fausto 
Andrelini  et  plus  communément  à  Ulrich  de  Hutte.  Tr.  Edmond  Thion.  Paris,  Isidore 
Liseux,  1875.  Latin  and  French  text.  VH  50-4. 

(French)  Les  obsèques  séraphiques.  Traduction  nouvelle  par  Victor  Develay.  Paris, 
Librairie  des  Bibliophiles,  1872.  32°.  VH  49-14?   BE  V,  272. 

(German)  Ergôtzliche  und  lehrreiche  Gesprâche ...  Franckfurt  und  Leipzig,  Joannes  Adam. 
Schmidt,  1735.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Moriae  encomium,  Uzzleben?  1735?  Title 
pages  missing.  Vorrede.  Five  woodcuts.  VH  47-11.  BE  V,  385. 

(Italian)  L'apoteosi  di  Capnione  o  I'assunzione  in  cielo  di  Giovanni  Reuchlin,  incompara- 
bile  eroe  della  sapienza.  Printed  with  Latin  text  and  Italian  translation  in  Vallese,  Da 
Dante  ad  Erasmo...,  Scalabrini,  1962. 

CONCIO  DE  PUERO  JESU 

Concio  de  puero  Jesu  in  schola  Coletica  Londini  instituta  pronuncianda.  Printed  with 
Erasmus,  Ratione  (De)  studii...  et  al.,  Schiirer,  1512.  4°.  Cf.  VH  169-2. 

Concio  de  puero  lesu  in  schola ...  Colophon:  Ex  Aedibus  Matthiae  Schiirerij....  Printed 
with  De  ratione  studii,  Expostulatio  Jesu,  and  Carmina;  bound  with  De  duplici  Copia 
Verborum,  Epistola  ad  J  Wymphelingium,  and  Parabolae  sive  Similia,  Schiirer,  1514. 
Original  binding,  tooled  leather  &  wooden  boards.  Early  marginalia.  VH  52-1. 

Oratio  in  laudem  pueri  Jesu.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes,  Schiirer, 

1515.  4°.  VH  52-4. 

Oratio  in  laudem  pueri  Jesu.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes,  Schiirer, 

1516.  4°.  VH  52-7. 

Concio  de  puero  Jesu  in  schola...  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Ratione  (De)  studii ...  et  al., 
Schurer,  1516.  4°.  Leaf  XVII  lacking.  Cf.  VH  169-7. 

Concio  de  puero  Jesu.  See  Enchiridion  ...,  Basel,  Froben,  1518.  4°.  VH  79-9. 

Concio  de  puero  lesv  in  schola...  Colophon:  Argentinae  apvd  loannem  Knoblovchvm, 
mense  Nov.  Anno  M.D.XXI.  8°.  Printed  with  De  ratione  studii  (5  leaves  only);  Offi- 
cium  discipulorum  ex  Quintiliano  (lacking);  Expostulatio  lesv  ad  Mortales;  Carmina 
scholaria.  Bound  with  Ratio  verae  Theologiae,  Knobloch,  1521;  and  Enchiridion, 
Knobloch,  1521.  Binding:  tooled  leather  on  wood,  metal  clasps  missing.  VH  52-16. 
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CONCIO  DE  PUERO  JESU  -  Translations 

A  Sermon  of  the  chylde  Jesus.  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  the  sygne  of  St. 
George  by  me  Robert  Redman,  [ca.  1540?].  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10509.  VH  53-24. 

CONSCRIBENDIS  (DE)  EPISTOLIS  LIBELLUS 

Libellus  de  conscribendis  epistolis.  Opus  olim  ab  eodem  coeptum,  sed  prima  manu,  mox 
expoliri  coeptus,  sed  intermissum,  nunc  primum  prodit  in  lucem.  Apud  praeclaram 
Cantabrigiensem  Academiam.  Ann.  M.D.XXI.  4°.  Xerox  of  STC  10496.  VH  55-1. 

De  conscribendis  epistolis  recognitum  ab  autore  &  locupletatum.  Cologne,  Alopecius, 
1522.  8°.  Binding  bad.  VH  55-5. 

Opus  de  conscribendis  epistolis...  Basel,  Froben  &  Episcopius,  1534.  8°.  Bound  with 
Erasmus,  Moriae  encomium,  Basel,  Froben,  1532.  Binding,  tooled  leather  on  wood 
with  metal  corners  -  dated  1534. 

Another  copy.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Epistolae ...  familiares.  Westhemer,  1546. 

Opus  de  conscribendis  epistolis...  Antwerp,  Hillenius,  1535.  8°.  VH  56-12. 

Opus  de  conscribendis  epistolis  ...Paris,  Colinaeus,  1536.  8°.  On  4  microcards.  VH  56-15. 

Opus  de  conscribendis  epistolis...  Cologne,  Gymnicus,  1537.  8°.  Bound  with  Morello, 
Theodorico,  Enchiridion,  Leipzig,  1538.  Marginal  annotations.  VH  56-16. 

Conscribendarum  epistolarum  ratio.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1539.  8°.  Bound  with  Grapaldus, 
Franciscus,  Lexicon  de  partibus  aedium,  Vincent,  1535.  Binding,  tooled  leather  on 
wood  dated  1542.  VH  56-23. 

De  conscribendis  epistolis  in  compendium  redactum  per  lo.  Erverveldem  Monhenium. 
Printed  with  (inter  alia)  L.  Vitruvius  Roscius,  De  commoda  elocutione.  Basel,  1541. 
8°.  VH57-3, 

Opus  de  conscribendis  epistolis...  Cologne,  Fabricius,  1554.  8°.  VH  57-25. 

De  conscribendis  episolis.  Basel,  Brylinger,  1561.  8°.  VH  58-8. 

Liber  utilissimus  de  conscribendis  epistolis.  Amsterdam,  H.  &  T.  Boom,  1670.  12°. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola  ad  ...  Franciscum  L  Engraved  t.p.  VH  58-25. 

Liber  utilissimus  de  conscribendis  epistolis.  Amsterdam,  H.  &  T.  Boom,  1682.  12  . 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola  ad...  Franciscum  I.  Engraved  t.p.  VH  58-26. 

CONSTRUCTIONE  (DE)  OCTO  PARTIUM  ORATIONIS  LIBELLUS 

Libellas  de  constructione  octo  partium  orationis.  Explicit  Londini  impressus  per 

Richardum  Pynson  regium  impressorem.  Anno  incarnationis  dominicae.  Millesimo 
quingentesimo  decimottio.  [1513].  Xerox  of  STC  10497.  The  author  is  probably 
William  Lily  (1468-1522),  but  the  work  was  revised  by  Erasmus. 

CONSULTATIO  DE  BELLO  TURCICO 

Consultatio  de  bello  turcis  inferendo.  Leiden,  Maire,  1643.  12  .  Bound  with  Erasmus, 
Dialogus  Ciceronianus;  sive  de  optimo  genere  dicendi,  Maire,  1643.  VH  64-7. 
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CONTEMPTU  (DE)  MUNDI  EPISTOLA 

De  contemptu  mundi.  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.   12°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Modus  orandi 
Deum,  Maire,  1641,  et  al.  VH  65-8. 

CONTEMPTU  (DE)  MUNDI  EPISTOLA  -  Translations 

De  contemptu  mundi.  [Trans.  Thomas  Paynel].  Londini  in  aedibus  Thomae  Bertheleti. 
M.D.XXXIII.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10471.  VH  64-14. 

COPIA  VERBORUM,  DE  DUPLICI 

De  duplici  copia  verborum  ac  rerum  commentarij  duo.  Colophon:  Argentorati,  Ex  Aedi- 
bus Schurerianis...  M.D.XIIII.  4°.  Printed  with  Epistola  ad  lacobum  Wymphelingium 
and  Parabolae  sive  Similia.  Bound  with  De  ratione  studii ...  (and  other  works),  Schiirer, 
1514.  Early  marginalia  and  signature.  Library  stamp:  Bibliotheca  Regia  Monacensis. 
T.p.  missing.  VH  65-5. 

De  duplici  copia  verborum  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1526.  8°.  VH  66-25. 

De  duplici  copia  verbonim  ...  Addita  sunt  doctissima  comm.  [Includes  Epitaphia],  Basel, 
Brylinger,  1565.  8°.  VH  69-11. 

De  duplici  copia  verborum  ac  rerum  commentarii  duo:  multa  accessione,  novisque  formu- 
lis  locupletati.  Addita  sunt  in  studiosorum  usum  doctiss.  commentaria  M.  Veltkirchii. 
editio  castigatior ...  [Heidelberg]  Voegelin,  ca.  1616?    12°.  VH  70-3? 

De  utraque  verborum  ac  rerum  copia.  Lib.  II.  Ad  Sermonem  &  Stylum  formandum  uti- 
lissimi.  [Includes  Epitaphia].  Gottingen,  Fuhrmann,  ca.  1630?   12°.  VH  70-2. 

De  utraque  verborum  ac  rerum  Copia  Lib.  II.  ad  sermonem  &  stylum  formandum  uti- 
lissimi.  Amsterdam,  J ansson,  1645.  12°.  VH  69-23? 

De  duplici  copia  verborum  ...  Basel,  1645.  4  microcards.  Not  in  VH. 

De  utraque  verborum  ac  rerum  copia  Lib.  II.  Amsterdam,  Jansson,  1655.  12°.  VH  69-24. 

De  utraque  verborum  ac  rerum  copia,  libri  II.  Frankfurt,  Miiller,  1658.  12°.  VH  69-25. 

De  utraque  verborum  ac  rerum  copia,  libri  II.  Bratislava,  Caspar  Miiller,  1658.  12°. 
VH  69-26. 

De  utraque  verborum  ac  rerum  copia  lib.  II.  Ad  sermonem  et  stylum  formandum  utilissimi. 
[Includes  Epitaphia].  Jena,  Fuhrmann,  ca.  1670?   12°.  VH  70-5. 

De  utraque  verborum  ac  rerum  copia  lib.  II.  Gottingen,  Fuhrmann,  1690.  12°.  VH  69-28. 

COPIA  VERBORUM,  DE  DUPLICI  -  Translations 

On  copia  of  words  and  ideas  (De  utraque  verborum  ac  rerum  copia)  translated  from  the 
Latin  with  an  introduction  by  Donald  B.  King ...  and  H.  David  Rox ...  (Mediaeval 
Philosophical  Texts  in  Translation,  No.  12).  Milwaukee,  Marquette  University  Press, 
1963. 

DECLARATIONES  AD  CENSURAS  LUTETIAE  VULGATAS 

Declarationes  ad  censuras  Lutetiae  vulgatas  sub  nomine  Facultatis  Theologiae  Parisiensis, 

vigilanter  recognitae  per  autorem,  &  auctae.  Basel,  Froben  &  Episcopius,  1532.  4°. 

VH  72-2. 
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DEI  (DE  IMMENSA)  MISERICORDIA  CONCIO 

De  immensa  Dei  misericordia  concio.  Nuremberg?  Petreius?   1524?   8°.  Bound  with  Eras- 
mus, Arbitrio  (de  libero)  diatribe  et  al.  Petreius?   1524?  Not  in  VH. 

De  immensa  dei  misericordia.  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.  12°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Modus 
orandi  Deum  et  al..  Maire,  1641.  VH  73-11. 

Another  copy. 

DEI  (DE  IMMENSA)  MISERICORDIA  CONCIO  -  Translations 

De  immensa  dei  misericordia.  A  sermon  of  the  excedynge  great  mercy  of  god  [Tr.  Gentian 
Heruet].  London,  Thomas  Berthelet,  ca.  1526?  4°.  Xerox  of  STC  10474.  Cf.  VH  72-10? 

DEPLORATIO  MORTIS  JO.  FROBENII 

Emstedio  Cartusiano  (Ep.  922).  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Dialogus  de  recta  latini  graecique 
sermonis  pronuntiatione.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1528.  8°.  Various  epitaphs  follow  the  epi- 
taph by  Erasmus.  VH  74-2. 

DETECTIO  PRAESTIGIARUM  CUJUSDAM  LIBELLI 

Detectio  praestigiarum  cuiusdam  libelli  germanice  scripti,  ficto  autoris  titulo;  cum  hac  in- 

scriptione,  Erasmi  &  Lutheri  opiniones  de  coena  domini.  Basel,  Froben,  1526.  8°.  1st 

ed.  VH  74-2. 

DIALOGUS  CICERQNIANUS,  S.  DE  OPTIMO  DICENDI  GENERE 

Dialogus  qui  titulus,  Ciceronianus,  sive,  de  Optimo  genere  dicendi.  cum  alijs  nonnullis, 
quorum  nihil  non  est  novum.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Dialogus  de  recta  latini  graecique 
sermonis  pronuntiatione,  Froben,  1528.  8°.  VH  75-1. 

Dialogus  cui  titulus,  Ciceronianus,  sive.  De  optimo  genere  dicendi.  Printed  with  Dialogus 
de  recta  latini  graecique  sermonis  pronuntiatione,  et  al.,  Gryphius,  1528.  8°.  VH  75-2. 

Dialogus  ciceronianus,  sive  de  optimo  dicendi  genere.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Dialogus  de 
recta  latini  graecique  sermonis  pronuntiatione,  Froben,  1558.  8°.  VH  75-11. 

Dialogus,  cui  titulus  Ciceronianus;  sive  De  optimo  genere  dicendi.  Neapolis  Nemetum, 
Henricum  Starckium,  1617.  8°.  Printed  with  Melior  Adamus,  Dedicatoria;  Petrus 
Ramus,  In  Ciceroniano;  Joachimus  Camerarius,  De  imitatione;  Joannes  Sturmius,  In 
libello  de  linguae  latinae  resolvendae  ratione;  Erasmus,  Prae  fat.  in  Ciceronis  Tusculan. 
ad  Joann.  Vlattenum;  Jacobus  Omphalius,  De  elocutionis  imitatione  &  aparatu.  Bound 
with  Scaligeri,  Oratio  pro  M.  Tullio  Ciceroni,  contra  Ciceronianum  Eras.  Roterod., 
Lancellot.,  1618.  [Note  that  Starckius' date  (MD  XVII)  is  erroneous.  Read  1617. 
VH  75-12. 

Dialogus  ciceronianus,  sive  de  optimo  genere  dicendi.  Leiden,  Maire,  1643.  12°.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  Consultatio  de  bello  turcico.  Maire,  1643.  VH  75-16. 

DIALOGUS  DE  RECTA  LATINI  GRAECIQUE  SERMONIS  PRONUNTIATIONE 

Dialogus  de  recta  latini  graecique  sermonis  pronuntiatione.  Basel,  Froben,  1528.  8°. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Dialogus  ciceronianus.  VH  76-1. 
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De  recta  latini  graecique  sermonis  pronuntiatione  Dialogus.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1528.  8°. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Dialogus  cui  titulus,  Ciceronianus...,  Deploratio  mortis  Jo.  Fro- 
benii;  Agricola,  Rodolphus,  Oratio  in  laudem  Matthiae  Richili.  Bound  with  Erasmus, 
Epistola  consolatoria  in  adversis,  Gryphius,  1528.  VH  76-2. 

De  recta  latini  graecique  sermonis  pronuntiatione  Dialogus.  Basel,  Froben,  1558.  8°. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Dialogus  cui  titulus  Ciceronianus....  VH  76-14. 

DISPUTATIUNCULA  DE  TEDIO,  PAVORE  ...  JESU 

Disputatio  de  Tedio  &  pavore  Christi.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes, 
Schurer,  1515.  VH  77-3. 

Disputatio  de  Tedio  &  pavore  Christi.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes, 
Schurer,  1516.  VH  77-4. 

Disputatio  de  Tedio  &  pavore....  See:  Enchiridion...,  Basel,  Froben,  1518. 

ECCLESIASTES 

Ecclesiastae  sive  de  ratione  concionandi  libri  quatuor.  Antwerp,  sub  intersignio  Rubri 
Castri,  1539.  8°.  VH  78-6. 

Ecclesiastae  sive  de  ratione  concionandi  libri  quatuor.  Basel,  Froben,  1554.  8°.  VH  78-11. 

ENCHIRIDION  MILITIS  CHRISTIANI 

Enchiridion  militis  christiani.   Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes,  Strassburg, 
Schurer,  1515.   VH  79-3.    BE  VIII,  285. 

Enchiridion  militis  christiani.   Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes,  Strassburg, 
Schurer,  1516.    VH  79-6.    BE  VIII,  286. 

Enchiridion  militis  christiani.   Leipzig,  Schuman,  1516.  4°.    Bound  with  Marsilius  Ficino, 
De  religione  Christiana  &  fidei  pietate  opusculum;  Praefatio  traductionem  libri  Xeno- 
cratis  Platonici,  de  morte  ad  ...  Petrum  medicem,  Knoblouch,  1507.  Also  bound  with 
L  Coelius  F.  Lactantius,  Divinarum  institutionum  adversus  gentis  (in  seven  books).  De 
Divino  praemio,  Nephythomon,  De  Phoenice  carmina.  De  Resurrectionis  dominicae 
die;  TertuUianus,  Apologeticus  adversus  gentes;  lo.  Chrysostomus,  Expositio  in  coena 
domini  (translated  by  Hieronymus  Donatus);  Laurentius  Valla,  Sermo  de  mysterio 
eucharistiae;  Philippus,  Adhortatio  ad  quendam  Theodosium  ludaeum  ut  christi  reli- 
gionem  relicta  iudaeorum  superstitione  coleret;  Valerianus,  Petrus?  Sermo  de  vita 
aeterna;  Paris  Petit,  1513.  VH  79-7.  BE  VIII,  8. 

Enchiridion  militis  christiani,  cui  accessit  noua  mireque  utilis  Praefatio.  Et  Basilij  in  Esaiam 
Commentariolus,  eodem  interprète.  Cum  alijs  quorum  catalogum  pagellae  sequentis 
Elenchus  indicabit  [i.e.,  numerous  short  works  listed  on  page  2].  Basel,  Froben,  1518. 
VH  79-9.  BE  VIII,  10. 

Enchiridion  militis  christiani;  salvberrimis  praeceptis  refertum  ...  [with  dedication  to  Paulus 
Voltzius].  Colophon  lacking  [but  Knobloch,  1521].  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  De  ra- 
tione studii...  [and  other  works],  Knobloch,  1521;  and  Ratio  verae  theologiae,  Kno- 
bloch, 1521.  VH80-3.   BE  VIII,  37. 
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Enchiridion  militis  christiani,  authore  D.  Erasmo  Roterodamo,  ac  denuo  per  ipsium  recog- 
nitum.  Antwerp,  Crinitus,  1546.  8°.  BE  VIII,  108. 

Enchiridion  militis  christiani.  Cologne,  Arnold  Birckman,  1553.  12°.  Binding  damaged. 
Not  in  VH  or  BE. 

Enchiridion  militis  christiani.  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.  12°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Flores  ex 
ejus  scriptis  collecta..  Maire,  1645.  VH  83-1.  BE  VIII,  127. 

Enchiridion  miHtis  christiani,  saluberrimis  praeceptis  refertum.  Cambridge,  J.  Hayes,  1685. 
12°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola  ad  Paulum  Volsium,  Praeparatione  (de)  ad  mortem 
liber.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Moriae  encomium,  Epistola  apologetica  ad  Martinum  Dor- 
pium,  Epistola  ad  Thomam  Morum;  Morus  Thomas,  Epistola  Martino  Dorpio;  Hall, 
1668;  and  Erasmus,  Purgatio  adversus  epistolam  non  sobriam  Lutheri,  Hall,  1669. 
VH  83-7.  BE  VIII,  129. 

Another  copy.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola  ad  Paulum  Volsium,  Praeparatione  (de)  ad 
mortem  liber. 

ENCHIRIDION  MILITIS  CHRISTIANI  -  Translations 

A  booke  called  in  Latin  Enchiridion  militis  christiani,  and  in  englysshe  the  manuell  of  the 

christen  knyght ...  whereunto  is  added  a  newe  and  mervaylous  profy table  preface. 

London,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1533.  8°.  Transi,  attributed  to  W.  Tyndale.  Xerox  of 

STC  10479.  VH  81-10.  BE  VIII,  256. 

A  book  called  in  latin  Enchiridion  militis  christiani  and  in  english  the  manual  of  the  Chris- 
tian knight  replenished  with  most  wholesome  precepts,  to  the  which  is  added  a  new 
and  marvellous  profitable  preface.  London,  Methuen,  1905.  Reprint  of  Nov.  15,  1533 
ed.  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  STC  10479.  Translation  attributed  to  Tyndale. 

Enchiridion  militis  christiani  /which  may  be  called  in  englysshe  the  hansom  weapon  of  a 
christian  knight...  newly  corrected.  London,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1534.  Xerox  of  STC 
10480.  VH  81-11.  BE  VIII,  258. 

A  shorte  recapitulacion  or  abrigement  of  Erasmus  enchiridion  ...  drawne  out  by  M.  Cover- 
dale.  Ausborch,  Adam  Anonimus,  1545.  Xerox  of  STC  10488.  VH  82-7.  BE  VIII,  279. 

The  Christian's  manual:  being  a  translation  from  the  Enchiridion  militis  christiani  of  Eras- 
mus. London,  J.  Oliver,  1752.  8°.  Binding  damaged.  VH  83-13?   BE  VIII,  275. 

The  Christian's  manual ...  with  copious  scripture  notes  and  comments  on  several  fatal 
errors  in  religion  and  morality...  by  Philip  Wyatt  Crowther.  London,  A.J.  Valpy, 
[1816].  BE  VIII,  276. 

(German)  Enchiridion  Handbiichlein  eines  christlichen  Streiters  /  Ubertragen  und  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Werner  Welzig.  Cologne,  Bohlaus,  1961. 

(Spanish)  El  Enquiridion  o  manual  del  caballero  christiano.  Edicion  de  Dâmaso  Alonso. 
Prôlogo  de  Marcel  Bataillon.  Madrid,  Aguirre,  1932.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Paraclesis, 
edicion  y  prôlogo  de  Dâmaso  Alonso. 
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ENCOMIUM  MATRIMONII  -  Translations 

A  ryght  fnitefull  epystle  ...  in  laude  and  prayse  of  matrymony  /  translated  in  to  Englyshe 

by  Rychard  Tauernour ...  London,  Robert  Redman,  [ca.  1530?].  8°.  Xerox  of  STC 

10492.  VH  85-5.  BE  XI,  37. 

EPIGRAMMATA 

Epigrammata.  Printed  at  end  of  More,  Utopia,  Basel,  [Froben,  1518],  of  which  title-page, 
b2,  b2V,  d,  dv,  and  final  leaf  r  &  v  are  photostated  (from  Folger  PR2321.U82.1518). 
4°. 

EPISTOLA  AD  BALTHASAREM  EPISC.  HILDESHEIMENSEM  -  Translation 
An  epistle  of  the  famous  clerke  Erasmus  of  Roterdame,  concerning  the  veryte  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Christes  body  and  bloude ...  dedycated  ...  unto  ...  Balthasar  bysshop  of 
Hyldesyn.  London,  Robert  Wyer,  [ca.  1535?].  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10490.  VH  87-1. 

EPISTOLA  ...  CAROLUM  CAESAREM 

Epistola  nuncupatoria  ad  Carolum  Caesarem.  Exhortatio  ad  studium  evangelicae  lectionis. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Paraphrasis  in  evangelium  Matthaei.  Basel,  Froben,  1522.  8°. 
VH  88-3. 

EPISTOLA  -  CAROLUM  CAESAREM  -  Translation 

An  exhortacyon  to  the  study  of  the  gospell  /  made  by  Erasmus...  &  lately  translated  into 

Englysshe.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Paraclesis,  London,  Wyer,  ca.  1540?  Xerox  of  STC 

10494.  NotinVH. 

EPISTOLA  ...  CHRISTOPHORUM  ... 

Ad  rever.  Christophorum  episcopum  Basiliensem  epistola  apologetica  de  interdicto  esu 
carnium,  deque  similibus  hominum  constitutionibus.  Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1522. 
8°.  Printed  with  Stunica,  Annotatio  in  annotationem  Erasmi,  ex  loannis  Capi.  1; 
Erasmus,  Apologia  contra  Sanctium  Caranzam;  Stunica,  Annotatio  in  annotationem 
Erasmi,  ex  cap.  V  ad  Ephesios;  Erasmus,  Responsio  ad  annotationem  Jac.  Lopis 
Stunicae;  Sanctius  Caranza,  Annotationes;  Erasmus,  Apologia  contra  Lopidem 
Stunicam.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Antibarbara,  Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1520. 

EPISTOLA  ...  CHRISTOPHORUM  ...  Translations 

An  epystell  of...  Erasmus ...  unto  ...  Christofer  bysshop  of  Basyle  ...  concernynge  the  for- 

bedinge  of  eatynge  of  flesshe ...  Printed  at  London  by  Thomas  Godfray,  [ca.  1530?]. 

8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10489.  VH  90-1. 

EPISTOLA  ...  DORPIUM 

Epistola  apologetica  ad  Martinum  Dorpium  theologum.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Moriae  en- 
comium s.  stultitiae  laus,  et  al.,  Basel,  Froben,  1521.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Parabolae 
etsimilia,  Froben,  1521?   8^  VH  90-9? 

Epistola  apologetica  ad  Martinum  Dorpium  theologum.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Moriae 
encomium  s.  stultitiae  laus,  et  al.,  Basel,  Froben,  1522.  8°.  Not  in  VH. 
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Martino  Dorpio  Theologo.  In  Erasmus,  Moriae  encomium,  Basel,  Froben,  1532.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  Opus  de  conscribendis  epistolis  ex  postrema  autoris  recognitione.  Basel, 
Froben,  1534.  Binding  dated  1534.  Not  in  VH.  [or  VH  90-5?] 

Martino  Dorpio  theologo  eximio.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Moriae  encomium,  et  al.,  Oxford, 
Hall,  1663.  12°.  BE  VII,  327. 

Martino  Dorpio  Theologo  eximio.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Moriae  encomium  et  al.,  Oxford, 
Hall,  1668.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Enchiridion  militis  christiani,  Cambridge, 
Hayes,  1685.  12°.  Not  in  VH. 

EPISTOLA  ...  DORPIUM  -  Translations 

La  lettre  d'Erasme  a  Dorpius.  Trans.  Pierre  de  Nolhac.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Moriae  en- 
comium, Paris,  Garnier,  1953. 

EPISTOLA  AD  FRANCISCUM  I 

Epistola  ad  Christianiss.  Regem  Gallorum  Franciscum  I.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  De  Con- 
scribendis epistolis  lib.,  Amsterdam,  Boom,  1670.  12°.  Not  in  VH. 

Epistola  ad  Christianiss.  Regem  Gallorum  Franciscus  I.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  De  Con- 
scribendis epistolis  lib.,  Amsterdam,  Boom,  1682.   12°.  Not  in  VH. 

EPISTOLA  AD  DUCEM  SAXONIAE  FRIDERICUM 

Epistola  ad  illustriss.  principem  ac  ducem  Saxoniae  &c.  Fridericum.  positiones  loannis 
Eckij ...  Martini  Lutheri ...  conclusiones  Andreae  Carolostadij ...  [Leipzig,  Lotther, 
1519].  4°.  Xerox  reprint  of  copy  of  A.  Pettersen  in  library.  Unbound.  VH  91-1. 

EPISTOLA  AD  ROBERTUM  GAGUINUM 

Herasmus  Rotterodamus  Roberto  Gaguino  viro  undecunque  doctissimo  salutem  dicit. 
Printed  at  end  of  Gaguinus,  De  origine  et  gestis  Francorum  compendium,  Paris, 
Vidovaeus,  1528.  Reprint  of  "la  première  oeuvre  imprimée  d'Erasme"  (VH),  1495. 
VH,  sec.  3,  p.  24-4. 

EPISTOLA  AD  lOD.  GAVERUM 

Epistola  de  morte.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Exomologesis,  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  8°.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  Arbitrio  (de  libero)  diatribe  et  al.,  Petreius?   1524?  VH  91-2. 

Epistola  de  morte.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Exomologesis  sive  modus  confitendi,  et  al., 
Basel,  Froben,  1524.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Modus  orandi  Deum,  Basel, 
Froben,  1525.  VH  91-2. 

EPISTOLA  ...  MOGINTINENSIU 

Epistola  ad  reueredissimum  Mogintinensiu  praesule:  ...  Lutheri  negocium  attingens.  Wit- 
tenberg?  1520.  1  microcard.  VH  93-6? 

EPISTOLA  AD  CONRADUM  PELICANUM  -  Translations 

The  epistle  of  Erasmus ...  sente  unto  Conradus  Pelicanus,  concerning  his  opinion  of  the 

blessed  sacrament  of  Christes  body  and  bloude.  Excusum  Londini  in  aedibus  Johannis 

Cawodi ...  anno  1554.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10491.  Not  in  VH. 
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EPISTOLA  AD  JACOBUM  WIMPHELINGIUM 

Epistola...ad  lacobum  Vuymphelingium  Selestatinum.  Strassburg,  Schurer,  1514.  4°. 
Printed  with  De  duplici  Copia  verbonim,  and  Parabolae,  sive  similia.  Bound  with  De 
ratione  studii  ...(and  other  works),  Strassburg,  Schiirer,  August  1514.  Early  signatures 
and  marginalia.  Library  stamp  :  Bibliotheca  Regia  Monacensis.  VH  95-3. 

EPISTOLA  CONSOLATORIA  IN  ADVERSIS 

Epistola  consolatoria  in  adversis.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1528.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Dia- 
logus  de  recta  latini  graecique  sermonis  pronuntiatione,  Gryphius,  1528.  Water- 
damaged.  VH  96-4. 

EPISTOLAE 

Aliquot  epistole  sane  quam  elegantes.  Louvain,  T.  Martin,  1517.  4°.  Bound  with  Plutarch, 
Chaerorensis  regum  &  imperatorum  Apophthegmata  Raphaële  Regio  interprète.  Title 
page  lacking;  last  page  supplied  from  other  copy.  Occasional  marginalia.  VH  99-3. 

Farrago  nova  epistolarum  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1519.  Folio.  Occasional  marginalia.  VH  99-7. 

Epistolae ...  ad  diversos  &  aliquot  aliorum  ad  ilium  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1521.  Folio.  Worm 
damage.  VH  99-12. 

Epistolae  ad  Adrianum  VI  pap.  Duo  diplomata  Papae  Adriani  sexti  cum  responsionibus. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Exomologesis,  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus, 
Arbitrio  (de  libero)  diatribe  et  al.,  Petreius?   1524?   VH  99-15. 

Duo  diplomata  Papae  Adriani  sexti  cum  responsionibus.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Exomolo- 
gesis sive  modus  confitendi,  et  al.,  Froben,  1524.  8°.  Bound  with,  inter  alia,  Erasmus, 
Modus  orandi  Deum,  Froben,  1525.  VH  99-15. 

Opus  epistolarum  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1529.  Folio.  Binding  damaged.  VH  100-2. 

Another  copy. 

Epistolae  aliquot  de  rebus  cognitu  dignis,  quarum  nulla  fuit  ante  hac  excusa  typis.  Printed 
with  De  praeparatione  ad  mortem  ...,  Basel,  Froben,  1534.  4°.,  sig.  C-x"*. 
VH  100-15. 

Epistolarum  opus  complectens  universas  quotquot  ipse  autor  unquam  evulgavit ...  Basel, 
Froben,  1538.  Folio.  Additional  letters  in  hand  after  last  page.  VH  100-20. 

Epistolae  familiares.  Antwerp,  Crinitus,  1545.  8°.  Annotations  at  front  and  back. 
VH  101-6. 

Epistolae ...  familiares,  in  très  Centurias  diuisae  ...  Basel,  Westhemer,  1546.  8**.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  De  conscribendis  epistolis,  Froben,  1534.  VH  101-7. 

Epistolarum  opus  complectens...  Basel,  Froben  &  Episcopius,  1558.  Folio.  VH  101-15. 

Auctarium  selectarum  aliquot  epistolarum  Erasmi  Roterdami  ad  eruditos,  et  horum  ad 
ilium.  Strassburg,  1591.  3  microcards.  Not  in  VH. 

Epistolarum  libri  XXXI  et  P.  Melanchthonis  libri  IV  quibus  adjiciuntur  Th.  Mori  &  Lud. 
Vivis  epistolae...  London,  Flesher  &  Young,  1642.  Folio.  2  vols,  in  1.  Vol.  1,  Eras- 
mus; vol.  2,  Melanchthon,  etc.  VH  101-25. 
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Epistolae.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Vita  Erasmi...,  Leiden,  Maire,  1642.  12°.  VH  101-24. 

Epistolarum  illustrium,  &  in  magno  volumine  non  comparentium,  liber.  Leiden,  Maire, 
1649.   12°.  Printed  with  Petrus  Scriverius  (éd.).  Vita  Erasmi.  VH  102-1. 

Epistolae.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Vita  Erasmi...,  Leiden,  Maire,  1649.  12°.  Date  on  en- 
graved frontispiece  is  1642.  VH  102-1  and  VH  182-5. 

EPISTOLAE  -  Translations 

Erasmus  and  his  times.  A  Selection  from  the  letters  of  Erasmus  and  his  circle.  Chosen 
and  edited  by  G.  S.  Facer.  London,  Bell,  1963.  (The  Alpha  Classics). 

(Dutch)  Erasmus  in  den  spiegel  van  zijn  brieven.  Een  keuze  uit  de  brieven  van  Erasmus, 
vertaald  en  toegelicht  door  Dr.  O.  Noordenbos  en  Truus  van  Leeuwen,  mit  een  woord 
vooraf  van  prof.  Dr.  J.Huizinga.  Rotterdam,  Brusse,  1936. 

(German)  Briefe.  Verdeutscht  und  hrsg.  von  Walther  Kohler.  Erweiterte  Neuausgabe  von 
Andreas  Flitner.  (3.  Aufl.).  Sammlung  Dieterich  2.  Bremen,  Schiinemann,  n.d. 

EVANGELIO  (DE  NOVO) 

De  novo  evangelio,  novisque  evangelistis  iudicium.  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editum.  studio 
Jacobi  Gretseri,  societatis  lesu.  accessit  aliud  similis  argumenti,  ex  libro  Georgii  Wicelii, 
qui  retectio  Lutherismi  inscribitur.  Ingolstadt,  Sartor,  1611.  4°.  VH  104-1. 

EXOMOLOGESIS  SIVE  MODUS  CONFITENDI 

Exomologesis  sive  modus  confitendi.  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Para- 
phrasis  intertium  psalmum,  Duo  diplomata  Papae  Adriani  sexti  cum  responsionibus, 
Epistola  de  morte.  Apologia  ad  Stunicae  conclusiones.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Arbitrio 
(de  libero)  diatribe  et  al.,  Petreius?   1524?    VH  104-3. 

Exomologesis  sive  modus  confitendi.  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Para- 
phrasis  intertium  Psalmum;  Duo  diplomata  Papae  Adriani  sexti  cum  responsionibus; 
Epistola  de  morte;  Apologia  ad  Stunicae  conclusiones.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus, 
Modus  orandi  Deum,  Froben,  1525. 

EXOMOLOGESIS  SIVE  MODUS  CONFITENDI  -  Translations 

A  lytle  treatise  of  the  maner  and  forme  of  confession.  Imprinted  at  London  ...  by  John 
Byddell.  ca.l535?    8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10498.  VH  105-2? 

EXPLANATIO  SYMBOLI  APOSTOLORUM,  S.  CATECHISMUS 

Dilucida  et  pia  explanatio  symboli  quod  apostolorum  dicitur.  Paris,  1533.  2  microcards. 
VH  105-7. 

Dilucida  et  pia  explanatio  symboli  quod  apostolorum  dicitur,  decalogi  praeceptorum,  & 
dominicae  praecationis...  opus  nunc  primum,  &  conditum  &  aeditum.  Anno  1534.  8°. 
Bound  with  Melanchthon,  Commentarii  in  epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  Wittenberg, 
Clug.,  1532.  VH  105-10? 

Explicatio  in  symbolum  apostolorum  &  decalogum.  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.  12°.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  Modus  orandi  Deum  et  al..  Maire,  1641.  VH  105-16. 

Another  copy. 
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EXPLANATIO  SYMBOL!  APOSTOLORUM  -  Translations 

A  playne  and  godly  exposytion  or  declaration  of  the  commune  crede  (which  in  the  Latin 

tongue  is  called  Symbolum  apostolorum) ...  London,  Redman,  [ca.  1533?].  8°.  Xerox 

of  STC  10504.  VH  106-4. 

EXPOSTULATIO  JESU  CUM  HOMINE 

Expostulatio  Jesu  ad  mortales.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Ratione  (de)  studii ...  et  al.,  Strass- 
burg,  Schurer,  1512.  4°.  Cf.  VH  169-2. 

Expostulatio  lesu  ad  mortales...  Strassburg,  Schurer,  1514.  4°.  Printed  with  De  ratione 
studii,;  Concio  de  puero  Jesu;  and  Carmina.  Bound  with  De  duplici  Copia  verborum; 
Epistola  ad  J.  Wymphelingium;  and  Parabolae  sive  Similia,  Strassburg,  Schurer,  1514. 
Early  marginalia.   VH  106-1. 

Carmen  Jesu  ad  mortales.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes,  Strassburg, 
Schurer,  1515.  4°.  Not  in  VH. 

Carmen  Jesu  ad  mortales.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes,  Strassburg, 
Schurer,  1516.  4°.  Cf.  VH  119-6. 

Expostulatio  Jesu  ad  mortales.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Ratione  (de)  studii ...  et  al.,  Strass- 
burg, Schurer,  1516.  4°.  Cf.  VH  169-7. 

Expostulatio  Jesu  cum  homine.  See  Enchiridion...,  Basel,  Froben,  1518.  4°.  VH  106-3. 

Expostulatio  lesv  ad  mortales.  Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1521.  8°.  Printed  with  De  ratione 
studii;  Officium  discipulorum  ex  Quintiliano  (lacking);  Concio  de  puero  Jesu  (im- 
perfect); and  Carmina  scholaria.  Bound  with  Ratio  vera  Theologiae,  Knobloch,  1521; 
and  Enchiridion,  Knobloch,  1521.  VH  106-9. 

FLORES  EX  SCRIPTIS  ERASMI  COLLECTAE 

Flores  una  cum  septem  centuriis  sapient,  dictor;  collecti  opera  D.  Simeonis  Partlicii  de 
Spitsberg...  Amsterdam,  J ansson,  1639.  16°.  VH  108-1. 

Flores,  una  cum  septem  centuriis  sapient,  dictor;  collecti  opera  D.  Simeonis  Partlicii  de 
Spitsberg.  Amsterdam,  Jansson,  1640.   16°.  VH  108-2. 

Flores  ex  ejus  scriptis  collecta.  Leiden,  Maire,  1645.   12°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Enchiri- 
dion militis  christiani,  Leyden,  Maire,  1641.  VH  108-3. 

HYMNI:    See  Enchiridion...,  Basel,  Froben,  1518. 

HYPERASPISTES 

Hyperaspistes  diatribae  adversus  seruum  arbitrium  Martini  Lutheri.  1526.  8°.  VH  110-6? 

Hyperaspistes  diatribae  adversus  seruum  arbitrium  Martini  Lutheri.  No  imprint,  1526.  8°. 
Bound  with  Erasmus,  Arbitrio  (de  libero)  diatribe,  no  imprint,  no  date  (1524?).  Also 
bound  with  Luther,  De  servo  arbitrio,  Wittenberg,  Lufft,  1526.  VH  110-6? 

Hyperaspistes  diatribae  adversus  seruum  arbitrium  Martini  Lutheri.   [Basel,  Froben?] 
1526.  8°.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Modus  orandi  Deum,  Froben,  1525. 
VH  110-6? 
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Hyperaspistae  liber  secundus,  adversus  librum  Martini  Lutheri,  cui  fitulum  fecit,  Seruum 
arbitrium.  [Basel,  Froben?],  1527.  8°.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Modus  orandi 
Deum,  Froben,  1525.  VH  110-8. 

INSTITUTIO  CHRISTIANI  MATRIMONII 

Christiani  matrimonii  institutio.  Basel,  Froben,  1526.  8°.  Damaged  binding.  VH  110-2. 
BE  XI,  59. 

De  matrimonio  christiano.  accessit  Ludovici  Vivis  De  conjugii  origine  &  utilitate  discursis. 
Leiden,  Maire,  1650.   12°.  VH  110-4.  BE  XI,  62. 

INSTITUTIO  PRINCIPIS  CHRISTIANI 

Institutio  principis  christiani  saluberrimis  referta  praeceptis.  Basel,  Froben,  1516.  4°. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Praefatio  ad  Carolum;  Isocrates,  Ad  Nicoclem  regem  de  insti- 
tutione  principis  Erasmus  Roterodamo  Interprète;  Erasmus,  Panegyricus  ad  Philippum 
Austriae  ducem;  Epistola  ad  lo.  Paludanum;  Carmen  Philippo  in  patriam  redeunti  gra- 
tulatorium;  Epistola  ad  Nicol.  Roterium.  Bound  with  Plutarchus,  Libellus  saluberri- 
mus  praeceptis  refertus...  [de  discrimine  adulatoris  et  amici,  etc.,  interpr.  Erasmo], 
Froben,  1516.  Occasional  marginal  annotations.  VH  111-4.  BE  XI,  104. 

Principis  christiani  institutio  per  aphorismos  digesta.  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.  12°.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  Lingua.  Maire,  1641,  et  al.  VH  112-11.  BE  XI,  151:  ours  is  the  "Leges 
a-"  edition. 

INSTITUTIO  PRINCIPIS  CHRISTIANI  -  Translations 

The  Education  of  a  Christian  Prince  by  Desiderius  Erasmus,  translated  with  an  introduc- 
tion on  Erasmus  and  on  ancient  and  medieval  political  thought  by  Lester  K.  Born. 
New  York,  Octagon,  1965;  reprint  of  1936  ed.  (Records  of  Civilization  /  Sources  and 
Studies  /  Number  XXVII ). 

(French)  Codicille  d'or,  ou  petit  recueil  tiré  de  l'Institution  du  prince  chrestien  composée 
par  Erasme.  [Trad,  par  Cl.  Joly].  [Amsterdam,  Elzevier],  1665.  12°.  Printed  with: 
Preface  dans  laquelle  sont  rapportez  divers  traittez  d'Institutions  faites  pour  les  Roys 
de  France;  Erasmus,  Epistre  à  Charles  Archiduc  d'Austriche,  etc.,  Epithetes  du  bon  & 
mauvais  Roy,  tirés  de  Julius  Pollux  précepteur  de  l'empereur  Commode;  chapitre  XVIII 
du  livre  V  des  mémoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines. 

INSTITUTUM  HOMINIS  CHRISTIANI 

Institutio  hominis  christiani  versibus  hexametris.  Strassburg,  Schùrer,  1516.  4°.  Printed 
with  Erasmus  (Ed.),  Dion.  Cato;  Apophthegmata,  s.  dicta  aut  sententiae  septem  sapien- 
tum  Graeciae.  Isocrates,  Paraenesis  ad  demonicum  ...  Epictetus,  Enchiridion.  Plutarchus, 
Libellus  de  odio  &  invidia.  Ausonius,  Ecloga  de  vita  humana.  Annotations  inside  cover 
and  first  two  pages.  VH  113-6. 

Institutum  hominis  christiani  carmine.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1532.  8°.  Printed  in  Erasmus 
(Ed.),  Catonis  disticha  moralia,  cum  scholijs;  and  with,  Eadem  disticha  Graecc  a 
Maximo  Planude  e  latino  versa;  Apophthegmata  Graeciae  sapientum;  Apophthegmata 
per  Ausonium  cum  scholijs;  Mimi  Publiani,  cum  scholijs,  recogniti.  Isocrates,  Paraenesis 
ad  demonicum.  Not  in  VH. 
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Pia  et  Catholica  Christiani  Hominis  Institvtio.  London,  Thomas  Berthelet,  1 544.  Xerox 
of  STC  5178=  RSTC  10450.2.  Not  in  VH. 

Christiani  hominis  institutum  ...  carmine  descriptum.  Cologne,  Gymnicus,  1552.  8°. 
Printed  in  Erasmus  (Ed.),  Catonis  disticha  moraliae,  cum  scholijs;  and  with,  Eadem 
disticha  Graecae,  a  Maximo  Planude  e  Latino  versa;  Apophthegmata  Graeciae  sapein- 
tum;  eadem  per  Ausonium  cum  Erasmi  doctissima  enarratione;  Syrus,  Mimi  Publiani 
...  Isocrates,  Ad  Demonicum  orationem  paraeneticam,  longe  ad  iuventutis  mores  rite 
formandos,  utilissimam.  Not  in  VH. 

JULIUS  SECUNDUS:  See  COLLOQUIA  SELECTA  -  Translations,  Eng.  &  Fr. 

LIBER  DE  SARCIENDA  ECCLESIAE  CONCORDIA 

Liber  de  sarcienda  ecclesiae  concordia  deque  sedandis  opinionum  dissidiis.  Basel,  Froben 
&  Episcopius,  1533.  4°.  Printed  with  Pflug,  lulius,  Epistola  ad  Erasmum;  Erasmus, 
Epistola  ad  loannem  Rincum,  Precatio  ad  Jesum  pro  pace  ecclesiae.  VH  116-2. 

Liber  de  sarcienda  ecclesiae  concordia  deque  sedandis  opinionum  dissidiis.  Leipzig,  Faber, 
1533.  8°.  Printed  with  Pflug,  lulius,  Epistola  ad  Erasmum;  Erasmus,  Epistola  ad  loan- 
nem Rincum;  Precatio  ad  Jesum  pro  pace  ecclesiae.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus, 
Modus  orandi  Deum,  Froben,  1525.  VH  116-4. 

De  sarcienda  ecclesiae  concordia,  deque  sedandis  opinionum  dissidiis,  cum  aliis  nonnullis 
lectu  dignis,  liber.  Ex  editione  Frobeniana,  anni  MDXXXIII.  Leiden,  Maire,  1642.   12°. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Precatio  ad  Dominum  lesum  pro  pace  ecclesiae.  Bound  inter 
alia  with  Erasmus,  Psalmi  (1),  Maire,  1644.  VH  117-3. 

LINGUA 

Lingua.  [Paris,  R.  Stephanus],  1525.  8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola  ad  Christophorum 
à  Schijdlouietz  etc.  Binding  non-existent.  VH  117-3. 

Lingua  sive  de  linguae  usu,  atque  abusu,  liber  unus.  Leiden,  Cloucquius,  1624.   16°.  Bound 
with  Petronius,  Satyricon,  Raphelengius,  1614.  VH  118-16? 

Lingua,  sive,  de  linguae  usu  atque  abusu  liber  utilissimus.  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  Institutio  principis  christiani.  Maire,  1641;  Querela  pacis,  Maire,  1641. 
Vh  118-21. 

LUCUBRATIUNCULAE  ET  LUCUBRATIONES 

Lucubrationes,  quarum  Index  positus  est  facie  sequenti.  Strassburg,  Schurer,  1515.  4®. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Enchiridion  militis  christiani;  Disputatio  de  Tedio  &  pavorc 
Christi;  Exhortatio  ad  virtu  tes,  ad  Adolphum  principem  Veriensem;  Precatio  ad  Vir- 
ginis  f ilium  Jesum;  Paean  Virgini  Matri  canendus,  compositus  in  gratiam  dominae 
Veriensis;  Obsecratio  ad  Mariam  in  rebus  adversis;  Oratio  in  laudem  pueri  Jesu;  En- 
naratio  allegorica  in  primum  psalmum  Beatus  vir;  Carmen  de  casa  natalicia  pueri  Jesu; 
Carmen  Jesu  ad  mortales;  Carmina  complura  de  puero  Jesu;  Carmina  de  Angelis; 
Carmen  graecanicum  Virgini  sacrum  Mariae.  (Preface  by  Nicholaus  Gerbeilius).  Mar- 
ginal annotations.  Loose  pages.  VH  119-5. 
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Lucubrationes,  quarum  Index  positus  est,facie  sequenti.  Strassburg,  Schurer,  1516.  4°. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Enchiridion  militis  christiani;  Disputatio  de  Tedio  &  pavore 
Christi;  Exhortatio  ad  virtu  tern,  ad  Adolphum  principem  Veriensem;  Precatio  ad 
Virginis  f ilium  Jesum;  Paean  Virgini  Matri  canendus,  compositus  in  gratiam  dominae 
Veriensis;  Obsecratio  ad  Mariam  in  rebus  adversis;  Oratio  in  laudem  pueri  Jesu; 
Ennaratio  allegorica  in  primum  Psalmum  Beatus  vir,  iam  pridem  revisa  ab  Erasmo; 
Carmen  de  casa  natalicia  pueri  Jesu;  Carmen  Jesu  ad  mortales;  Carmine  de  Angelis; 
Carmen  graecanicum  Virgini  sacrum  Mariae.  (Preface  by  Nicholaus  Gerbellius).  Mar- 
ginal annotations.  Damaged  spine.  VH  119-6. 

MODUS  ORANDI  DEUM 

Modus  orandi  Deum,  Basel,  Froben,  1525.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Arbitrio  (de  libero) 
diatribe,  n.d.;  Hyperaspistes,  1526;  Hyperaspistae  (liber  secundus),  1527;  Exomolo- 
gesis  sive  modus  confitendi  et  al.,  Froben,  1524;  Liber  de  sarcienda  ecclesiae  Con- 
cordia, et  al.,  Faber,  1533.  Handwritten  indices  and  statement  at  end.  VH  121-1. 

Modus  orandi  Deum,  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.   12°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Precationes, 

Enarratio  in  psalmum  I,  Ennarratio  triplex  in  psalmum  XXII,  Explicatio  in  symbolum 
apostolorum,  De  immensa  dei  misericordia.  VH  121-18. 

Another  copy.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Precationes... Precatio  Dominica,  Maire,  1641;  De 
immensa  Dei  misericordia.  Maire,  1641;  De  Contemptu  mundi,  Maire,  1641;  Explana- 
tio  symboli  apostolorum.  Maire,  1641.  VH  121-18. 

MORIAE  ENCOMIUM,  SIVE  STULTITIAE  LAUS 

Mcoptaç  eyKcbjiLOV  i.  Stulticiae  laus,  libellus  vere  aureus,  nee  minus  eruditus,  &  salutaris, 
atque  festivus,  nuper  ex  ipsius  authoris  archetypis  diligentissime  restitutus,  tum  Gerardi 
Listrij,  Rhenensis  Romae,  Graecae,  &  Hebraicae  literaturae,  adprime  periti,  ad  haec 
Medicae  rei  non  vulga  riter  edocti,  novis  &  exquisitissimis  commentarijs  explanatus. 
Basel,  Froben,  1515.  4°.  The  same  ed.  used  by  Holbein.  Edges  trimmed.  VH  122-13. 
BE  VII,  26. 

Encomium  moriae  i.e.  Stultitiae  laus  Lob  der  Torheit  Basler  Ausgabe  von  1515  mit  den 
Randzeichnungen  von  Hans  Holbein  D.  J.  In  Faksimile  mit  einer  Einfiihrung  herausge- 
geben  von  Heinrich  Alfred  Schmid.  Basel,  Henning  Oppermann,  1931.  2  vols.  Copy 
442  of  750.  Vol.  I,  facsimile.  Vol.  II,  Text. 

Encomium  moriae  i.e.  stultitiae  laus.  Praise  of  Folly.  Published  at  Basle  in  1515  and  de- 
corated with  the  marginal  drawings  of  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.  Now  reproduced  in 
facsimile  with  an  introduction  by  Heinrich  Alfred  Schmid,  translated  by  Helen  H.  Tan- 
zer.  Basle,  Henning  Oppermann,  1931.  2  vols.  Vol.  I,  facsimile.  Vol.  II,  introduction 
and  bibliography. 

M12PIA2  EFKIIMION  id  est,  stulticiae  laus.  Basel,  Froben,  1521.  8°.  Printed  with  Seneca, 
Ludus  de  morte  Claudij  Caesaris...  cum  scholijs  Beati  Rhenani;  Synesius  Cyrenensis, 
De  laudibus  calvitij.  lohanne  Phraea  Britanno  interprète,  cum  scholijs  Beati  Rhenani; 
Erasmus,  Epistola  DLIV  Thomae  Moro;  Listrius,  Gerardus,  Commentaria  (on  Moriae 
encomium);  Erasmus,  Epistola  apologetica  ad  Martinum  Dorpium.  Bound  with  Eras- 
mus, Parabolae  sive  similia,  Froben,  1521?  VH  123-6.  BE  VII,  56.  Two  signatures: 
"Arlesius  Jud  1522"  and  "Jacobus  Rozelius  Nemans." 
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M12PIA2:  ErKîîMION  id  est,  stulticiae  laus.  Basel,  Froben,  1522.  8°.  Printed  with 
Seneca,  Ludus  de  morte  Claudij  Caesaris ...  cum  Scholijs  Beati  Rhenani;  Synesius 
Cyrenensis,  De  laudibus  calvitii,  lohanne  Phraea  Britanno  interprète,  cum  scholijs 
Beati  Rhenani;  Erasmus,  Epistola  DLIV  Thomae  Moro;  Listrius,  Gerardus,  Commen- 
taria  (on  Moriae  encomium);  Erasmus,  Epistola  apologetica  ad  Martinum  Dorpium. 
VH  123-8.  BE  VII,  59. 

Moriae  encomium,  id  est,  stulticiae  laudatio.  Basel,  Froben  and  Episcopius,  1532.  Printed 
with  ep.  Martino  Dorpio  Theologo.  Beatus  Rhenanus  Martino  Ergerino  Selestadien- 
sium  parocho.  loannes  Phraea  Anglus  NSPD.  Beati  Rhenani  in  Calvicii  encomium 
Synesii  Cyrenensis  scholia.  Synesii  Syrenensis  de  laudibus  calvicii  oratio,  lo.  Phraea 
Britanno  interprète.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Opus  de  conscribendis  epistolis  etc.,  Fro- 
ben, 1534.  VH  123-15.  BE  VII,  73. 

Encomium  moriae  sive  Des.  Eras.  Roterod.  declamatio,  in  laudem  stultitiae.  lusti  Lipsi 
Satyra  menippea.  somnium  ...  P.  Cunaei  Sardi  vénales,  satyra  menippaea ...  Leiden, 
Marci,  1617.  12°.  VH  124-8?    BE  VII,  81. 

Moriae  encomium,  cum  Gerardi  Listrii  Commentariis.  Oxford,  Hall,  1663.   12°,  2  parts. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola  apologetica  ad  Martinum  Dorpium;  Purgatio  adversus 
epistolam  non  sobriam  Lutheri.  N.B.:  The  first  part  is  dated  1633  and  corrected  by 
hand;  the  second  part  is  dated  1663.  VH  124-24.  BE  VII,  93. 

Moriae  encomium,  cum  Gerardi  Listrii  commentariis.  Oxford,  Hall,  1668.  12°.  Printed 
with  Erasmus,  Epistola  apologetica  ad  Martinum  Dorpium,  Epistola  ad  Thomam 
Morum;  Morus,  Thomas,  Epistola  Martino  Dorpio;  Erasmus,  Purgatio  adversus  epis- 
tolam non  sobriam  Lutheri,  Hall,  1669.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Enchiridion  militis 
christiani,  Cambridge,  Hayes,  1685;  Epistola  ad  Paulum  Volsium;  Praeparatione  (de) 
ad  mortem  liber.  VH  124-27.  BE  VII,  95. 

MORIAE  ENCOMIUM  -  Translations 

The  praise  of  folie  ...  englisshed  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner.  London,  Berthelet,  1549.  8°. 
Xerox  of  STC  10500.  VH  123-23.  BE  VII,  291. 

Moriae  encomium;  or,  the  praise  of  folly  ...  tr.  into  English,  by  John  Wilson.  London, 
Leak...,  1668.  8°.  VH  124-26.  BE  VII,  295. 

Moriae  encomium:  or,  a  panegyrick  upon  folly.  Written  in  Latin  by  Desiderius  Erasmus. 
Done  into  English,  and  illustrated  with  above  fifty  curious  cuts,  design'e  and  drawn 
by  Hans  Holbeine.  To  which  is  prefix'd,  Erasmus's  epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
an  account  of  Hans  Holbeine's  pictures,  &c.  and  where  to  be  seen.  (Tr.  W.  Kennet?). 
London,  Woodward,  1709.  8°.  VH  125-20?    BE  VII,  298. 

Wit  against  wisdom:  or,  the  praise  of  folly  ...  adorn'd  ...  by  the  celebrated  Hans  Holbeine. 
London,  Wilford,  1722.  6°.  The  third  edition.  BE  VII,  300. 

The  Praise  of  Folly.  Made  English  ...  by  W.  Kennet.  Adorn'd  with  48  copper  plates... 
from  the  designs  of...  Hans  Holbeine.  London,  Dodsley  ...  1740.  6th  edition.  Binding 
damaged.  VH  126-21.  BE  VII,  308. 
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In  Praise  of  Folly,  illustrated  ...  by  Hans  Holbein,  with  ...  Life  of  Erasmus  and  Epistle 
addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  London,  Reeves  &  Turner,  1876.  VH  128-34. 

The  Praise  of  Folly ...  translated  from  the  Latin,  with  an  essay  and  commentary,  by  Hoyt 
Hopewell  Hudson.  New  York,  Modern  Library,  1941. 

The  praise  of  folie  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  edited  by  Clarence  H.  Miller.  London,  Oxford 
U.P.,  1965.  (Early  English  Text  Society  No.  257,  includes  bibliographical  descriptions). 

(Dutch)  Moriae  encomion,  dat  is  T.  Lof  der  Sotheit.  Amsterdam,  Cloppenburg,  1636.  12°. 
r       VH  124-15.  BE  Vll,  228. 

(Dutch)  De  Lof  der  Zotheid  ...  vertaalt  door  F.  van  Hoogstraten.  Amsterdam,  Jan  van 
Heekeren,  1719.  8°.  Printed  with  and  bound  with,  Comenius,  Verrezen  Londschen 
Diogenes.  VH  126-4.  BE  Vll,  245. 

(Dutch)  De  lof  der  Zotheid  ...  uit  't  Latijn  vertaald  door  F.  van  Hoogstraten.  Vierde  druk. 
Rotterdam,  D.  Bolle,  ca.  1910? 

(Dutch)  De  lof  der  Zotheid  vertaling  Mr.  Dr.  J.  B.  Kan  /  uitgegeven  en  van  korte  ophelder- 
ingen  voorzien  door  Dr.  A.  H.  Kan  met  pertekeningen  van  Hans  Holbein  den  Jongere 
bandontwerp  Alb.  Hahn  Jr.  Amsterdam -Antwerp,  Wereldbibliotheek,  1947. 

(French)  La  louange  de  la  sotise.  La  Haye,  Theodore  Maire,  1642.  Printed  with  a  Preface 
to  Roderic,  Due  de  Wirtemberg,  etc.,  and  with  a  Preface  to  Le  Prince  d'Orange  etc. 
VH  124-17.  BE  VII,  131. 

(French)  L'Eloge  de  la  Folie  ...  avec  quelques  notes  de  Listrius,  &  les  belles  figures  de  Hol- 
benius...  tr.  par  Mr.  Gueudeville.  Leiden,  Pierre  Vander  Aa,  1713.  VH  125-23.  BE 
VII,  144. 

(French)  L'éloge  de  la  folie;  composé  enforme  de  declamation  par  Erasme  de  Rotterdam. 
Avec  quelques  notes  de  Listrius  ...  Traduite  nouvellement  en  français  par  Mr.  Guede- 
ville.  Nantes,  chez  J.  Courtois  [i.e.,  Amsterdam],  1713.  VH  126-1.  BE  VII,  146. 

(French)  L'Eloge  de  la  Folie ...  avec  quelques  notes  de  Listrius,  &  les  belles  figures  de  Hol- 
benius...  tr.  par  Mr.  Gueudeville.  Leiden,  Pierre  Vander  Aa,  1715.  12°.  VH  126-2. 
BE  VII,  147.  Dernière  edition.  Binding  damaged. 

(French)  L'Eloge  de  la  Folie,  tr.  ...  par  Mr.  Gueudeville.  Berlin,  aux  dépens  de  la  Sagesse, 
1761.  8°.  VH  127-10.  BE  VII,  176. 

(French)  Another  copy  of  the  same. 

(French)  Eloge  de  la  folie  nouvellement  traduit  du  latin  d'Erasme  par  M.  de  la  Veaux,  avec 
les  figures  de  Jean  Holbein  gravées  d'après  les  dessins  originaux.  Basle,  Thurneysen, 
1780.  8°.  VH  127-21.  BE  VII,  180. 

(French)  L'Eloge  de  la  Folie;  traduction  nouvelle  ...  par  M.  Narrett.  Orné  de  douze  figures. 
Paris,  Maisonneuve,  1789.  12°.  VH  127-24.  BE  VII,  183. 

(French)  L'Eloge  de  la  folie  ...  traduction  nouvelle,  précédée  d'une  notice  sur  sa  vie.  Paris, 
Louis,  1819.  VH  128-3.  BE  VII,  185. 

(French)  Eloge  de  la  Folie  précédé  de  l'histoire  d'Erasme  et  de  ses  écrits,  par  M.  Nisard. 
Paris,  Gosselin,  1842.  VH  128-13.  BE  VII,  191. 
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(French)  Eloge  de  la  Folie.  Paris,  Lib.  de  la  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  1873.   16°.  Notice  su 
Erasme  par  G.  Lejeal.  (Vol.  110,  Bibliothèque  Nationale).  Not  in  VH. 

(French)  Eloge  de  la  folie  d'Erasme  traduifpar  Victor  Develayet  accompagné  des  dessins 
de  Hans  Holbein.  Paris,  Lib.  des  Bib.,  1876.  8°.  3rd  éd.  VH  128-25. 

(French)  Eloge  de  la  folie  nouvellement  traduit  par  Pierre  de  Nolhac  suivi  de  la  lettre 
d'Erasme  a  Dorpius  avec  des  annotations  de  Maurice  Rat.  Paris,  Garnier,  1953. 

(French)  Eloge  de  la  folie  /  textes  traduits  et  annotés  (par  Victor  Larock).  Bruxelles, 
Office  de  Publicité,  1957.  Collections  Lebègue  &  Nationale,  No.  3n,  3rd  éd. 

(German)  Das  theùr  und  kùnstlich  Biichlin  Moriae  encomion,  das  ist:  Ein  Lob  der  Thor- 
heit...  durch  Sebastianum  Francken  von  Word.  [Ulm,  Hans  Varnir  or  Jean  Varnier], 
no  date  (ca.  1690?).  4°.  Printed  with  Von  der  Heylosigkeit,  Eitelkeit,  und  ungewisz- 
heit  aller  menschlichen  Kùnst  und  Weiszheit ...  Ein  Lob  des  Esels,  ausz  Heinrico  Cor- 
nelio  Agrippa,  de  vanitate  etc.  verteûscht ...  Von  dem  Bam  des  wissens  Gutz  und  Bosz 
...  Encomium,  ein  Lob  des  thorechten  gottlichen  Worts  ...  Sheet  172  wrongly  num- 
bered 164.  VH  129-13?    BE  VII,  257  (with  variants). 

(German)  Encomium  Moriae,  od[er]  Lob  der  Thorheit ...  S[ebastian]  F[rancken]  V[on] 
W[ord],  1696.  12°.  Printed  with  Urtheil  von  Kiinsten  und  Mensch[licher]  Weisheit 
aus  dem  Heinrico  Cornel  Agrippa;  Agrippa,  Henricus  Cornelius,  Lob  des  Esels,  Lob 
der  heiligen  Thorheit  und  Gottlichen  Unwissenheit...  VH  125-11.  BE  VII,  265. 

(German)  Lob  der  Narrheit.  [Frankfurt  &  Leipzig?   L.  Uszleben?  1735?].  8°.  Title  page 
missing.  Illustrated.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Ergotzliche  und  lehrreiche  Gesprache  (Col- 
loquia  Selecta),  Schmid,  1735.  VH  126-13?   BE  VII,  343  (liste  sommaire). 

(German)  Lob  der  Narrheit  (tr.  Wilhelm  Gottlieb  Becker).  Basel,  Thurneysen,  1780.  8°. 
VH  127-20.  BE  VII,  276. 

(German)  Das  Lob  der  Narrheit.  St.  Gallen,  Egli  und  Schlumpf,  1839.  8°.  33  lithographs. 
VH  128-11.  BE  VII,  283  (in-12°?). 

(German)  Das  teur  und  kùnstlich  Buechlin  Moriae  encomion  das  ist  ein  lob  der  torheit... 
verteutscht  durch  Sebastianum  Franken  von  Word.  Leipzig,  Woldemar  Urban,  1884. 
8°.  VH  129-3. 

(German)  Das  lob  der  torheit  /  ubersetzt  von  Alfred  Hartmann  mit  den  Holbeinschen 
Randzeichungen  herausgegeben  von  Emil  Major.  Basel  und  Stuttgart,  Birkhauser, 
1960. 

(German)  Das  Lob  der  Torheit ...  nach  derUbersetzung  von  Heinrich  Hersch  neu  heraus- 
gegeben von  Dr.  Walter  Bubbe.  Stuttgart,  Reclam,  1962. 

(Italian)  Encomio  della  pazzia...  tradotto  in  Italiano.  Basel,  A  spese  della  Saviezza,  1761. 
VH  127-9.  BE  VII,  209. 

(Italian)  Cicalata  della  follia  in  propria  lode  o  sia  I'Elogio  della  follia ...  [Trans.]  R.  P. 
Cologne,  1787.  8°.  VH  127-33.  BE  VII,  211. 

(Italian)  L'Elogio  della  Pazzia...  tr.  C.  C.  Amsterdam,  1805.  BE  VII,  213. 
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(Italian)  Elogio  della  pazzia ...  con  prefazione  (Carlo  Téoli);  ottanta  incisioni  tratte  dai 
disegni  di  Holbein  ...  Milano,  G.  Daeli  e  Compi  Editori,  1863.  16°.  (Bibliotcca  rara 
pubblicata  da  G.  Daeli,  Vol.  XVIl).  VH  128-18. 

MORTE  (DE)  DECLAMATIO  -  Translations 

A  treatise  persuadyng  a  man  paciently  to  suffer  the  death  of  his  freend  (A  comfortable 
exhortation  against  the  chances  of  death).  London,  Berthelet,  [ca.  1530?].  Printed 
with  The  table  ofCebes  the  philosopher  (tr.  Sir  Frances  Poyngz  or  Poyntz)  and  with 

r       Plutarch,  How  one  may  take  profite  of  his  ennemies,  and  with  The  maner  to  choose 
and  cherish e  a  freende.  Xerox  of  STC  4891.  Not  in  VH. 

A  comfortable  exhortacion  agaynst  the  chaunces  of  death.  London,  Berthelet,  1553.  8°. 
Xerox  of  STC  10464.  VH  130-12. 

OBSECRATIO  AD  VIRGINEM  MARIAM  IN  REBUS  ADVERSIS 

Obsecratio  ad  Mariam  in  rebus  adversis.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes, 
Strassburg,  Schurer,  1515.  VH  131-3. 

Obsecratio  ad  Mariam  in  rebus  adversis.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes, 
Strassburg,  Schurer,  1516.  VH  131-4. 

ORATIO  DE  VIRTUTE  AMPLECTENDA 

Exhortatio  ad  virtutes,  ad  Adolphum  principem  Veriensem.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae 
et  Lucubrationes,  Schurer,  1515.  VH  134-2. 

Exhortatio  ad  virtutem,  ad  Adolphum  principem  Veriensem.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae 
et  Lucubrationes,  Schurer,  1516.  VH  134-3. 

Epistola  exhortaria  ad  capessendam  Uirtutem,  ad  ...  Adolphum  principem  Veriensem.  See 
Enchiridion...,  Basel,  Froben,  1518.  4°.  VH  134-4. 

PAEAN  VIRGINI  MATRI  DICENDUS 

Paean  Virgini  Matri  canendus,  compositus  in  gratiam  dominae  Veriensis.  Printed  in  Lucu- 
bratiunculae et  Lucubrationes,  Schurer,  1515.  4°.  VH  136-3. 

Paean  Virgini  Matri  canendus,  compositus  in  gratiam  dominae  Veriensis.  Printed  in  Lucu- 
bratiunculae et  Lucubrationes,  Schurer,  1516.  4°.  VH  136-4. 

Paean  Virgini  Matri  dicendus.  See  Enchiridion  ...,  Basel,  Froben,  1518.  4°.  VH  136-5. 

PANEGYRICUS  AD  PHILIPPUM  AUSTRIAE  DUCEM 

Panegyricus  ad  Philippum  Austriae  ducem.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Institutio  principis 
christiani,  et  al.,  Basel,  Froben,  1516.  4°.  VH  136-3. 

PARABOLAE  SIVE  SIMILIA 

Parabolae  sive  similia,  e  physicis,  pleraque  ex  Aristotele,  &  Plinio.  Strassburg,  Schurer, 
1514.  4°.  Printed  with  De  duplici  Copia  Verborum  and  Epistola  ad  J.  Wimphelingium. 
Bound  with  De  ratione  studii ...  (and  other  works),  Schurer,  1514.  Early  signatures 
and  marginalia.  Library  stamp:  Bibliotheca  Regia  Monacensis.  VH  137-2. 
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Parabolarum,  sive  similium  liber.  Strassburg,  Schiirer,  1516.  4°.  Marginal  annotations 
throughout.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  D.  Hieronymus  Stridonensis  etc.;  Paraphrasis  in 
evangelium  Matthaei;  Paraphrasis  in  evangelium  Lucae.  [Augsburg],  Grymm  &  Wir- 
sung,  1521.  Also  bound  with  Erasmus,  Querela  Pacis,  Grymm  &  Wirsung,  1521.  Not 
in  VH. 

Parabolarum:  sive  similium  liber  diligenter  ab  ipso  recognitus  &  apicibus  ac  punctulis 
iustis  illustratus.  [Paris],  lodocus  Radius  Ascensius,  1516.  8°.  VH  137-9. 

Parabolae  sive  similia.  Basel,  Froben,  1521?    8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Moriae  encomium 
s.  stultitiae  laus,  et  al.,  Froben,  1521.  Last  page  missing.  VH  138-4? 

Parabolarum  seu  similium  liber  elegantissimus.  Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1521.  Signature: 
"Liber  Georgij  à  Salutz."  Not  in  VH. 

Parabolae  sive  similia ...  postremum  ab  autore  recognita,  cum  accessione  nonnulla,  adiectis 
aliquot  vocularum  obscurarum  interpretationibus.  Paris,  Colinaeus,  1523.  8°. 
VH  138-9. 

Parabolae,  sive  similitudines ...  in  locos  communes  studiosorum  gratia  redactae.  Printed 
with  Wolffhart,  Apophthegmata,  ca.  1574  or  later.  8°.  Title  page  lacking,  binding 
shot.  VH  139-8? 

PARACLESIS 

Paraclesis,  id  est,  adhortatio  ad  sanctissimum  ac  saluberrimum  Christianae  philosophiae 

studium...  Basel,  Froben,  1519.  8°.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Paraphrasis  in 

epistola  Pauli,  Froben,  1519.  Not  in  VH. 

Paraclesis.  Printed  with  Erasmus  (Ed.),  Divus  Athanasius,  Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1522. 
VH  141-1. 

PARACLESIS  -  Translations 

An  exhortation  to  the  diligent  studye  of  scripture.  [Tr.  W.  Roy?].  At  Malborow  in  the 
Londe  of  Hesse,  Hans  Luft,  1529.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10493.  VH  141-10. 

An  exhortacyon  to  the  dylygent  study  of  scripture:  made  by  Erasmus ...  and  lately  trans- 
lated into  Englysshe.  [London],  Wyer,  ca.  1540?   8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola 
nuncupatoria  ad  Carolum  Caesarem.  Exhortatio  ad  studium  evangelicae  lectionis. 
Xerox  of  STC  10494.  Not  in  VH. 

(Spanish)  La  Paraclesis  o  exhortacion  al  estudio  de  las  letras  divinas.  Edicion  y  prôlogo 
de  Damaso  Alonso.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Enchiridion  militis  christiani  [in  Spanish], 
Madrid,  Aguirre,  1932. 

PARAPHRASIS  IN  ACTA  APOSTOLORUM 

In  acta  apostolorum  paraphrasis.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Peregrinatio  apostolorum  Petri  et 
Pauli.  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  VH  142-2?  (3?). 

In  Acta  apostolorum  Paraphrasis,  nunc  primum  recens  &  nata  &  excusa.  Basel,  Froben, 
1524.  8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Peregrinatio  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.  Occasional 
marginalia;  title  page  supplied  loosely  in  photostat  from  Fofger  copy;  some  leaves 
loose.  VH  142-2?   (3?). 
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PARAPHRASIS  IN  EPISTOLAS  PAULI 

In  epistolam  Pauli  apostoli  ad  Romanes  paraphrasis...  Basel,  Froben,  1519.  8°.  Bound 

with  Erasmus,  Paraclesis,  Froben,  1519,  and  with  Ratio  verae  theologiae,  Froben, 

1519.  Marginalia.  Not  in  VH. 

Paraphrases  in  omnes  epistolas  Pauli  apostoli  germanas,  &  in  eam  quae  est  ad  Hebraeis 
incerti  authoris...  Basel,  Froben,  1521.  8°.  Contains  Romans  1  &  2,  Corinthians,  & 
Galatians  only.  Marginalia.  VH  144-18  or  19. 

Paraphrasis  in  omnes  epistolas  Pauli  germanas,  &  in  omnes  canonicas...  Basel,  Froben, 
1521.  8°.  Contains  Romans  1  &  2,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  1  &  2  Thessalonians  only.  Marginalia.  VH  144-19. 

PARAPHRASIS  IN  EPISTOLAS  PAULI  -  Translations 

The  paraphrase  of  Erasmus ...  upon  ye  epistle  of  saint  Paule  unto  his  discyple  Titus.  Lately 

translated  into  englysshe  (by  Leonard  Cox)  and  first  a  goodly  prologue.  London,  Byd- 

dell,  ca.  1535?   8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10503.  Not  in  VH. 

I 

PARAPHRASIS  IN  EVANGELIUM  SECUNDUM  JOANNEM 

Paraphrasis  in  evangelium  secundum  Joannem,  ad  illustrissimum  principem  Ferdinandum. 
No  imprint,  no  date.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Paraphrasis  in  evangelum  Marci,  Strass- 
burg,  Knobloch,  1524.  Title  pages  differ  from  PA/8517/.P12/  ca.  1540?    VH  148-5? 

Paraphrasis  in  evangelium  secundum  Joannem,  ad  illustrissimum  principem  Ferdinandum. 
No  imprint,  no  date.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Paraphrasis  in  evangelium  Lucae,  Fro- 
ben, 1524.  Annotation  from  Haymone  on  last  leaf  of  John.  Differs  from  item  above. 
VH  148-5? 

PARAPHRASIS  IN  EVANGELIUM  LUCAE 

Auch  uber  disse  wort  Joannis.  Luce  am  dritten  Capitel,  /  Ir  solt  niemants  das  sein  mit 
gewalt  /  abdringen  etc.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Hieronymus,  et  al.,  [Augsburg],  Grymm 
&  Wirsung,  1521.  4°.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Parabolae  sive  similia,  Schiirer, 
1516,  Not  in  VH.    See  fourth  item  below. 

In  evangelium  Lucae  paraphrasis  nunc  primum  &  nata  &  aedita.  Basel,  Froben,  1523.  8°. 
Occasional  marginalia.  VH  148-1. 

In  evangelium  Lucae  paraphrasis.  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Para- 
phrasis in  ...  loannem.  VH  148-3. 

PARAPHRASIS  IN  EVANGELIUM  MARCI 

In  evangelium  Marci  paraphrasis.  Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1524.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus, 
Paraphrasis  in  evangelium  secundum  Joannem.  VH  148-4. 

PARAPHRASIS  IN  EVANGELIUM  MATTHAEI 

Uber  diss  wort  Christi  Matthei  am  xvj  Capitel,  /  Du  bist  Petrus  und  auff  disen  fels  etc. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Hieronymus,  et  al.  Grymm  &  Wirsung,  1521.  Bound  inter  alia 
with  Erasmus,  Parabolae  sive  similia,  Schiirer,  1516.  VH  149-8. 

See  also  below,  under  testamentum  NOVUM,  Translations, 
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Paraphrasis  in  evangelium  Matthaei.  Basel,  Froben,  1522.  8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus, 
Epistola  nuncupatoria  ad  Carolum  Caesarem.  VH  150-2. 

PARAPHRASIS  IN  EVANGELIUM  MATTHAEI  -  Translations 

Verteutschte  ausslegung  iiber  des  gôtlich  und  trôstlich  wort  unsers  lieben  herren  und 

Saligkmachers  Christi  Nement  auff  eiich  mein  joch  und  lernent  von  mir.  (Matheiam 

xj.  capitel).  No  imprint,  1521.  4°.  Not  in  VH. 

PARAPHRASIS  IN  ELEGANTIAS  LAUR.  VALLAE 

Paraphrasis  seu  potius,  epitome  ...  luculenta  iuxta  ac  brevis,  in  elegantiarum  libros 
Laurentij  Vallae...  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1541.  8°.  Pp.  3,  4  missing,  VH  152-27. 

PEREGRINATIO  APOSTOLORUM  PETRI  ET  PAULI 

Peregrinatio  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  cum  ratione  temporum.  Printed  with  Erasmus, 
Paraphrasis  in  acta  apostolorum,  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  8°.  VH  154-1. 

Peregrinatio  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  cum  ratione  temporum.  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  8°. 
Printed  with  Erasmus,  Paraphrasis  in  acta  apostolorum.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Spongia, 
Froben,  1523.  Marginal  annotations.  VH  154-1. 

Peregrinatio  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.  Printed  with  Erasmus  (Ed.),  Novum  Testamentum, 
Hannover,  Grimmius,  1668.  4°.  VH  s2,  65  -  N.T.  only. 

PRAEPARATIONE  (DE)  AD  MORTEM 

Liber  cvm  primis  pivs,  de  praeparatione  ad  mortem,  nunc  primum  &  conscriptus  &  aeditus. 

Accedunt  aliquot  epistolae  serijs  de  rebus,  in  quibus  item  nihil  est  non  nouum  ac  recens 

Basel,  Froben,  1534.  4^  VH  155-1.  BE  X,  1. 

Liber  quomodo  se  quisque  debeat  praepare  ad  mortem.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Enchiridion 
militis  christiani,  et  al.,  Hayes,  1685.  12°.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Moriae  en- 
comium. Hall,  1668.  VH  156-16.   BE  X,  116;  VIII,  130. 

Another  copy,  printed  with  Enchiridion,  Hayes,  1685.  12°. 

PRAEPARATIONE  (DE)  AD  MORTEM  -  Translations 

Preparatione  to  deathe,  a  boke  as  devout  as  eloquent,  compiled  by  Erasmus  Roterdame. 
London,  Berthelet,  1538.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10505.  Not  in  VH. 

Preparation  to  deathe,  a  boke  as  devout  as  eloquent.  London,  Berthelet,  1543.  8°.  Xerox 
of  STC  10506.  VH  155-26.  BEX,  110. 

PRECATIO  DOMINICA 

Dilucida  et  pia  explanatio  ...  dominicae  praecationis ...  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Explanatio 
symboli  apostolorum,  s.catechismus,  1534.  8°.  VH  105-10? 

Precatio  Dominica.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Precationes,  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.  Bound  with 
Erasmus,  Modus  orandi  Deum,  Maire,  1641  et  al.  12°.  VH  158-15. 
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PRECATIO  DOMINICA  -  Translations 

A  devout  treatise  upon  the  Pater  noster ...  tourned  into  englysshe  by  a  yong  vertuous  and 

well  lerned  gentylwoman  of  .xix.  yere  of  age.  [M.  Roper].  London,  Berthelet ...  (ca. 

1526?).  4°.  Printed  with  a  letter  from  Richarde  Hdrde  to  Fraunces.  Xerox  of  STC 

10477.  VH  159-2. 

PRECATIO  AD  JESUM  PRO  PACE  ECCLESIAE 

Precatio  ad  dominum  Jesum  pro  pace  ecclesiae.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Liber  de  sarcienda 

ecclesiae  concordia,  et  al.,  Leipzig,  Faber,  1533.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Modus 

orandi  Deum,  Basel,  Froben,  1525.  8°.  VH  159-11. 

Precatio  ad  dominum  Jesum  pro  pace  ecclesiae.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Liber  de  Sarcienda 
ecclesiae  concordia,  Basel,  Froben,  1533.  4°.  VH  159-10. 

Precatio  ad  Dominum  lesum  pro  pace  ecclesiae.   12°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Liber  de  sar- 
cienda ecclesiae  concordia,  Leiden,  Maire,  1642.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Psalmi 
(1),  Maire,  1644.  VH  159-17. 

PRECATIO  AD  VIRGINIS  FILIUM  JESUM 

Precatio  ad  Virginis  f ilium  Jesum.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes,  Schiirer, 

1515.  VH  159-2. 

Precatio  ad  Virginis  filium  Jesum.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes,  Schiirer, 

1516.  VH  159-3. 

Precatio  ad  Virginis  filium  Jesum.  See:  Enchiridion...,  Basel,  Froben,  1518.  4°.  VH  159-4. 

PRECATIONES 

Precationes  quibus  homines  assuescant  cum  deo  loqui.  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.  12°.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  Modus  orandi  Deum  et  al.,  Maire,  1641.  VH  160-12. 

Precationes  quibus  homines  assuescant  cum  Deo  loqui.  Item  Precatio  Dominica,  digesta  in 
septem  partes  iuxta  septem  dies,  eodem  auctore.  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.  12°.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  Modus  orandi  Deum,  Maire,  1641,  et  al.  VH  160-12. 

PSALMI  (1) 

Ennaratio  allegorica  in  primum  psalmum  Beatus  vir.  Printed  in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucu- 
brationes, Schiirer,  1515.  VH  161-1. 

Ennaratio  allegorica  in  primum  psalmum  Beatus  vir,  iam  pridem  revisa  ab  Erasmo.  Printed 
in  Lucubratiunculae  et  Lucubrationes.  Schiirer,  1516.  VH  161-3. 

Enarratio  primi  Psalmi...  See:  Enchiridion...,  Basel,  Froben,  1518.  4°.  VH  161-5. 

Enarratio  in  psalmum  I  Beatus  vir  &c.  Leiden,  Maire,  1644.  12°.  Bound  with  Erasmus, 
Modus  orandi  Deum  et  al..  Maire,  1641.  VH  162-18. 

Enarratio  in  psalmum  I.  Beatus  Vir,  etc.  Leiden,  Maire,  1644.  12°.  Bound  with  Erasmus, 
Psalmi  (22),  Maire,  1645;  Psalmi  (34),  Maire,  1652;  Psalmi  (86),  Maire,  1652;  Liber 
de  sarcienda  ecclesiae  concordia,  Maire,  1642.  VH  162-18. 
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PSALMI  (1)  -  Translations 

Ein  fast  nutzlich  Uslegung  des  ersten  Psalmen.  Basel,  1520.  4°.  Two  microcards. 
VH  161-8. 

PSALMI  (3) 

Paraphrasis  in  tertium  psalmum:  Domine  quid  multiplicati.  Printed  with  Erasmus, 
Exomologesis,  Froben,  1524.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Arbitrio  (de  libero)  diatribe 
et  al.,  Nuremberg?  Petreius?   1524?    8°.  VH  162-1. 

Paraphrasis  in  tertium  psalmum:  Domine  quid  multiplicati.  8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus, 
Exomologesis  sive  modus  confitendi,  et  al.,  Froben,  1524.  Bound  inter  alia  with 
Erasmus,  Modus  orandi  Deum,  Froben,  1525.  VH  162-1. 

PSALMI  (15)  -  Translations 

An  exposicyon  of  the  .xv.  psalme ...  (J.  Waylande,  1537).  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10495. 
Last  page  lacking.  Not  in  VH. 

PSALMI  (22) 

Enarratio  triplex  in  psalmum  XXII.  Leiden,  Maire,  1645.  12°.  Bound  with  Erasmus, 
Modus  orandi  Deum  et  al..  Maire,  1641.  VH  162-19. 

Enarratio  triplex  in  psalmum  XXII.  Leiden,  Maire,  1645.  12°.  Bound  inter  alia  with 
Erasmus,  Psalmi  (1),  Maire,  1644.  VH  162-19. 

PSALMI  (33) 

Enarratio  pia  iuxta  ac  docta  in  psalmum  XXXIII.  Basel,  Froben,  Heruagium  &  Epis- 
copium,  1531.  4°.  VH  162-9. 

PSALMI  (34) 

Enarratio  pia  juxta  ac  docta  in  psalmum  XXXIV.  Leiden,  Maire,  1652.   12°.  Bound 
inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Psalmi  (1),  Maire,  1644.  VH  162-20. 

PSALMI  (86) 

Concionalis  interpretatio,  plena  pietatis,  in  psalmum  LXXXVI.  Leiden,  Maire,  1652. 
12°.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Psalmi  (1),  Maire,  1644.  VH  162-21. 

PUERIS  (DE)  LIBERALITER  INSTITUENDA  LIBELLUS 

Officium  discipulorum  ex  Quintiliano.  qui  primo  legendi  ex  eodem.  Printed  with  Eras- 
mus, Ratione  (de)  studii ...  et  al.,  Schûrer,  1512.  4°.  Not  in  VH. 

Officio  discipulorum  ex  Quintiliano.  qui  primo  legendi,  ex  eodem.  Printed  with  Erasmus, 
Ratione  (de)  studii ...  et  al.,  Schûrer,  1516.  4°.  Not  in  VH. 

The  treatise  De  pueris  statim  ac  liberaliter  instituendis,  that  is.  The  argument  of  Erasmus 
of  Roterdam,  that  Children  should  straightway  from  their  earliest  years  be  trained  in 
virtue  and  sound  learning.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Ratione  (de)  studii  ac  legendi  inter- 
pretandique  auctores  liber...,  et  al.,  Cambridge,  1904,  pp.  179-222. 
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PUERIS  (DE)  LIBERALITER  INSTITUENDA  LIBELLUS  -  Translations 
A  treatise  of  schemes  and  tropes  (1550)  by  Richard  Sherry  and  his  translation  of  the 
education  of  children  by  Desiderius  Erasmus  /  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  STC  22428 
with  an  introduction  and  index  by  Herbert  W.  Hildebrandt...  Gainesville,  Florida, 
Scholars'  Facsimiles  &  Reprints,  1961.  Pp.  38-9,  42-3,  46-7,  50-1,  slightly  defective. 

(French)  Declamatio  de  pueris  statim  ac  liberaliter  instituendis  /  étude  critique,  traduction 
et  commentaire  par  Jean-Claude  Margolin  ...  Genève,  Librairie  Droz,  1966.  (Travaux 
d'humanisme  et  renaissance,  LXXVII). 

(German)  Ausgewàhlte  pâdagogische  Schriften.  Tr.  and  éd.  by  D.  Reichling.  Also:  J.  L. 
Vives'  pâdagogische  Schriften,  tr.  and  éd.  by  F.  Kayser.   Freiburg,  Herder,  1896. 

PURGATIO  ADVERSUS  EPISTOLAM  NON  SOBRIAM  LUTHERI 

Purgatio  adversus  epistolam  non  sobriam  Luteri.  Cologne,  Cervicorni,  1534.  8°.  VH  165-2 

Purgatio  adversus  epistolam  non  sobriam  Martini  Luteri.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Moriae 
encomium,  et  al..  Hall,  1663.   12°.  Not  in  VH. 

Purgatio  adversus  epistolam  non  sobriam  Martini  Luteri.  Oxford,  Hall,  1669.   12°.  Bound 
inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Enchiridion  militis  christiani,  Hayes,  1685.  Not  in  VH. 

QUERELA  PACIS 

Querela  pacis ...  Mit  einem  Nachwort ...  von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Geldner.  Muenchen,  Froben, 
1961.  Reprint  of  Froben's  1517  ed.  4°. 

Querela  pacis  undique  gentium  ejectae,  profligataeque.  Leiden,  Maire,  1641.   12°.  Bound 
with  Erasmus,  Lingua,  Maire,  1641,  et  al.  VH  167-1.  BE  XII,  176  [authentic  edition]. 

QUERELA  PACIS  -  Translations 

The  complaint  of  peace  ...  translated  into  Englyshe  by  Thomas  Paynell.  London,  Cawoode, 
1559.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10466.  Not  in  VH.  BE  XII,  221  (Listes  complémentaires). 

The  complaint  of  peace  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Erasmus.  A.D.  1559.  Edited  by  Alex- 
ander Grieve.  London,  Headley  Bros.,  1917.  Reprint  of  1802  ed.  (tr.  T.  Paynell).  VH 
(original,  167-4).  BE  XII,  191. 

The  complaint  of  peace  by  Erasmus  with  an  introduction  by  William  James  Hirten.  New 
York,  Scholars'  Facsimiles  &  Reprints,  1946.  Contents:  Introduction,  pp.  V-XXVIL 
The  Complaint  of  Peace  Modernized  Version.  The  Complaint  of  Peace ...  translated 
into  English  by  Thomas  Paynell  (facsimile  reproduction  of  the  1559  ed.  in  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library,  STC  10466),  pp.  59-end. 

(German)  Das  Cristlich  Biichlein  ...  die  Clage  des  Frids ...  durch  Georgium  Spalatinum 
verteiitscht.  [Augsburg,  S.  Grym  und  M.  Wirsung,  1521].  4°.  Bound  inter  alia  with 
Erasmus,  Parabolae  sive  similia,  Schiirer,  1516.   VH  166-9.  BE  XII,  124. 

RATIO  VERAE  THEOLOGIAE 

Ratio  seu  compendium  verae  theologiae.  Basel,  Froben,  1519.  8°.  Bound  inter  alia  with 
Erasmus,  Paraphrasis  in  epistolas  Pauli,  Froben,  1519.  VH  167-2.  BE  IX,  51. 
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Ratio  seu  compendium  verae  theologiae.  Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1521.  8°.  VH  167-8. 
BE  IX,  62. 

Ratio  sev  methodvs  compendio  perueniendi  ad  ueram  Theologiam  ...  Strassburg,  Knob- 
loch, 1521.  8°.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  De  ratione  studii ...  (and  other  works),  Knob- 
loch, 1521;  and  Enchiridion,  Knobloch,  1521.  VH  167-8.  BE  IX,  62. 

RATIONE  (DE)  STUDII  AC  LEGENDI  INTERPRETANDIQUE  AUCTORES  LIBER 
De  ratione  studij  ac  legendi  interpretandique  autores  libellus  aureus.  Strassburg,  Schurer, 
1512.  4°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Officium  discipulorum,  ex  Quintiliano.  qui  primo 
legendi  ex  eodem  (De  pueris  instituendis);  Concio  de  puero  Jesu  in  schola  Coletica 
Londini  instituta  pronuncianda;  Expostulatio  Jesu  ad  mortales;  Carmina  scholaria. 
T.S.  VH  169-2. 

De  ratione  studii,  ac  legendi,  interpretandique  auctores  libellus  aureus...  Strassburg, 
Schurer,  1514.  4°.  Printed  with  Concio  de  puero  Jesu,  Expostulatio  Jesu  and  Car- 
mina scholaria.  Bound  with  De  duplici  Copia  Verborum,  Epistola  ad  J.  Wymphelin- 
gium,  and  Parabolae  sive  Similia,  Schurer,  1514.  Early  marginalia.  VH  169-5. 

De  ratione  studij,  ac  legendi  interpretandique  auctores  libellus  aureus.  Strassburg,  Schurer 
1516.  4°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Officium  discipulorum,  ex  Quintiliano.  qui  primo 
legendi,  ex  eodem  (De  pueris  instituendis);  Concio  de  puero  Jesu  in  schola  Coletica 
Londini  instituta  pronuncianda;  Expostulario  Jesu  ad  mortales;  Carmina  scholaria. 
Dl  lacking;  leaves  XIII-XVI  misplaced  between  VIII  &  IX.  VH  169-7? 

De  ratione  studij,  ac  legendi,  interpretandique  auctores  libellus  aureus.  Strassburg,  Knob 
loch,  1521.  8°.  OnlyAl-5;  A6-B6  lacking.  Printed  with  Officium  discipulorum  ex 
Quintiliano  (lacking);  Concio  de  puero  Jesu;  Expostulatio  Jesu  ad  mortales;  Carmina 
scholaria.  Bound  with  Ratio  verae  Theologiae,  Knobloch,  1521;  and  Enchiridion, 
Knobloch,  1521.  VH  170-2. 

Ratio  coUigendi  exempla.  Cologne,  Cervicorni,  1532.  Printed  in  Libellus  de  formando 
studio  vere  aureus,  dignus,  qui  studiosorum  omnium  manibus  teratur,  cuius  autores 
sunt  doctissimi  viri:  Rodolphus  Agricola.  Erasmus  Roterodamus.  Philip.  Melanch- 
thon.  VH  171-3. 

RATIONE  (DE)  STUDII ...  -  Translations 

The  treatise  De  ratione  studii,  that  is,  Upon  the  right  method  of  instruction  (1511). 
Cambridge:  U.  P.,  1904,  pp.  162-178.  Printed  in  William  Harrison  Woodward, 
Desiderius  Erasmus  concerning  the  aim  and  method  of  education.  Also  printed 
with  Erasmus,  Pueris  (de)  liberaliter  instituendis  libellus;  chapter  54  of  De  con- 
scribendis  epistolis;  part  of  Colloquia  selecta  (Convivium  religiosum).  Biblio- 
graphy. 

RESPONSIO  AD  ANNOTATIONEM  JAC.  LOPIS  STUNICAE 

Responsio  ad  annotationem  Jac.  Lopis  Stunicae.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Epistola  apolo- 
getica  ad  Christophorum  episcopum  Basiliensem  de  interdicto  esu  carnium,  et  al., 
Knobloch,  1522.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Antibarbara,  Knobloch,  1520.   Not  in  VH. 
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RESPONSIO  AD  DISPUTATIONEM  CUJUSDAM  PHIMOSTOMI  DE  DIVORTIO  -  Translations 
The  censure  and  iudgement  of  the  famous  dark  Erasmus  of  Roterdam:  whyther  dyvorse- 

ment  betwene  man  and  wife  stondeth  with  the  lawe  of  God  ...  tr.  Nycolas  Lesse. 

London,  Herforde,  [1550?].  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10450.  VH  174-4. 

RESPONSIO  (AD  FRATRES  GERMANIAE  INFERIORIS)  AD  EPISTOLAM  APOLOGETICAM 

INCERTO  AUTORE  PRODITAM 
Responsio  ad  epistolam  apologeticam  incerto  autore  proditam,  nisi  quod  Titulus,  forte 

fictus,  habebat  per  ministros  verbi,  ecclesiae  Argentoratensis.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 

Fab.  Emmeus,  [ca.  1530?].  8°.  VH  174-8. 

SCARABEUS  (EX  ADAG.  CHIL.  Ill,  CENT.  VII) 

Scarabeus ...  cum  scholiis,  in  quibus  graeca  potissimum,  quae  passim  inserta  sunt,  expo- 
nuntur  [a  Beato  Rhenano].  Basel,  Froben,  1517.  4°.  VH  175-1. 

Scarabeus ...  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Sileni  Alcibiadis  et  al.,  no  imprint,  1524.  Bound  with 
Erasmus,  Apologia  adversus  monachos  quosdam  hispanos,  Basel,  Wolff,  1529. 
VH  175-4. 

SILENI  ALCIBIADIS  (EX  ADAG.  CHILIAD  III,  CENT.  Ill) 

Sileni  Alcibiadis  cum  scholijs  loannis  Robenij ...  Basel,  Froben,  1517.  4°.  Bound  with 
Erasmus,  Antibarbara,  Froben,  1520.  VH  176-1. 

Sileni  Alcibiadis...  no  imprint,  1524.  8°.  Printed  with  (lo.  Frobenius)  Scholia  in  prae- 
cedentem  declamatione;  Erasmus,  Scarabeus;  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Scholia  in  Scara- 
beum.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Apologia  adversus  monachos  quosdam  hispanos,  Basel, 
Wolff,  1529.  VH  176-6. 

SILENI  ALCIBIADIS  -  Translations 

Here  foUoweth  a  scorneful  image  of  monstrus  shape  of  a  marvelous  strange  fygure  called, 
Sileni  alcibiades...  London,  Goughe,  ca.  1543?    Xerox  of  STC  10507.  VH  177-7. 

SPONGIA  ADVERSUS  ASPERGINES  HUTTENI,  S.  PURGATIO 

AD  EXPOSTULATIONEM  ULR.  HUTTENI. 
Spongia  adversus  aspergines  Huneni.  Basel,  Froben,  1523.  8°.  Title  page  damaged.  Bound 

with  Erasmus,  Peregrinatio  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  Froben,  1524.  VH  177-1. 

Spongia  adversus...  Photostat  of  title  page  of  1523  edition  (Folger  PA  8517.  S7.  1523). 
VH  177-1? 

SUPPUTATIO  CALUMNIARUM  NATALIS  BEDAE 

Suppvtationes  errorum  in  censuris  Natalis  Bedae,  per  Erasmum  Roterodamvm,  cum  alijs 
quorum  catalogum  reperies  uersa  pagina.  [Basel,  Froben,  1527].  8°.  VH  178-3. 

SUPPUTATIO  CALUMNIARUM  NATALIS  BEDAE,  PROLOGUS 

Prologus  supputationis  errorum  in  censuris  bedae  per  Des.  Erasmum  Roterodamum. 
[Basel,  Froben,  1527].  VH  178-2. 
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VIRGINIS  ET  MARTYRIS  COMPARATIO 

Virginis  et  martyris  comparatio.  Nuremberg?  Petreius?    1524?   8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus, 
De  immensa  dei  misericordia  concio.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Arbitrio  (de  libero)  dia- 
tribe et  al.,  Petreius?    1524?    Not  in  VH. 

VIRGINIS  MATRIS  APUD  LAURETUM  CULTAE  LITURGIA  -  Translations 
A  sermon  [on  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana].  Imprinted  by  me  Robert  Wyer  dwellynge  at  the 
sygne  of  saynt  Johnn  evangelyste  /  in  saynt  Martyns  parysshe  /  Besyde  Charynge  crosse 
/  in  the  bysshop  of  Norwyfcherentes.  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  10508.  Not  in  VH. 

VITA  DIVI  HIERONYMI  STRIDONENSIS 

Eximii  doctoris  Hieronymi  Stridonensis  vita,  ex  ipsius  potissimum  literis  contexta.  Basel, 

Froben,  1519.  4°.  Bound  with  Brunfels,  Confutatio  sophistices  &  quaestionum  curio- 

sarum...,  Schiirer,  1520.  VH  182-2. 

VITA  DIVI  lOANNIS  CHRVSOSTOMI  EX  HISTORIAE ... 

Vita  Divi  loannis  Chrysostomi  ex  historiae  ...  Printed  with  Erasmus  (éd.),  Divus  Joannes 
Chrysostomus,  Paris,  Roland,  1546,  vol.  1.  Folio.  Not  in  VH. 

VITA  ERASMI  EX  IPSIUS  MANU  REPRAESENTATA 

Magni  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  vita;  partim  ab  ipsomet  Erasmo,  partim  ab  amicis  aequali- 
bus  fideliter  descripta.  accedunt  Epistolae  illustres  plus  quam  septuaginta ...  P.  Scriverii, 
&  fautorum  auspiciis.  Leiden,  Maire,  1642.   12°.  Engraved  frontispiece.  Binding  shot. 
VH  101-24. 

Magni  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  vita...  Leiden,  Maire,  1649.   12°.  Engraved  front. 
VH  102-1?    (VH  182-5). 


b)  Works  Edited  by  Erasmus 


AMBROSIUS,  DIVUS,  EPISCOPUS  MEDIOLANENSIS 

Omnia  quotquot  extant ...  opera  cum  per  Des.  Erasmum  ...,  tum  per  alios  ...  in  quinque 
digesta  ordines...  Basel,  Froben,  1538.  Folio.  5  in  2  vols.  Heavy  censoring  of  "Eras- 
mus" evident.  VH  s2,  6-10. 

APOPHTHEGMATA,  S.  DICTA  AUT  SENTENTIAE  SEPTEM  SAPIENTUM  GRAECIAE 
Septem  sapientum  illustres  sententiae.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Institutum  hominis  christiani, 
et  al.,  Strassburg,  Schiirer,  1516.  8°.  VH  s2,  7-7. 

Apophthegmata  Graeciae  sapientum.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Institutum  hominis  christiani 
et  al.,  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1532.  8°.  Not  in  VH. 

Apophthegmata  Graeciae  sapientum;  eadem  per  Ausonium  cum  Erasmi  doctissima  enar- 
ratione.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Institutum  hominis  christiani  et  al.,  Cologne,  Gymnicus, 
1552.  8°.  Notin  VH. 
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Dicta  Graeca  sapientum  ...  Printed  in  Erasmus  (Ed.),  Dion  Cato,  London,  1661.  8°.  Not 
in  VH. 

APOPHTHEGMATA,  S.  DICTA  ...  SEPTEM  SAPIENTUM  -  Translations 

Dicta  sapientum,  The  sayenges  of  the  wyse  men  of  Grèce  ...  London,  Berthelet,  [1527?]. 
4°.  Xerox  of  RSTC  10478.7.  Not  in  VH. 

ARNOBIUS  AFER 

...  Commentarij,  pij  iuxta  ac  eruditi  in  omnes  Psalmos,  per  Des.  Erasmum  Roterodamum 
proditi  &  emendati.  eiusdem  Disputationum  adversus  gentes  libri  VIII.  Sigismundi 
Gelenij  cura  castigati ...  Basel,  Froben  &  Episcopius,  1560.  8°.  VH  s2,  10-6. 

ATHANASIUS,  DIVUS,  EPISC.  ALEX. 

Opera...  accessit  praeterea  operi,  Erasmi  Roterodami  Paraclesis,  ipsiusque  Athanasij  vita. 
Strassburg,  Knobloch,  1522.  Folio.  VH  s2,  11-4. 

De  passione  Domini  ac  de  cruce  liber  optimus,  per  Des.  Erasmus  Roterod.  nunc  primum 
versus.  No  imprint,  ca.  1530?   8°.  VH  s2,  11-12? 

CATO,  DION. 

Praecepta  moralia  recognita  atque  interpretata  ab  Erasmo  Roterodamo.  Printed  with  Eras- 
mus, Institutum  hominis  christiani,  et  al.,  Strassburg,  Schiirer,  1516.  8°.  VH  s2,  14-8. 

Catonis  disticha  moralia,  cum  scholijs  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami;  eadem  disticha  Graeca  a 
Maximo  Planude  e  latino  versa.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1532.  8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  In- 
stitutum hominis  christiani  et  al.,  Gryphius,  1532.  Not  in  VH. 

Catonis  disticha  moralia,  cum  scholijs  (Eadem  disticha  Graecae,  a  Maximo  Planude  e  latino 
verso).  Cologne,  Gymnicus,  1552.  8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Institutum  hominis  chris- 
tiani et  al.,  Gymnicus,  1552.  Not  in  VH. 

Disticha  de  moribus  ad  f ilium:  cum  D.  Erasmi  Roterodami  brevi  expositione.  eadem  Graece 
reddita  per  Jos.  Scaligerum  lui.  Caes.  f.  cum  eiusdem  notis:  in  quibus  ratio  mutationis 
redditur.  Syri  item  Mimiabi  ab  eodem  Graece  redditi...  Leiden,  Cloucquius,  1626.  8°. 
VHs2,  17-21. 

Disticha  de  moribus  ad  f ilium:  cum  D.  Erasmi  Roterodami  brevi  expositione.  eadem 
Graece  reddita  per  Jos.  Scaligerum  lui.  Caes.  f.  cum  eiusdem  notis:  in  quibus  ratio 
mutationis  redditur.  Syri  item  Mimiabi  ab  eodem  Graece  redditi  accedit  Marci  Zuerii 
Boxhornii  de  distichis  Catonis  dissertatio.  Amsterdam,  Jansson,  1646.  8°.  VH  s2, 
17-23. 

Disticha  de  moribus  cum  scholiis  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami.  adjecta  sunt  Dicta  Graeca 
sapientum,  interprète  Erasmo  ...,  eadem  per  Ausonium,  cum  Erasmi ...  enarratione, 
Mimi  Publiani ...,  Isocratis  ad  Demonicum  oratio  paraenetica ...  London,  Societatis 
Stationariorum,  1661.  8°,  Not  in  VH. 
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CATO,  DION.-  Translations 

Disticha  moralia  ex  castigatione  D.  Erasmi  Roterodami  una  cum  annotationibus  &  scholijs 
Richardi  Taverni  anglico  idiomate  conscriptis  in  usum  Anglicae  iuventutis.  London, 
Taverner,  1540.  8°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Apophthegmata  (Aliquot  sententiarum 
flores ...  una  cum  interpretatione  Richardi  Taverni ...)  and  with  Publius  Syrus,  Mimi ... 
with  the  interpretation  ...  of  Richard  Taverner.  Xerox  of  STC  4843.  Not  in  VH, 

Préceptes  of  Cato  with  annotacions  of  D.  Erasmus ...  The  sage  and  prudent  saiynges  of  the 
seuen  wisemen  ...,  London,  Richard  Grafton,  July  1553.  Xerox  of  STC  4854.  VH  s2, 
16-34  [combines  translations  of  Opuscula  aliquot:  Catonis  disticha  moralia.  Dicta 
sapientum,  and  Mimi  publiana]. 

CICERO,  M.  T. 

Epistolae  ad  familiareis.  Philippi  Melanchthonis  argumenta  &  scholia.  loach.  Camerarij,  & 
Eras.  Roterod.  locorum  obscuriorum  recognitio  verba  Graeca  Latinis  expressa...  Frank- 
furt, Egenolphi,  1592.  8°.  Not  in  VH. 

De  officiis  libri  III.  commentarijs  Erasmi... Melanchthonis...Amerbachij,  &  Francisci 
Maturantij ...  eiusdem.  De  senectute,  De  Amicitia,  Paradoxa,  Somnium  Scipionis,  cum 
adnotationibus  ...  D.  Erasmi ...  Lyons,  Paganus,  1556.  4°.  2  vols,  in  1.  VH  s2,  21-15. 

Officia  diligenter  restituta.  Eiusdem  de  Amicitia,  &  Senectute  Dialogi  singuli.  Cum  ann. 
Erasmus  Roterodami,  &  Ph.  Melanchthonis;  Item,  Annotation.  Bartholomaei  Latomi 
in  Paradoxa.  Paris,  Colinae,  1543.  16°.  Not  in  VH. 

Tusculanae  quaestiones.  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1541.  8°.  Marginal  annotations.  Covers  eaten 
through.  VH  s2,  20-9. 

CURTIUS  RUFUS,  Q. 

Quintus  Curtius  de  rebus  gestis  Alexandri,  regis  Macedonum,  cum  annotationibus  Desid. 
Erasmi  Roterodami.  Paris,  Colinaeus,  1543.  8°.  VH  s2,  23-8. 

CYPRIANUS,  DIVUS  COECILIUS,  EPISC  CATHAG. 

Opera...  (ed.)  Erasmus...  Basel,  Froben,  1520.  Folio.  VH  s2,  23-1. 

Opera:  per  Des.  Erasmum  ...  repurgata  &  doctissimis  annotationes  ad  finem  adjectis,  illus- 
trata.  accessit  liber  eiusdem  ...  De  duplici  martyrio.  Basel,  Hervagius  &  Brand,  1558. 
Folio.  VH  s2.  24-10. 

CYPRIANUS  -  Translations 

A  Swete  and  Devovte  Sermon  of  Holy  Saynct  Ciprian  of  mortalitie  of  man.  The  rules  of  a 
christian  life  made  by  Picus  erle  of  Mirandula,  bothe  translated  into  englyshe  by  syr 
Thomas  Elyot  knyght.  London  1539.  Xerox  of  STC  6158.  Not  in  VH. 

DEMOSTHENES 

Aq^joodéuovç  Xôyot  Ôvo  kœl  è^rJKOUTa  Habes  lector  Demosthenis  Graecorum  oratorum 
omnium  facile  principis  orationes  duas  &  sexaginta,  &  in  eadem  Ulpiani  commentarios, 
quantum  extat:  Libani  argumenta:  tum  collectas  ab  studioso  quodam  [J.  Rubero]  ex 
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Des.  Erasmi  Rot.  Guilhelmi  Budaei  atque  aliorum  lucubrationibus  annotationes.  Ad 
haec  ipsius,  Plutarcho  Libanioque  authoribus,  vitam.  et  lectionem  denique  variam 
adjectam.  Basel,  Hervagius,  1532.  Folio.  VH  s2,  24-1. 

EURIPIDES 

Ebpiiribov  rpaycoÔtat  bvo  'EKajSr?  /cat  'I0t7éî^eta  ev  AvkiÔL  -  Euripidis  tragoediae  duae, 

Hecuba  &  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  Latinae  factae,  Des.  Erasmo  Roterodamo  interprète. 

Basel,  Froben,  1524.  "Erasmus"  and  "Basel"  censored.  Greek  and  Latin  texts. 

VHs2,  25-10. 

HERMANNUS,  GUILIELMUS,  GOUDANUS 

Guielermi  hermani  Goudensis  theologi  ac  poetae  clarissimi  sylua  odarum.  Paris,  Guido 
Mercator,  Feb.  1497.  Xerox  [a  surreptitious  publication  of  the  poems  of  Erasmus' 
friend.  Apart  from  his  commendation  of  Gaguin's  history  in  1495,  this  work  con- 
tains Erasmus'  earliest  compositions,  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Cambrai,  and  a  "hen- 
decasyllabum"  on  the  title  page.] 

HIERONYMUS,  DIVUS,  STRIDONENSIS 

Herr  Erasmus  von  /  Roterdam  verteutschte  auslegung  /  uber  sant  Hieronymus  Allegation 
was  guts  die  Phi-  /  losophi  in  der  heyligen  schrifft  schaffen.  Augsburg,  Grymm  &  Wir- 
sung,  1521.  4°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Paraphrasis  in  evangelium  Matthaei;  Paraphrasis 
in  evangelium  Lucae.  Bound  inter  alia  with  Erasmus,  Parabolae  sive  similiae,  Strassburg, 
Schiirer,  1516.  Also  bound  with  Erasmus,  Querela  pacis,  (Grymm  &  Wirsung,  1521). 
VH  s2,  29-4. 

Opera  omnia,  cum  argumentis  et  scholiis  D.  Erasmi.  Basel,  Froben,  1516.  Folio.  9  vols, 
in  4.  Vols.  3,  4  lacking;  corner  of  vol.  1  damaged.   VH  s2,  29-1. 

Epistolae  Hiero.  Opus  epistolarum  Divi  Gusebii  Hieronymi  Stridonensis,  una  cum  scholiis 
Des  Erasmi  Rotero.  denuo  per  ilium  non  vulgati  cura  recognitum,  correctum  ac  locuple- 
tatum.  Lyons,  Crespini,  1528.  4°.  3  tom.  in  1.  VH  s2,  30-9. 

Omnes  ...  lucubrationes,  additis  una  pseudepigraphis  et  alienis  scriptis  ipsius  admixtis,  in 
novem  tomos,  per  Des.  Erasmum  Roterodamum  digestae  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1553.  Folio. 
(10  vols.).  Vol.  10,  Index;  Vol.  1,  Epistolae;  Vol.  9.  Appendix.  VH  s2,  30-19. 

Omnes  quae  extant  D.  Hieronymi  Stridonensis  lucubrationes,  additis  una  pseudepigraphis 
et  alienis,  scriptis  ipsius  admixtis,  in  novem  tomos,  per  Des.  Erasmum  Roterodamum 
digestae...  Basel,  Episcopius,  1565.  Folio.  9  in  3  vols.  [Vols.  4-5  printed  m  collabora- 
tion with  Hier.  Froben.  Vol.  9  (Appendix)  printed  by  Froben].  VH  s2,  30-20? 

HILARIUS,  DIVUS,  PICTAVORUM  EPISCOPUS 

Lucubrationes  per  Erasmum...  Basel,  Froben,  1523.  Folio.  2  in  1  vol.  VH  s2,  31-1. 

HISTORIAE  AUGUSTAE  SCRIPTURES 

Ex  recognitione  D.  Erasmi,  C.  Suetonius  Tranq.,  Dio  Cassius,  Aelius  Spartianus,  etc.  Basel, 
Froben,  1518.  Folio.  VH  s2,  31-1. 
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HORATIUS  FLACCUS,  Q. 

Opera ...  Item  Annotationes ...  Henrici  Glareani,  Erasmi  R.  (et  al).  Basel,  [Heinrich  Petrus, 
1545].  4°.  VHs2,  32-4. 

IRENAEUS,  DIVUS,  EPISCOPUS  LUGDUNENSIS 

Opus...  in  quinque  libros  digestum,  in  quibus  mire  retegit  et  confutat  veterum  haereseon 
impias  ac  portentosos  opiniones,  ex  vetustissimorum  codicum  coUatione  quantum 
licuit  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  opera  emendatum  ...  Basel,  [Froben  &  Episcopius], 
1548.  Folio.  Bound  with  Eugyppius  Abbas,  Thesaurorum  ex  D.  Augustini  operibus..., 
winter,  1542.  VHs2,  32-5?    (6?). 

Opus  eruditissimum  Divi  Irenaei  episcopi  Lugdunensis,  in  quinque  libros  digestum  ...  ex 
vetustissimorum  codicum  collatione  quantum  licuit  Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  opera 
emendatum.  Paris,  Parvus ...  1563.  8°.  Binding  shot.  VH  s2,  32-9. 

Opus  eruditissimum,  in  quinq.  libros  digestum  ...  ex  vetustissimorum  codicum  collatione 
Des.  Erasmi  Roterodami  opera  emendatum  ...  studio  loani  lacobi  Grynaei  illustratum 
&  recognitum.  Basel,  Episcopius,  1571.  8°.  VH  s2,  32-11. 

JOANNES  CHRYSOSTOMUS,  DIVUS 

Commentarium  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Desiderio  Erasmo  Roterodamo  interprète  ...  Paris, 
H.  &D.deMarnef...  1548.  8°.  Not  in  VH. 

Commentarius  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Des.  Erasmo  Roterodamo  interprète  ...  Antwerp, 
Steelsius,  1550.  8°.  VH  s2,  36-7. 

Opera,  quatenus  in  hunc  diem  Latio  donata  noscuntur,  omnia,  cum  ad  collationem  Latin- 
orum  codicum  mirae  antiquitatis,  turn  ad  Graecorum  exemplarium  fidem  innumeris 
pene  locis  nativae  integritati  restituta ...  quae  in  quinque  digessimus  tomos  ...  Paris, 
Roland,  1546.  Folio.  5  vols.:  Vol.  1,  Erasmus,  Vita  loannis,  Homil.  O.T.  Vols.  2-5 
lacking,  (only  some  of  the  texts  were  edited  by  Erasmus).  Not  in  VH. 

JOSEPHUS,  FLAVIUS 

Opera ...  interprète  Ruffino  presbytero.  De  insigni  Machiabaeorum  martyrio  liber ...  ab 
Erasmo  ...additus...  Cologne,  Cervicorni,  1524.  Folio.  VH  s2,  37-2. 

LIBANIUS  SOPHISTA 

Declamatio  Libanii  sophistae  sub  persona  Menelai ...  Latina  facta,  Des.  Erasmo  Rot.  inter- 
prète... Cologne,  Soter,  1525.  8°.  Printed  in  .Melanchthon,  Eloquentiae  encomium, 
Soter,  1525.  VH  s2,  38-3. 

LUCIANUS  SAMOSATENSIS 

Saturnalia...  De  astrologia,  Des.  Erasmo  Roterodamo  interprète,  ex  posteriori  recognitione. 

[Basel,  Froben],  1517.  4°.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Querela  pacis,  which  is  lacking  (a-j4). 

Marginal  annotations.  VH  s2,  40-5. 

Saturnalia...  Des.  Erasmus  interprète  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1521.  Folio.  Includes  Lucian's  Cyni- 
cus,  etc.,  Thoma  Moro  interprète.  Title  page  lacking.  VH  s2,  40-12. 
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I 

...Opera...  Paris,  Febvrier  ...  1615.  Folio.  Declamatio  Erasmica  p.  419ff.  Greek  text,  & 
Latin  interp.  by  I.  Bourdelotius,  Theodorus  Marcilius,  Giibertus  Cognatus.  VH  s2, 
41-17. 

ORIGENES 

Adamanti  operum  tomi  duo  priores,  cum  tabulis  &  indice  generali  proxime  sequentibus. 
quibus  nuperrine  accessit  fragmentum  commentatiorum  ipsius  Origenis  in  evangelium 
secundum  Matthaeum.  D.  Erasmo  Roterodamo  interprète.  Lyons,  Parui  &  Penet, 
1536.  Folio.  4  in  1  vol.  Marginal  annotations  on  Aa.   VH  s2,  42-3? 

OVIDIUSNASO,  P. 

Commentarius  Erasmi  Roterodami  in  nucem  Ovidii,  ad  loannem  Morem,  Thomae  Mori 
„.  dilium.  ex  postrema  authoris  recognitions  Paris,  C.  Stephanus  ...  1555.  8°.  VH  s2, 
m      43-20. 

PLAUTUS,  M.  ACCIUS 

Elegantiarum  ex  Plauto  et  Terentio  libri  duo,  Publii  Syri  mimographi  &  poëtarum  veterum 
sententiae  selectae,  cum  Des.  Erasmi  Rot.  et  Georg.  Fabr.  Chem.  expositionibus.  Leip- 
zig, Steinman,  1581.  8°.  VH  s2,  45-4. 

PLINIUS  SECUNDUS,  C. 

...  Historia  Mvndi ...  also:  Index.  Basel,  Froben,  1525.  Folio.  VH  s2,  45-2. 

PLUTARCHUS 

Latin  translation  of  Plutarch's  De  Adulatwne,  New  Year  gift  to  Henry  VIII.  Univ.  Lib. 
Camb.  MS  add.  6858,  60  leaves.  Xerox. 

Opuscula  varia  [Erasmo,  etc.  interpr.].  Henr.  Stephanus,  1572.  Vols.  1  &  3,  vol.  2  lacking. 
VHs2,  47-12. 

PLUTARCHUS  -  Translations 

The  governance  of  good  helthe,  by  the  most  excellent  phylosopher  Plutarche,  the  moste 
eloquent  Erasmus  beynge  interpretoure.  Then  wylte  repent  that  this  came  not  soon"er 
to  thy  Lande.  London,  Wyer,  ca.  1530?  8°.  Xerox  of  STC  20061.  (Reproduction  is 
poor).  VH  s2,48-3. 

PRUDENTIUS  CLEMENS,  AURELIUS 

...  opera  (et  loan  Sichardi  annotationes,  sive  scholis;  Erasm.  Roterodami  in  duos  hymnos 
commentarius).  Lyons,  Tornaesius  &  Gazeius,  1553.   16°.   VHs2,  48-11. 

SENECA,  LUC.  ANN. 

Flores,  sive  sententiae  insigniores,  exceptae  per  D.  Erasmum  Roterodamum.  item  L. 
Annaei  Senecae  tragici,  sententiae.  Amsterdam,  Elzevier,  1642.   12°.   VH  s2,  51-12. 

Opera ...  et  ad  dicendi  facultatem,  et  ad  bene  vivendum  utilissima,  per  Des.  Erasmus  Ro- 
terod.  &  Matthaeum  Fortunatum,  ex  fide  veterum  codicum  ...  adjecta  sunt  scholia  D. 
Erasmi  Roterodami  in  bonam  partem  operis.  Beati  Rhenani ...  Rodolphi  Agricolae... 
Fernandi  Pinciani  castigationes ...  Basel,  [Hervagius],  ca.  1530?   Folio.  VH  s2,  51-16? 
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L.  Annaei  Senecae  philosophi  Cordubensis  ad  Lucilium  epistolarum  liber.  M.  Ant.  Mureti 
notis,  Ferd.  Pinciani  castigationibus,  (Erasmi  Roterodami)  annotationibus,  loan. 
Obsopoei  collectaneis,  lani  Gruteri  &  fr.  lureti  animadversionibus  illustratus.  Paris, 
Plantin,  1603.  8°.  "Erasmus"  censored.  VHs2,  51-3. 

i 
SUETONIUS  TRANQ.,  C. 

Printed  in  Erasmus  (éd.),  Historiae  Augustae  scriptores,  Basel,  Froben,  1518.   VH  s2,  52-1. 

In  hoc  volumine  haec  continentur:  C.  Suetonij  Tranquilli  XII  Caesares.  Sexti  Aurelij  Vic- 
toris  ab  D.  Caesare.  Augusto  usque  ad  Theodosium  excerpta.  Eutropij  de  gestis 
Romanorum  Lib.  X.  Pauli  Diaconi  libri  VIII  ad  Eutropij  historiam  additi.  Index  ... 
Annotationes  eiusdem  Egnatij  in  omnes  Tranquilli  Caesares.  Annotationes  etiam 
Erasmi  in  Suetonium,  Eutropium,  &  Paulum  Diaconum  per  literarum  ordinem.  Venice, 
Aldus  &  Soceri,  1521.  8°.  VH  s2,  52-2. 

Duodecim  Caesares,  ex  Erasmi  recognitione.  Paris,  Colinaeus,  1535.  8°.  VH  s2,  52-9? 

Duodecim  Caesares,  ex  Erasmi  recognitione.  Paris,  Colinaeus,  1543.  8°.  VH  s2,  52-14. 

SYRUS,  PUBLIUS 

Selectae  sententiae.  [Gk.  &  Lat.,  trans.  Joseph  Scaliger].  Mimi,  ed.  Erasmus.  Printed  in 
Erasmus  (ed.)  Cato,  Disticha  de  moribus,  Leiden,  Cloucquius,  1626.  8°.  VH  s2, 17-21. 

Selectae  sententiae.  [Gk.  &  Lat.  text,  trans.  Joseph  Scaliger].  Mimi,  ed.  Erasmus.  Printed 
in  Erasmus  (ed.)  Cato,  Disticha  de  moribus,  Amsterdam,  Jansson,  1646.  8°.  VH  s2, 
17-23. 

Mimi  Publiani,  cum  scholijs,  recogniti.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Institutum  hominis  chris- 
tiani,  et  al.,  Lyons,  Gryphius,  1532.  Not  in  VH. 

Mimi  Publiani  ex  eiusdem  Erasmi  restitutione.  Printed  with  Erasmus,  Institutum  hominis 
christiani,  et  al.,  Cologne,  Gymnicus,  1552.  8°.  Not  in  VH. 

Mimi  Publiani.  Printed  in  Erasmus  (Ed.)  Cato,  Disticha  de  moribus,  London,  1661.  8°. 
Not  in  VH. 

SYRUS,  PUBLIUS  -  Translations 

Mimi ...  that  is  to  say,  quick  and  sentenciouse  verses  [trans.,  with  notes,  by  Richard 
Taverner].  In  Erasmus  (ed.)  Cato,  Disticha  moralia,  London,  1540.  Not  in  VH. 

The  Saiynges  of  Publius,  ed.  Erasmus,  trans.  Robt.  Burrant.  Printed  in  Erasmus  (ed.) 
Cato,  Préceptes...,  London,  1553  [Xerox].  VH  s2,  16-34. 

TERENTIUS  AFER,  P. 

...  Comoedias,  una  cum  scholiis  ex  Donati,  Asperi,  &  Cornuti  commentarijs  decerptis... 
indicata  sunt ...  carminum  genera ...  studio  et  opera  Des.  Erasmi ...  Basel,  Froben, 
1532.  Folio.  Bound  with  Erasmus,  Apophthegmata,  Froben,  1532.  VH  s2,  55-1. 

...  Comoedias  una  cum  scholiis  ex  Donati ...  Indicata  sunt  diligentius  carminum  genera  & 
in  his  incidentes  difficultates,  correcta  quaedam  &  consulum  nomina,  idque  studio  & 
opera  Des.  Erasmi ...  Basel,  Froben  &  Episcopius,  1538.  Folio.  Bound  with  Quintilian, 
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Institutionum  oratoriarum  libri  XII...  Eiusdem  Declamationum  liber,  Basel,  Bebelius, 
1529.   VHs2,  56-2. 

TESTAMENTUM,  NOVUM 

In  novum  testamentum  ...  Annotationes...  Basel,  Froben,  1519.  Folio.  Binding,  frontis- 
piece damaged.  VH  s2,  57-6? 

In  novum  Testamentum  ...Annotationes...  Basel,  Froben,  1522.  Folio.  VH  s2,  57-16? 

Paraphrase  ...  in  novum  testamentum  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1524.  Folio.  2  vols,  in  1.  VH  s2, 
58-11? 

En  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  Erasmi  Roterodami  recognitione  ...  Basel,  Froben,  1527. 
Folio.  Greek,  Erasmus',  and  Vulgate  texts  in  parallel  columns.  VH  s2,  58-18. 

Novum  Testamentum  iam  quintum  accuratissima  cura  recognitum  ab  Des.  Erasmo  Roter. 
cum  annotationibus  eiusdem  ita  locupletatis,  ut  propemodum  opus  novum  videri  pos- 
sit.  Basel,  Froben  &  Episcopius,  1535.  Folio.  Marginal  annotations  pp.  244-45  cen- 
sored. This  was  the  last-revision  by  Erasmus  before  his  death.  Greek  and  Latin  texts. 
VHs2,  59-1. 

Novum  testamentum,  novissime  recognitum.  [Antwerp],  Kempe,  ca.  1538?   8°.  Title  page 
border  from  Froben.  Letter  to  Erasmus  from  Pope  Leo  X.  Index.  Matthew  1- Revela- 
tion 22.  Last  page  includes  Deuteronomy  6  and  the  printer's  name.  N.B.:  20  woodcuts 
depicting  scenes  from  Revelation  only.  This  ed.  probably  very  rare.  Not  in  VH. 

Biblia  sacra  utrisque  testamenti ...  Zurich,  Froschauer,  1539.  4°.  3  vols.  Vol.  I,  Genesis -II 
Samuel  24.  Vol.  II,  title  page  and  p.  115  lacking,  I  Kings  2  -  Ester  9.  Vol.  Ill,  Tobias  - 
Ecclesiasticus,  Matthew  I  -  Revelation  22.  All  vols,  illustrated  by  inserts  (early  19th 
c.[?]  engravings).  VH  s2,  59-18. 

Novum  testamentum  ...  sub  intersignio  Rubri  Castri.  Antwerp,  Montanus,  1540.  12°. 
Illustrated.  Marginalia.  VH  s2,  59-19. 

In  novum  testamentum  Annotationes...  Basel,  Froben,  1542.  Folio.  VH  s2,  60-5. 

Another  copy. 

Novum  testamentum  graece  et  latine  ...  Basel,  Brylinger,  1546.  8°.  Signatures  (one  dated 
1554).  Marginal  annotations.  Testimonies,  p.  781  ff.  VH  s2,  60-30. 

Novum  testamentum  ...  [The  paraphrase  upon  the  New  Testament  translated  into  English 
by  Nicolas  Udall].  London,  Whitchurche,  [1548].  Folio.  [2  vols.].  Vol.  1,  Matthew - 
Acts.  Title  page;  folios  1-3  and  (Matthew)  95 -(Mark)  25  lacking.  Signatures  f.  (John) 
8b  and  (Acts)  90.  VH  s2,  61-4. 

In  novum  testamentum  Annotationes...  Basel,  Froben  &  Episcopius,  1555.  Folio.  VH  s2, 
62-3. 

Primus  tomus  paraphraseon  in  novum  testamentum.  Basel,  Froben  &  Episcopius,  1557. 
8°.  Signature  on  title  page  "G.  Pagani."  Vol.  1,  Matthew  1-Mark  16.  (5  vols,  lacking). 
VHs2,  62-13. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece  et  Latine  ...  Leipzig,  Voegel,  1563.  8°.  VH  s2,  62-29. 
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Paraphrasis  in  servatoris  et  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  novum  Testamentum  ...  studio  & 
cura  M.  Hilmari  Deichmanni.  Hannover,  Grimmius,  1668.  4°.  2  vols.  Vol.  1:  Matthew 
1  -  John  21.  Vol.  2:  Erasmus,  Peregrinatio  apostolorum  Petri  &  Pauli,  Acts  1-3  John. 
VHs2,  65-22. 

Novum  testamentum  graeco-latinum.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Wustius,  1673.  4°.  VH  s2,  65-24. 

TESTAMENTUM  NOVUM  -  Translations 

[The  paraphrase  upon  the  newe  testament  (trans.  N.  Udall)].  London,  Whitchurch,  [1548- 
52].  Folio  in  eights.  First  vol.  only.  A  i-iii  lacking,  C  iii  partly  cut  off.   VH  s2,  61-4? 

[The  paraphrase  upon  the  newe  testament  (trans.  N.  Udall)].  [London,  Whitechurch,  1548- 
1553?].  Folio  in  sixes.  Many  leaves  lacking.   VH  s2,  61-4? 

...  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  upon  the  newe  testament  (tr.  N.  Udall).  London,  Whitchurch 
1551-2.  Folio.  2  vols,  in  1.  Title  page  lacking.  STC  2866.   VH  s2,  61-20. 

(Dutch)  Paraphrasis,  dat  is:  verklaringhe  op  het  Nieuwe  Testament  onses  Heeren  Jesu 
Christi.  door  Des.  Erasmus,  van  Rotterdam.  Uit  de  Latijnsche  tale  overgheset  in 
Nederduytsch,  door  EUert  de  Veer...  Amsterdam,  Laurensz,  1639.  Folio.  2  in  1 
vol.   VH  s2,  65-6? 

(Dutch)  Annotationes,  of  Aanteekeningen  op  't  Nieuwe  Testament;  door  Desiderius  Eras- 
mus von  Rotterdam  /  in't  Latijn  beschreven,  en,  volgens  des  schrijvers  vijfde  en  leste 
vermeerdering,  vant  J.  H.  Glazemaker  uit  het  Latijn  vertaalt,  en  met  D.  v.  B.  overgelezen 
en  nagezien.  Amsterdam,  Rievwertsz,  1663.  Folio.  Engraved  frontpiece.  Does  not  in- 
clude Revelation.   VHs2,  65-21? 
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Poetry  into  Prose  :  Ronsard  and  Belief orest 


Bodo  L.  O.  Richter 


Within  the  highly  permissive  copyright  laws  of  the  Renaissance,  the  transmutation  of  prose 
passages  into  poetry  was  by  no  means  exceptional  although  the  would-be  poet,  following 
the  instruction  of  the  masters,  naturally  was  much  more  likely  to  look  for  his  'innutrition' 
among  the  lyric  masterpieces  of  classical  antiquity.  We  know  from  du  Bellay's  Deffence 
that  contemporary  or  near-contemporary  authors  were  not  categorically  excluded  from 
the  company  of  their  venerable  seniors.  Thus  we  find  Petrarch,  Sannazaro,  and  Ariosto 
among  those  considered  worthy  of  imitation.  'Modern'  writers  in  prose  were  not  similarly 
recommended  as  models.  Nevertheless,  going  back  some  years,  we  know  of  the  importance 
of  various  chroniclers  for  Jean  Lemaire  de  Beige's  poetic  vision  of  the  origins  of  France 
and,  in  his  wake,  for  Ronsard.  Much  more  limited  is  Ronsard's  debt  to  Erasmus  and  du 
Bellay's  to  Aretino,  whereas  Scève's  borrowings  from  the  Dialoghi  of  Speroni,  originally 
pointed  out  by  Parturier  and  recently  reaffirmed  by  I.  D.McFarlane,  assume  considerable 
proportions.^  While  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list,  the  opposite  route,  poetry  into 
prose,  is  largely  untraveled.  In  fact,  the  appearance  of  fragments  of  Ronsard's  poetry  in 
Belief  orest's  prose  may  be  an  aspect  of  imitation  in  sixteenth -century  France  which  so 
far  has  gone  unnoticed. 

The  name  of  François  de  Belleforest  (1530-1583)  has  always  remained  overshadowed 
by  'le  Prince  des  Poètes'  whose  friendship  he  sought  with  a  sheepish  devotion  that  even- 
tually gave  way  to  frustration.  To  be  sure,  Belleforest  is  not  unknown:  an  author  who 
has  left  nearly  sixty  works  to  the  world,  some  of  them  folios,  must  have  made  a  dent 
somewhere.  One  can  find  his  entire  known  production  if  one  combines  the  entries  in 
Cioranesco's  bibliography  with  those  by  Saulnier  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  lettres  françaises: 
Le  seizième  siècle.^  Two  thirds  of  the  titles  represent  translations,  the  rest  'il  a  escrit  de 
son  invention,' as  a  contemporary  bibliographer  believed. 

In  books  dealing  with  history  and  historiography  the  erstwhile  annalist  of  Charles  IX 
fares  relatively  well.  Historians  of  his  own  age  saw  in  him  enough  of  a  rival  and  dissenter 
to  call  him  inept  and  a  scribbler.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Huguenots  La  Popelinière  and 
Du  Haillan.  Later  students,  less  hindered  by  religious  bias,  have  shown  more  equanimity. 
Augustin  Thierry  detected  in  Belleforest  streaks  of  independent  thinking:  'II  rejette  posi- 
tivement, dût-il  encourir  la  défaveur  du  public,  la  descendance  troyenne."*  and  it  is  on  this 
very  issue,  the  purported  Trojan  descent  of  the  French,  that  the  adulation  of  Ronsard 
turned  into  acrimony.  In  our  own  century,  Geoffroy  Atkinson  felt  that  as  an  'auteur 
géographique'  our  polygraph  'avait ...  le  sentiment  très  clair  de  ce  qui  était  vraisemblable.'^ 
Pierre  Villey  stressed  Belleforest's  share  in  the  dissemination  of  ideas  in  another  capacity, 
that  of  the  translator,  and  in  this  domain  Villey 's  Les  Sources  d'idées  au  seizième  siècle 
should  be  complemented  by  Frank  Hook's  The  French  Bandello^  and  Arthur  Stabler's 
recent  articles  which  add  new  perspectives  to  the  older  studies  on  Shakespeare  and  Belle- 
forest.^ 

It  is  as  a  poet  that  Belleforest  has  struggled  in  vain.  Marcel  Raymond,  in  his  L'Influence 
de  Ronsard  sur  la  poésie  française,  has  allotted  six  pages  to  one  of  the  most  prolific  'versi- 
ficateurs officiels  de  cette  époque,'  but,  despite  an  obvious  effort  to  be  fair,  Raymond 
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concludes  that  Belief orest  'est  à  cent  lieues  de  l'esprit  de  la  Pléiade.'  The  borrowings  of 
this  fanatic  'ronsardisant' were  so  numerous  and  blatant  that  on  one  occasion  Raymond 
momentarily  forgets  the  Renaissance  clemency  towards  pirates:  '[Le  Chant  pastoral  de 
1559  est]  un  des  plagiats  les  plus  remarquables  que  nous  ayons  rencontrés.'^  Only  once 
did  Belleforest  muster  enough  insight  to  confess  that 'Ronsard  ...  s'est  rendu  plus  admi- 
rable qu'imitable.'*^ 

In  looking  over  the  many  Belleforest  items  owned  by  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago 
I  noticed  two  prose  pamphlets  that  suggested  a  possible  extension  of  Ronsard's  influence 
into  this  unsuspected  terrain.  Actually,  the  first  hint  that  this  line  of  investigation  might 
prove  useful  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  Belief orest's  h'lstoncdA  juvenilia,  the  Histoire  des 
neufroys  Charles  de  France  of  1568  recalls  the  title  and  some  of  the  exhortations  of  Ron- 
sard's /wsfzYwfiow  pour  l'adolescence  du  roy  Charles  neufiesme  de  ce  nom  of  1562.    An- 
other guidepost  was  the  inclusion  of  substantial  passages  from  the  Franciade  in  Belleforest's 
ponderous  Grandes  Annales  et  histoire  générale  de  France,  published  in  1579  by  Gabriel 
Buon,  the  chief  printer  of  Ronsard's  works.  The  running  censure  of  Ronsard's  epic  failure 
within  the  rubrics  of  an  annalistic  work  could  hardly  be  insignificant. 

The  two  pamphlets  that  concern  us  here  are  both  dated  January  12, 1568  in  the  Privilège 
and  they  appeared  during  that  year.  The  one  that  suggests  more  directly  an  affinity  with 
Ronsard  is  Remonstrance  au  Peuple  de  Paris,  de  demeurer  en  la  foy  de  leurs  ancestres.   It 
comprises  thirty- five  leaves,  being  slightly  longer  than  the  companion  piece.  Discours  des 
Presages  et  des  miracles  advenuz  en  la  personne  du  Roy,  et  parmy  la  France,  dès  le  com- 
mencement de  son  règne.  Therefore,  as  pamphlets  go,  both  of  them  are  fairly  long.  On 
Ronsard's  side,  our  attention  is  naturally  focused  on  his  Remonstrance  au  Peuple  de 
France.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  look  for  a  kindling  of  Belleforest's  indignation  in  the  Discours 
des  Misères,  in  its  Continuation,  and  in  the  last  of  Ronsard's  polemical  poems  of  this  group, 
'le  quatrième  volet  de  ce  retable  satirique,'  as  Gustave  Cohen  has  called  it,**  the  Responce 
aux  Injures  et  calomnies,  de  ie  ne  sçay  quels  predicans,  et  ministres  de  Genève,  where 
vitriol  and  honey  are  poured  forth  in  such  a  curious  mixture.  Finally,  we  must  remember 
that  Belleforest's  appetite  was  so  voracious  that  no  part  of  Ronsard's  oeuvre  could  be  con- 
sidered safe. 

The  original  imprint  of  the  Remonstrance  au  Peuple  de  France,  Gabriel  Buon,  1563,  did 
not  carry  the  author's  name,  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  where  pamphlets  are  con- 
cerned. Ronsard  clarified  the  subject  of  his  tract  by  adding,  right  on  the  title  page,  the  final 
admonition  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  '  le  vous  prie  frères,  de  prendre  garde 
à  ceux  qui  font  dissensions  et  scandales  contre  la  doctrine  que  vous  avez  apprinse,  et 
vous  retirés  d'eux.'  This  eagerness  to  defend  the  traditional  belief  and  to  ward  off  the  sub- 
versive influence  of  'une  secte  nouvelle  {Institution,  v. 70)  finds  expression  in  several  poems 
of  this  group.  In  the  Remonstrance  we  read,  'de  tant  de  nouveautez  je  ne  suis  curieux;/  Il 
me  plaist  d'imiter  le  train  de  mes  ayeux'  (vv. 89-90);  in  the  Continuation  Ronsard  indig- 
nantly rejects  the  accusation  of  atheism  leveled  at  him  by  the  two  'surveillans,'  the  Hugue- 
not spies:  *...  apellés  vous  Athée  /  La  personne  qui  point  n'a  de  son  coeur  ostée/  La  foy  de 
ses  ayeux?  ...  (vv.159-161);  or  in  thcDiscours  h  Guillaume  des  Autels  where  the  poet  warns 
of  the  danger  to  'la  loy  des  vieux'  (v.45). 

Belleforest  echoes  Ronsard's  conservatism  in  the  very  title  of  his  Remonstrance,  where 
he  exhorts  the  people  of  Paris  de  demeurer  en  la  foy  de  leurs  ancestres.  The  leitmotif  of 
the  tract  is  that  'quelque  religion  que  vous  ayez  nouvellement  semée  '  inevitably  brings 
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about  a  disastrous  'changement  d'estats'  (Rem.  16v  ).  The  historian  from  Comminges  goes 
out  to  buttress  his  argument  with  examples  from  the  past:  '...  m'en  feront  foy  toutes  les 
histoires  anciennes,  and  la  misère  mesme  de  ce  temps  [my  emphasis]  que  iamais  faux  ser- 
vice ne  fut  annoncé  ...  que  le  monde  n'ayt  veu  un  ne  sçay  quel  bouleversement  de  son  in- 
tégrité {Rem.  2v  ).  Belief  orest  realized  that  in  1567  the  'nouvelle  doctrine 'already  was 
several  years  and  two  wars  removed  from  the  definite  assertion  of  Calvinism  in  1560. 
Therefore  he  says  that  he  had  an  encounter  with  the  revolutionary  ferment  of  the  move- 
ment 'il  y  a  plus  de  cinq  ans'  {Rem.  17r  ),  i.e.  about  the  time  Ronsard  began  to  fight  with 
his  pen. 

Both  Ronsard  and  Belleforest  consider  Arianism  and  Manicheism,  heresies  of  the  third 
century,  as  the  antecedents  of  the  present  threat  to  the  Church.  About  a  thousand  years 
later,  the  Albigenses  did  their  subversive  work.  To  Ronsard  they  seemed  crazed,  to  Belle- 
forest  pestiferous.  When  we  come  to  'la  tierce,  et  générale  hérésie,  la  plus  pernicieuse 
et  séditieuse  de  toutes'  {Rem.  lOv  ),  the  sowers  of  evil  were  Wyclif  and  Hus.  Ronsard 
had  put  these  reformers  at  the  leaden  breast  of  the  allegorical  monster  'Opinion'  {Rem. 
w.  265-266),  already  introduced  in  the  Discours  des  Misères  as  'peste  du  genre  humain' 
(v.134).  Opinion,  the  feathered  monster  with  a  hundred  tongues  becomes  Belief orest's 
'idre  d'heresie,'  disfigured  by  'des  serpenteaux  nez'  {Rem.  12v  ),  a  'monstre  a  plusieurs 
testes'  {Rem.  4v  )  which  emerges  in  the  countryside  and  terribly  scares  anybody  within 
sight.  In  Ronsard's  prosopopeia  the  serpentine  mother  breathes  her  soul  into  Luther,  'Et 
son  venin  mortel  luy  crache  en  la  poitrine'  {Rem.v.  320),  where  we  easily  recognize  Belle- 
forest's  vituperation  of  the  earlier  heretics:  'Arrius,  et  ses  complices  [ont]  vomy  le  venin 
de  leur  pestiféré  poitrine'  {Rem.  4v  ). 

In  the  wake  of  Luther,  'le  père  du  Mensonge,'  'le  Prince  de  division'  {Rem.  12v  )  comes 
a  whole  flock  of  reformers,  headed  by  Calvin,  'nombre  infiny  d'autres  qui  ont  semé  ceste 
yvroie'  {Rem.  llr  ),  'the  vicious  grain  called  Ray,'  as  Cotgrave  translates,     which  turns  up 
in  Ronsard,  via  St.  Matthew,  in  verse  445  of  the  Responce  aux  Injures,  'Je  voy  bien  que 
I'yvraye  estouffe  le  bon  blé.'  Last  on  Ronsard's  and  Belleforest's  virtually  identical  lists 
comes  the  reformer  who  is  closest  to  them  in  time  and  importance,  Théodore  de  Bèze. 
But  in  this  instance  the  immediacy  of  Ronsard's  experience,  as  reflected  in  the  moving 
verses  of  the  Continuation,  has  at  least  not  been  imitated  by  Belleforest. 

However,  where  the  Huguenots  and  their  kind  are  concerned,  we  find  a  wealth  of 
'épithètes  significatifs.'  The  'Evangile  armée'  of  Ronsard  {Cont.  v.  11 9)  becomes  an 
'Evangile  ...  planté  par  armes'  {Rem.  12v  ),  Evangile  being  feminine  for  Ronsard  and 
masculine  for  Belleforest.^^  The  'beaux  Predicans'  in  verse  169  of  the  Continuation  re- 
appear as  'beaux  Docteurs'  {Rem.  8r°);  the  'mignots'  and  their  'mignotises'  occur  on 
both  sides,  and  their  'coups  efféminés'  {Rem.  v. 800)  are  unmistakably  the  'actes  ef- 
feminez'  charged  by  Belleforest  {Rem.  4v°).  The  'galans'  and  'paillards'  are  taken  to  task 
by  both  writers  although  'paillardise'  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  Belleforest,  it  being 
the  key  word  in  his  protracted  attack  on  Luther's  attitude  towards  marriage  and  divorce 
(a  discussion  entirely  lacking  in  Ronsard  who  really  touches  upon  none  of  the  controver- 
sial issues). ^^  A  further  checking  of  the  verbal  arsenal  reveals  close  replicas  of  Ronsard's 
'escoUier  débauché,'  the  'fardés  langages,'  and  the  bewitching  'miel  empoisonné'  or  'doux 
breuvage.'  The  vandalism  and  family  strife  charged  to  the  Huguenots  are  etched  by  both 
pens  in  acid,  as  is  the  call  for  extirpation,  although  this  surely  was  a  common  request 
among  pamphleteers  in  general.  In  order  to  achieve  victory,  not  only  weapons  but  also 
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wiles  will  have  to  be  used  and  both  advocates  of  force  recommend  Mes  ruses  d'un  Ulysse' 
{Rem.  8r°).  For  Ronsard,  foreign  intervention  is  not  the  solution  whereas  Belief orest,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  considered  outside  help  a  matter  of  urgency  in  order  to  match  the 
power  of  the  Huguenots  and  their  increasing  enlistment  of  foreign  assistance. 

Ronsard's  final,  relentless  call  to  arms  in  the  Remonstrance,  with  its  baroque  tonality, 
and  similar  imprecations  by  the  poet  are  handled  by  the  emulator  in  his  own  effective 
though  necessarily  much  less  poetic  way,  'Vivez  heureux  en  l'anéantissement  des  heresies, 
chastiment  des  obstinez,  et  recognoissance  de  vostre  Dieu.'  These  lines  would  seem  to 
belong  to  Belief orest's  own  Remonstrance-,  instead,  they  come  from  the  other,  more  be- 
nignly titled  pamphlet.  Discours  des  Presages  et  des  miracles  advenuz  en  la  personne  du 
Roy,  et  parmy  la  France,  des  le  commencement  de  son  règne.  In  two  pamphlets  that 
seem  to  have  been  written  consecutively,  if  not  simultaneously,  we  expect  a  similar  in- 
tonation. In  fact,  despite  the  very  different  title,  we  can  see  quite  early  in  the  Presages, 
on  the  verso  of  leaf  four,  that  the  attitude  towards  the  enemy  is  by  no  means  mitigated: 
'Quel  plus  grand  essay  de  la  constance  du  Roy  en  la  solidité  de  la  pure  doctrine  sçauroit 
on  imaginer,  que  de  le  voir  parmy  les  Docteurs  sathaniques  disputans  et  vomissant  les 
blasphèmes  apris  en  l'escole  de  Calvin,  sans  que  pour  cela  il  aye  gousté  de  leur  viande,'  a 
passage  which  also  shows  an  affinity  with  lines  70-78  of  the  'Epistre  au  Lecteur'  in  prose 
that  ushers  in  the  Response  aux  Injures. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  Belleforest  found  grist  for  his  Remonstrance  in  one  line 
of  the  entreaty  which  Ronsard  addressed  to  de  Bèze,  'Ne  presche  plus  en  France  une 
Evangile  armée'  (Cont.  v.  11 9).  It  took  some  finessing  to  put  the  next  verse,  'Un  Christ 
empistoUé  tout  noircy  de  fumée'  into  the  other  pamphlet,  where  we  find  Ronsard's  power- 
ful image  transformed  into  an  emblem  of  vilified  Truth,  'enfumée  de  poudre  et  de  salpêtre' 
{Presages,  20 v  ),  while  'armez  et  empistolez '  is  reserved,  a  few  lines  below,  for  the  con- 
spirators at  Amboise.  In  other  instances  we  shall  have  to  look  far  beyond  the  'retable 
satirique'  of  Ronsard.  For  example,  we  can  follow  Belleforest's  antithetical  composite 
'douce -pernicieuse  liqueur '  (Pr^sa^^s,  28r  ),  the  Lutheran  potion,  all  the  way  back  to 
Ronsard's  'doulce  inhumaine'  in  the  sonnet  of  the  nightmare,  in  the  Amours  of  1552, 
'Espovanté  je  cherche  une  fontaine,'  where  the  appeal  'Amy  sauve  moy  du  danger'  and 
the  reference  to  'un  larron  estranger'  and  his  murderous  intent  made  the  applicability  of 
the  political  situation  all  too  easy.  Of  course  Belleforest's  predilection  for  compound 
words  can  lead  us  back  even  farther,  to  Chapter  VI  of  the  second  Book  of  the  Deffence. 

Ronsard's  belief  in  prodigies  and  prognostications  is  well  known.  We  read  in  Albert- 
Marie  Schmidt's  Lfl  Poésie  scientifique  en  France  au  XVI^ siècle:  'Aussi  Ronsard,  à  mesure 
qu'il  prend  de  l'âge,  accorde- t-il  une  attention  toujours  plus  maniaque  aux  signes  augu- 
raux.'*^  In  the  Discours  Ronsard  chides  all  those  who  stubbornly  cast  aside  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  prophets  and  omens  such  as  'songes  menaçants'  and  'hideuses  comettes' 
which  clearly  forecast  'que  l'an  soixante  et  deux/ Rendroit  de  tous  costés  les  Français 
malheureux'  (w.97-98).  Since  Belleforest  puts  'présages'  on  his  masthead,  he  is  bound  to 
make  his  attitude  clear.  Portents  are  called  'asseurez'  (10v°)  and  they  must  not  be  regarded 
with  superstition  (26v°).  'Souvienne  toy  que  les  presages  envoyez  de  Dieu  te  doivent  ser- 
vir d'advertissement  veritable  -  where  veritable  should  be  stressed  -  du  courroux  de  Dieu' 
(15r  ).  Among  these  dependable  portents  Belleforest  counts  new  stars,  abnormal  meteoro- 
logical phenomena,  fires,  visions  of  various  kinds,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  feels  uneasy 
about  the  qualifications  of  comets  and  eclipses. 
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The  basis  for  divination  in  Ronsard 's  Discours  and  in  the  Presages  of  Belief orest  is  the 
ancient  interpretation  of  weather-signs.  In  one  passage,  comprising  verses  43  to  50,  Ron- 
sard  beseeches  Catherine  to  take  more  resolute  control  of  the  storm -tossed  boat  that  is 
France,  otherwise  a  'piteux  naufrage'  must  be  expected.  The  imagery  supplied  by  hail  and 
high  water  is  rather  conventional  and  the  references  to  'la  gresle  et  la  pluye,  et  la  fureur 
des  cieux'  which  have  irritated  'la  mer  de  vens  séditieux'  are  too  general  to  alert  us  to  any 
then  recent  weather  conditions.  Sixty  verses  later  we  pass  from  the  general  to  the  particular 

Le  Ciel  qui  a  pleuré  tout  le  long  de  l'année. 
Et  Seine  qui  couroit  d'une  vague  éfrenée, 
Et  bestail  et  pasteurs  largement  ravissoit, 
De  son  malheur  futur  Paris  avertissoit, 
Et  sembloit  que  les  eaux  en  leur  rage  profonde 
Voulussent  renoyer  une  autre  fois  le  monde. 
Cela  nous  predisoit  que  la  terre,  et  les  cieux 
Menaçoient  nostre  chef  d'un  mal  prodigieux. 

(w.107-114) 

As  Laumonier  has  pointed  out,  the  ominous  message  carried  by  the  flood  waters  con- 
cerned the  days  between  March  16  and  25  of  1562  when  an  armed  confrontation  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  inside  Paris  threatened  to  get  out  of  hand.*^ 

Belleforest,  the  historian,  mentions  a  'grand  débord  de  Seine'  during  the  reign  of  Chilperic 
I  in  the  sixth  century  as  a  preamble  to  the  flood  witnessed  by  Ronsard:  'Mais  quoy  peuple 
François  n'as  tu  pas  veu  le  semblable  l'an  1562  que  Seine  se  déborda  si  extrêmement  que 
en  plusieurs  rues  de  Paris  on  n'y  pouvoit  passer  que  par  des  bateaux:  de  quoy  te  fust  signi- 
ficance ce  desbord  et  inondation,  que  la  guerre  esmue  pour  fait  de  religion ...'  (15v  -16r  ). 
The  threat  to  the  King's  safety  which,  Ronsard  felt,  was  inherent  in  the  extraordinary  be- 
haviour of  the  elements,  was  expressed  by  Belleforest  in  the  following  manner:  'Quel  plus 
grand  signe  et  argument  voulez  vous  de  cecy  [that  God  has  consistently  protected  Charles] 
que  ceux  du  Ciel,  et  des  saisons  et  des  Elementz  advertissants  le  Roy  de  se  tenir  sur  ses 
gardes?'  (8v  ).  Here  we  could  comment,  once  again,  with  Ronsard  in  his  Remonstrance, 
'De  tel  arbre  tel  fruit'  (v.641)  or  with  Belleforest  in  his,  'L'on  cognoit  tousiours  l'arbre  à 
son  fruict'  (9r  ). 

There  is  another  curious  reference  to  the  year  1562  in  the  Presages.  The  author  tells  us 
of  a  long  celestial  battle  over  beleaguered  Jerusalem,  'à  sçavoir  de  chevaucheurs  garnis  de 
lances  dressés  [sic]  par  esles'  (lOv  ),  a  story  related  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.      Belle- 
forest's  belief  was  intense  enough  to  make  him  see  a  similar  encounter  over  Paris  'par  un 
fort  long  espace  de  temps'  (llr  ).  He  hastens  to  sustain  his  vision  '[qui]  n'estoit  point  il- 
lusion telle  que  celle  des  Necromanciers';  rather,  it  was  a  trustworthy  message  from  above. 

Belleforest's  concern  in  1567  with  events  or  pseudo-events  of  1562  is  indeed  ominous. 
To  what  extent  the  epigone  adopted  and  also  rejected  the  thought  of  the  master  in  a 
broader  sense  is  a  complex  problem,  one  aspect  of  which  I  have  discussed  elsewhere.     I 
hope  to  have  shown  here  that  Ronsard's  poetry  did  not  only  reappear  as  poetry  and  that 
Belleforest  indulged  in  a  further  extension  of  the  canon  of  imitation  during  the  Renais- 
sance. But  it  surely  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  historian's  tribute  to  Ron- 
sard's  poetry  adds  another  magnitude  to  the  brightest  star  of  the  Pléiade. 
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Erasmus  at  Moscow 


Natalie  Zemon  Davis 


Of  the  four  thousand  historians  gathered  in  Moscow  in  mid-August  for  the  thirteenth 
International  Congress  of  Historical  Sciences,  only  a  few  hundred  of  us  were  interested 
in  Renaissance  studies.  In  part  we  talked  of  Erasmus  -  a  natural  enough  choice  in  1970, 
though  the  Congress  as  a  whole  more  often  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy 
than  an  Erasmian  concord  of  learned  and  pure  men.^  Still,  important  professional  con- 
tacts were  established;  several  sessions  bore  upon  our  work;  and  some  of  the  Congress 
tours  were  rich  in  information  not  only  about  Muscovite  Russia,  but  also  about  western 
Europe  during  the  same  period. 

'L'univers  de  l'humanisme  erasmien'  was  the  title  of  the  session  sponsored  by  the  Fé- 
dération internationale  des  sociétés  et  instituts  pour  l'étude  de  la  Renaissance,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Bakhuizen  van  der  Brink  and  the  Abbé  Marcel.  Dr.  C.  Reedijk,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Library  of  the  Netherlands,  opened  with  a  report  on  the  state  of  Erasmus 
studies   and  suggested  continuing  aspects  of  the  Erasmian  tradition  (such  as  Erasmus'  in- 
fluence on  Pierre  Bayle)  worthy  of  further  examination.  Professor  Eugenio  Garin  was  un- 
able to  attend  because  of  illness,  but  part  of  his  communication  on  'Erasmo  e  I'umanesimo 
italiano'  was  read  by  Alain  Dufour.  Professor  Garin  agrees  with  Augustin  Renaudet  and 
P.  O.  Kristeller   that  the  influence  of  Italian  humanism  on  Erasmus  was  profound,  but  he 
believes  that  the  impact  of  Valla,  Pico  and  others  on  him  must  be  examined  more  carefully 
and  verified  by  specific  texts.  He  also  called  attention  to  Erasmus'  role  in  various  Italian 
polemics  such  as  the  one  over  the  value  of  scholastic  philosophy,  begun  by  Ermolao  Bar- 
baro  and  Pico,  and  the  one  over  Ciceronianism,  begun  by  Poliziano  and  Paolo  Cortesi. 

Professor  J.  C.  Margolin  of  the  Centre  d'études  supérieures  de  la  Renaissance  at  Tours 
then  presented  a  paper  on  'Erasme  et  le  problème  social,'  which  stimulated  much  discus- 
sion. He  argued  that  though  Erasmus  was  an  invaluable  source  for  the  social  behavior  and 
problems  of  his  time  (as  in  the  Colloquies),  he  could  not  be  considered  a  truly  great  social 
thinker.  Only  in  regard  to  questions  of  war  and  peace  did  M.  Margolin  consider  Erasmus 
'radical' and  creative.  On  such  matters  as  wealth  and  poverty,  the  accessibility  of  educa- 
tion to  poor  children,  and  the  position  of  women,  he  was  superficial  in  his  observations 
and  limited  in  the  reforms  he  would  allow.  M.  Margolin  contrasted  Erasmus'  inattentive- 
ness  to  the  question  of  poor  children  with  the  inventiveness  of  Juan  Luis  Vives  and  the 
practicality  of  John  Colet. 

Professor  Jozef  Ijsewijn  of  Louvain  then  turned  to  the  subject  of  'Erasme  et  l'historio- 
graphie.' Even  more  than  Peter  Bietenholz,  Professor  Ijsewijn  stresses  the  tension  between 
Erasmus  and  the  historian's  craft  -  the  great  humanist  was  not  even  interested  in  translat- 
ing ancient  historians.  What  accounts  for  this?  Professor  Ijsewijn  pointed  to  the  stylistic 
limitations  of  Erasmus.  He  was  at  his  best  as  rhetorical  writer,  and  even  his  Life  of  Jerome 
was  not  couched  in  the  style  of  Renaissance  historical  writing.  Furthermore,  M.  Ijsewijn 
argued,  there  was  Erasmus'  over-riding  concern  for  religious  questions:  he  told  Polydore 
Vergil  that  rather  than  writing  contemporary  history  he  should  work  on  his  Greek  and  use 
it  for  religious  study. 

If  certain  regions  of  the  Erasmian  universe  were  somewhat  contracted  by  these  valuable 
papers,  its  borders  were  enlarged  by  the  report  of  a  Soviet  colleague  on  Russian  interest  in 
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Erasmus,  especially  strong  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  This  may  be  a  pre- 
lude to  Soviet  participation  in  the  Fédération,  for  a  group  of  Renaissance  scholars  their 
expressed  interest  in  affiliating  with  the  international  body.  It  is  also  hoped  that  Canadian 
organizations  will  soon  be  represented.  The  session  concluded  with  a  review  of  future  in- 
ternational meetings  in  our  field,  including  one  to  be  held  at  Louvain  in  1971  on  Renais- 
sance neo-Latin  language  and  literature.^ 

Several  other  sessions  at  the  Congress  included  papers  of  interest  to  students  of  the  Re- 
naissance: J.  H.  Hexter,  talking  on  quantitative  history,  made  a  critique  of  Theodore  Rabb's 
Enterprise  and  Empire  (1967),  a  study  of  investment  English  joint  stock  companies  in  the 
late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries;  and  an  entire  session  of  the  Congress  was 
devoted  to  seventeenth -century  Europe,  including  a  paper  by  W.  J.  Bouwsma  redefining 
the  problem  of  secularization.  In  another  session,  M.  Berengo  and  F.  Diaz  of  Italy  docu- 
mented the  participation  of  the  Italian  nobility  in  the  bureaucracy  of  several  of  the  Italian 
city-states  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Several  eastern  scholars  rose  to  chal- 
lenge their  lumping  together  as  noble  both  men  from  the  rural  aristocracy  and  those  from 
old  merchant  families,  and  this  led  to  more  general  discussion  of  what  is  meant  by  'the 
nobility.'  Jean  Delumeau  of  France  presented  with  great  elegance  a  picture  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  organization  and  a  sense  of  method  in  the  Renaissance  as  seen  in  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  the  measuring  of  work- time,  the  reorganization  of  urban  space  and 
the  like.  This  prompted  Felix  Gilbert  to  express  his  doubts  about  generalizing  about  the 
Renaissance  and  to  challenge  M.  Delumeau  to  show  in  what  way  his  view  differed  from 
that  given  by  Jacob  Burckhardt. 

All  of  these  discussions  took  place  in  the  sober  and  relatively  recent  halls  of  Moscow 
State  University  on  Lenin  Hills.  Elsewhere  in  Moscow  we  saw  physical  remains  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  Russia's  contact  with  the  West  during  that  period.  Some  of  the 
towers  and  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  for  instance,  were  built  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  century  by  Russian  craftsmen  under  the  direction  of  Italian  architects.  The 
Moscow  Armoury,  a  museum  in  the  Kremlin,  includes  any  number  of  textiles,  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  and  coaches  made  in  the  West  and  then  purchased  by  or  sent  as  gifts  to 
the  Tsars. 

Especially  interesting  was  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  Lenin  State  Library.  Originally 
founded  in  1862  through  a  bequest  of  Count  Nikolai  Petrovich  Rumyantsev,  the  Lenin 
State  Library  has  about  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  its  rare-book  collection. 
Some  of  these  derived  from  the  initial  collection  of  twenty-eight  thousand  books;  others 
were  added  by  gifts,  by  libraries  confiscated  after  the  revolution,  and  by  later  purchases. 
The  history  of  printing  is  one  of  the  specialties  of  the  Rare  Book  Room  -  of  printing  in 
Russian  and  in  any  of  the  languages  using  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  and  in  western  languages 
as  well.  Thus  we  were  able  to  see  the  first  editions  printed  in  Russia  (mid-sixteenth  cen- 
tury),^ a  charming  series  of  Russian  primers  and  alphabets  from  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  a  Bible  printed  in  Prague  in  1520  in  Byelorussian. 

There  are  some  impressive  holdings,  too,  among  the  books  printed  in  the  West.  The 
Library  owns  about  eight  hundred  incunabula,  and  the  Curator  is  rightly  proud  of  the 
Giordano  Bruno  collection  -  eighteen  out  of  twenty  of  his  early  editions.  In  an  afternoon 
spent  at  the  catalogue  for  western  books  in  the  Rare  Book  Room,  I  noted  about  forty  edi- 
tions of  Calvin  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  large  collection  of  works  by  Théodore 
de  Bèze,  and  even  four  editions  of  the  pastor  Pierre  Viret.  There  were  many  French  edicts 
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and  decrees  and  political -religious  pamphlets  as  well  as  numerous  works  by  French  law- 
yers. Certain  German  reformers  were  also  well  represented,  such  as  Luther  himself  and 
Joachim  Camerarius.  The  collection  of  Erasmus  was  sizable,  although  there  were  few 
early  editions  and  the  number  of  seventeenth- century  editions  was  relatively  large.  I  left 
the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  Lenin  State  Library  thinking  that  here  in  the  middle  of  Mos- 
cow one  had  very  good  resources  for  a  set  of  seminars  on  the  Renaissance. 

University  of  Toronto 


Notes 

See  James  K.  McConica,  '  Erasmus  and  the 
Grammar  of  Consent,'  in  Scrinium  Erasmianum 
(Leiden,  1969),  11,  89,  95-96. 
See  Dr.  Reedijk's  report  in  Bibliothèque  d'Hu- 
manisme et  Renaissance,  XXXII  (1970),  449-66. 
Augustin  Renaudet,  Erasme  et  l'Italie  (Travaux 
d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance,  15;  Geneva,  1954); 
Paul  O.  Kristeller,  Eight  Philosophers  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  (Stanford,  1964),  passiw»; 
"Erasmus  from  an  Italian  Perspective,"  Renais- 
sance Quarterly  XXIII  (1970),  1-13. 
Peter  Bietenholz,  History  and  Biography  in  the 


Work  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (Travaux  d'Hu- 
manisme et  Renaissance,  87;  Geneva,  1966). 
Further  information  about  this  conference  can 
be  obtained  from  Professor  Jozef  Ijsewijn  of 
the  University  of  Louvain. 
According  to  the  Curator,  books  probably 
printed  in  Russia  in  the  1550s  have  been  found, 
but  their  exact  place  of  printing  has  not  been 
determined.  The  first  dated  book  is  the  Apostol, 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  printed  in 
Church  Slavonic  in  1 564  in  Moscow  by  Ivan 
Fedorov  and  Peter  Timofeiev  Mstislavec. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Arthur  J.  Slavin.  Humanism,  Reform,  and  Reformation  in  England  {Major  Issues  in  His- 
tory, ed.  C.  Warren  HoUister).  New  York  and  Toronto:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1969. 
Pp.  X,  229. 


One  must  commend  the  plan  of  the  volume.  As  one  volume  in  a  series  dedicated  to  the 
'problems  approach' -  thus  presenting  a  sampling  of  the  original  sources  and  selections 
from  representative  modern  historical  essays  of  commentary  or  evaluation  this  book  is 
well  conceived.  The  relationship  between  humanism  and  reform,  as  well  as  between  hu- 
manism and  reformation,  is  a  vital  one  in  the  period,  and  such  a  volume  answers  a  real 
need. 

The  ordonnance  is  excellent,  given  the  limitations  of  space.  The  editor  has  built  around 
three  divisions  of  the  problems,  three  periods:  the  first,  1500-1520,  to  cover  the  'first 
generation'  of  humanists  (Erasmus,  Colet,  More,  and  others);  the  second,  1520  to  about 
1529,  the  developing  tone  of  Protestantism  in  reform  thought;  and  the  third  (to  about 
1536),  the  concluding  period  in  which  the  Cromwellian  revolution  pushed  forward  re- 
forms in  church  and  state.  The  four  or  five-page  bibliographical  essay  is  reasonably  done, 
but  it  is  too  often  not  up-to-date  or  does  not  present  the  most  judicious  of  current  scho- 
larly opinion  (as  with  Henry  VIII,  or  Maitland's  English  Law  and  the  Renaissance,  or  the 
controversy  over  the  gentry,  etc.). 
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What  must  be  criticized  is  the  handling  of  the  texts.  Lacking  a  prefatory  statement  on 
textual  matters,  one  must  assume  a  reasonable  editorial  policy  for  undergraduate  students: 
this  is  not  intended  for  scholars,  of  course,  and  one  therefore  expects  modernized  spelling, 
But  in  spot-checking  I  find  that  individual  words  have  been  silently  dropped,  or  added. 
What  is  troubling  is  such  practice  as  the  setting  of  a  salutation  into  the  body  of  the  letter, 
and  the  supplying  of  'Sir'  to  the  heading  of  all  Thomas  More's  letters  (when  no  student 
can  realize  that  all  of  these  letters  here  given  were  written  before  More's  knighting).  One 
letter  has  no  ellipsis  to  indicate  that  a  page  and  a  half  have  been  omitted  before  the  point 
where  the  selection  begins. 

Undergraduate  texts  should  have  their  own  standards  of  excellence,  certainly,  which  will 
not  be  congruent  with  those  for  scholarly  texts;  but  these  standards  must  be  met. 

R.  J.  SCHOECK,  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 


Paul  L.  Hughes  and  James  F.  Larkin,  C.S.V.  eds.  Tudor  Royal  Proclamations  Vol.  II:  The 
Later  Tudors  1553-1587  (pp.  xxiii,  548);  Vol.  Ill:  The  Later  Tudors,  1588-1603  (Pp.  xiii, 
439).  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1969.  $40.  the  set. 

These  two  volumes  complete  the  series  begun  by  the  same  editors  in  1964.  Volume  III  in- 
cludes a  glossary,  bibliography  and  three  indexes-  of  statutes,  names  and  subjects -for  the 
whole  series;  the  numbering  of  documents  is  continuous  and  there  has  been  no  change  in 
editorial  policy.  The  last  volume  also  includes  a  few  documents  omitted  from  the  first. 
Thus  scholars  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  first  volume  will  know  what  value  to  put 
on  all  three.  It  is  a  very  useful  collection  to  have.  The  Tudor  age  saw  a  great  increase  in 
the  governmental  use  of  propaganda  and  in  the  centralized  control  of  local  officers;  it 
was  an  age  with  higher  expectations  than  before  for  loyalty,  efficiency  and  the  smooth 
implementation  of  new  law  or  new  state  policy.  New  expectations  of  government  were 
matched  by  the  new  device  of  the  printing  press,  and  the  Tudor  royal  proclamation  is, 
archivally  speaking,  the  main  result.  The  editors  were  disposed,  in  their  preface  to  Vol- 
ume I,  to  exaggerate  the  constitutional  importance  of  this  development.  A  more  lavish 
use  of  proclamations  than  had  been  possible  or  wanted  before  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
legislation  by  decree  or  the  advance  of  Renaissance  despotism.  But  proclamations  were 
a  great  practical  help  to  the  Tudors  and  this  collection  will  be  a  great  practical  help  to 
Tudor  historians.  We  may  even  have  been  offered  a  little  more  help  than  we  need.  As 
before,  the  editors  modernize  the  spelling,  and  this  is  such  standard  contemporary  prac- 
tice there  is  no  point  in  criticizing;  once  again  they  do  not  always  modernize  place-names, 
and  le  Havre  appears  as  'Newhaven'  (document  510)  even  in  the  index.  I  really  wonder 
whether  any  scholar  sufficiently  dug  in  to  the  Tudor  period  to  use  these  big  heavy  books 
is  going  to  need  the  glossary,  and  if  he  does  he  may  be  disappointed.  You  will  still  need 
your  big  dictionary.  Not  to  niggle  about  words  that  might  have  been  left  out  {furlong. 
Huguenot,  Justice  of  Assize,  notoriously  ...),  some  definitions  {demean,  Dauphin,  sacra- 
mentary)  are  definitely  wrong  or  misleading  and  cast  doubts  on  the  reliability  of  the  rest. 
With  this  reservation,  which  is  marginal,  the  collection  which  these  volumes  complete  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  printed  primary  sources  for  the  history  of  Tudor  England. 

ELLIOT  ROSE,  University  of  Toronto 
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Roberto  Weiss.  The  Renaissance  Discovery  of  Classical  Antiquity.  Oxford:  Basil  Black- 
well,  1969.  Pp.  xi,  222.  55s. 

Roberto  Weiss'  contributions  to  Renaissance  philology  are  so  numerous  that  the  readers 
of  his  latest  book,  The  Renaissance  Discovery  of  Classical  Antiquity,  will  hardly  be  sur- 
prised by  the  accuracy  revealed  in  his  treatment  of  such  a  complicated  subject.  However 
even  the  expert  Renaissance  student  is  bound  to  be  impressed  by  the  scholarly  standards 
shown  by  the  writer  in  tracing  the  rise  of  modern  archeological  science  and  presenting  it 
as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  humanism.  Despite  the  difficulty  of 
his  task  (his  book  being  the  first  systematic  treatment  of  the  development  of  an  interest 
in  the  tangible  remains  of  classical  antiquity)  the  synthesis  attained  by  Professor  Weiss  is 
both  lucid  and  provocative.  Chronologically  the  work  spans  the  period  from  the  early 
Middle  Ages  to  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  The  author  begins  his  study  at  a  time  when 
the  main  reason  for  collecting  antique  objects  was  not  their  antiquity,  but  rather  their  ap- 
peal to  the  eye,  or  the  preciousness  of  their  material,  or  even  the  belief  that  they  were 
endowed  with  magical  power.  Professor  Weiss  concludes  his  work  with  the  second  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  critical  approach,  previously  introduced  into  philolo- 
gical studies,  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  new  methods  used  by  Renaissance  archeologists, 
who  thus  become  the  fathers  of  modern  archeological  science.  In  the  fourteen  chapters 
of  his  book  Professor  Weiss  takes  his  readers  through  a  most  illuminating  journey  of  the 
humanistic  cultural  world.  Familiar  figures  (Petrarch,  Alberti,  Poggio,  Valla,  Pontano)  are 
made  to  reveal  aspects  of  their  contribution  to  humanistic  culture  overlooked  before,  or 
insufficiently  explored.  For  less  popular  figures,  like  Flavio  Biondo  or  even  Ciriaco  d'An- 
cona,  we  should  speak  of  a  re-evaluation  and  perhaps  a  rediscovery.  The  Italy  of  Renais- 
sance Humanism  comes  alive  again  in  the  book  of  Professor  Weiss:  dramatically  so,  as  the 
author  illustrates  the  relentless  undercurrent  of  destruction  of  classical  monuments  perpe- 
trated by  city  rulers,  speculators,  building  contractors,  while  the  vehement  protestations 
of  the  humanists  were  to  no  avail.  Even  in  Renaissance  Italy  the  vanity  and  greed  of  ignor- 
ant individuals  did  not  spare  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  past.  A  truly  important  work 
The  Renaissance  Discovery  of  Classical  Antiquity  is  bound  to  prove  invaluable  to  students 
of  archeology  as  well  as  to  cultural,  philosophical  and  literary  historians. 

DANILO  AGUZZI-BARBAGLI,  Tulane  University 


Dennis  Brailsford.  Sport  and  Society,  Elizabeth  to  Anne.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1969.  Pp.vii,279.  $7.50 

This  study  is  of  special  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  development  of  education  in 
general  and  physical  education  in  particular  as  recognized  disciplines,  but  is  of  interest  to 
anyone  concerned  with  the  interrelationships  among  the  various  facets  of  culture,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  prevailing  concepts  of  any  period  affect  even  peripheral  cultural  areas. 
The  author's  employment  of  sources  to  indicate  contemporary  attitudes  is  broad,  but  aside 
from  the  unavoidable  references  to  Castiglione,  Comenius,  and  Calvin  he  gives  little  indica- 
tion of  influences  from  the  Continent.  Throughout  the  period  covered,  for  the  most  part 
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games,  sports,  and  exercise  were  left  outside  the  school  curriculum  and  received  little  or 
no  official  encouragement,  except  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools,  where  dancing  was  often 
the  chief  staple. 

The  Renaissance  concept  of  the  'whole  man'  led  to  an  emphasis  on  physical  develop- 
ment to  parallel  intellectual  development  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  influenced  directly  by 
the  popularity  of  The  Book  of  the  Courtier  in  England.  The  changes  in  the  organization 
of  society  and  the  economy  which  became  so  apparent  in  the  Stewart  period  adversely 
affected  the  games  and  sports  of  'merrie  olde  England'  well  before  the  strictures  of  the 
Puritans  provided  a  theoretical  justification  in  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  The  firm 
establishment  of  Protestantism  limited  the  numerous  holidays  of  the  Roman  church  cal- 
endar and  the  less  than  pious  exertions  which  celebrated  them.  The  Stewart  era  marked 
the  real  beginning  of  modern  spectator  sports,  whose  chief  interest  at  the  time  appears  to 
have  been  the  sums  wagered  on  the  contestants.  The  development  of  standardized  rules 
derives,  according  to  Brailsford,  primarily  from  the  desire  of  all  parties  to  protect  their 
risks.  Among  the  legacies  of  the  Puritan  era  belong  both  the  English  concern  for  humane 
treatment  of  animals  and  the  'English  Sunday,'  two  subjects  more  closely  related  than 
might  immediately  appear,  since  the  sports  of  'merrie  olde  England'  included  a  shocking 
amount  of  cruelty. 

The  non -specialist  has  much  to  be  grateful  for  and  little  to  fault  in  the  present  work, 
but  the  historian  would  have  been  gratified  with  more  thorough  descriptions  of  the  games 
and  pastimes  named,  and  one  could  wish  that  the  author  had  differentiated  more  fully  be- 
tween the  games  of  childhood  and  those  of  maturity,  or  indicated  that  no  such  distinction 
existed,  developing  more  fully  for  the  English  context  the  concepts  employed  by  Philippe 
Aries  in  his  fascinating  chapter  on  the  subject.^ 

M.  E.  ROGERS,  University  of  Guelph 

1   Centuries  of  Childhood:  a  Social  History  of  Family  Life.  Trans.  Robert  Baldick.  New  York:  Vintage 
Books,  1965.  Chapter  IV. 


John  O'Connor.  Amadis  de  Gaule  and  its  Influence  on  Elizabethan  Literature.  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1970.  Pp.  ix,  308.  $9. 

As  is  evident  from  the  title,  this  study  is  not  concerned  with  the  Spanish  traditions  of  the 
book  of  chivalry  par  excellence  but  with  its  French  adaptation  -  occasionally  influenced 
by  Ariosto  -  that  had  spun  out  to  a  total  of  twenty-one  books,  of  which  four  were  trans- 
lated into  English  and  thus  became  known  to  Elizabethan  authors,  notably  Spenser  and 
Sidney.  T\\t  Amadis  de  Gaule  as  a  work  of  love,  and  as  a  courtesy  book,  its  structure  and 
variety,  are  examined  at  some  length.  More  briefly  characterized  are  the  translations  of 
Nicholas  de  Herberay  (into  French)  and  of  Anthony  Munday  (into  English).  The  last  chap- 
ters deal  with  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  and  Sidney's  Arcadia,  plus  a  few  other  writings  of 
the  period,  in  their  relation  to  the  'Renaissance'  work.  Its  literary  background,  which 
reaches  deep  into  the  Middle  Ages,  is  traced  -  too  summarily  -  to  the  Arthurian  or  Caro- 
lingian  epic  in  the  introduction,  yet  of  the  Spanish  antecedents  in  prose  before  Garci 

\ 
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Ordonez  de  Montalvo  only  Tirant  lo  Blanch  is  mentioned  (no  reference  to  the  medieval 
AmadtS2inâi  its  hardly  omissible  evaluation  by  A.  Rodriguez  Monino  and  M.  R.  Lida  de 
Malkiel).  The  appendices  contain  a  glossary  of  the  chief  characters  in  Amadis  de  Gaule, 
and  useful  outlines  of  the  plots  of  book  XX  and  of  the  Ethiopian  History  by  Heliodorus 
(the  former  is  heavily  indebted  to  the  latter).  These  surveys  are  followed  by  notes,  a  bib- 
liography, and  an  index.  The  study  is  written  in  an  often  spirited  fashion,  provoked  by 
the  amazing  proliferation  of  the  entangled  subject  matters  of  the  Amadis  cycle  in  its 
most  recent  stage,  and  their  impact  in  England. 

E.  VON  RICHTHOFEN,  University  of  Toronto 


Leonard  Forster.  The  Icy  Fire:  Five  Studies  in  European  Petrarchism.  Cambridge,  The 
University  Press,  1969.  Pp.  xvi,  204.  lUus.  $7.50. 

This  is  the  best  kind  of  book,  combining  as  it  does  impressive  scholarship,  critical  acumen, 
cogent  argument  and  unobtrusive  wit.  It  brings  together,  in  lightly  or  extensively  revised 
form,  five  articles  already  published  elsewhere.  Their  presentation  in  collected  form,  how- 
ever, heightens  their  significance:  the  reader  is  left  with  a  strong  sense  of  petrarchism  as  a 
pervasive  force  working  not  only  on  the  literature  but  also  on  the  life  of  the  literate  of 
Western  Europe.  Attention  is  mainly  directed  to  the  poetry  of  the  Renaissance  and  Bar- 
oque periods,  with  casual  glances  at  topics  ranging  from  the  Dalmatian  lyric  to  the  latest 
advertisement  for  refrigerators  ('the  flame  that  freezes'). 

The  author  distinguishes  at  the  outset  between  'Petrarchan  (appertaining  to  Petrarch 
himself)  with  a  capital,  diud petrarchism,  petrarchist  etc.,  in  lower  case'  (p.viii).  The  term 
petrarchism  is  not  defined  at  this  point,  but  it  quickly  emerges  that  it  is  used  to  denote 
the  elaboration  and  exploitation  of  the  antitheses  characteristic  of  the  Petrarchan  manner. 
We  are,  then,  concerned  with  'petrarchismo,'  in  the  Italian  sense,  rather  than  with  'petrar- 
quismo'  in  the  broader  Spanish  sense  of  general  imitation  of  the  love  poetry  of  Petrarch 
and  his  congeners.  Perhaps  an  addition  to  English  critical  vocabulary  is  needed  to  keep 
this  distinction  clear? 

The  first  essay,  'The  Petrarchan  Manner,'  introduces  the  theme,  and  deftly  presents  the 
range  of  antitheses  -  such  as  life-death,  war-peace,  heat-cold  -  that  constitute  the  very 
texture  of  petrarchism.  This  tour  de  force  of  exposition  is  followed  by  an  equally  remark- 
able survey,  in  thirty-odd  brief  pages,  of  the  history  of  petrarchism  in  Western  European 
literatures  (Italian,  Neo-Latin,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Scandinavian 
and  English)  of  the  period  of  main  interest.  This  leads  by  easy  transition  to  the  next  chap- 
ter, which  argues  that,  at  a  time  when  many  European  languages  were  undergoing  signifi- 
cant changes,  petrarchism  came  to  offer  training  in  the  creation  of  a  new  poetic  language 
in  the  vernacular;  poets  adopted  petrarchism,  not  merely  because  it  was  fashionable,  but 
because  it  offered  a  model  that  was  ' supremely  imitable';  in  a  society  in  which  love  was 
an  important  subject  of  discourse  (When,  one  might  ask,  was  it  not?)  and  in  which  poetry 
was  a  'heightened  kind  of  social  small  talk,'  petrarchism  provided  an  idiom  of  great  flexi- 
bility, as  serious  or  frivolous  as  one  desired.  (Some  petrarchist  poems  dismissed  as  bad 
serious  poems  are  rather,  Forster  acutely  observes,  good  frivolous  ones.)  These  are  valuable 
refinements  of  historical  and  critical  perspective. 
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Turning  to  another  aspect  of  his  theme,  Forster  postulates  that  a  poet  working  within 
the  rigid  conventions  of  courtly  love  might  feel  the  need  to  treat  the  life  of  the  senses  on 
a  lower  plane;  for  such,  the  alba,  pastourelle  and  epithalamium  -  three  genres  dealing  with 
sexual  intercourse  -  could  provide  'some  kind  of  safety  valve'  acceptable  within  or  outside 
the  convention.  This  assumption  leads  him  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  epitha- 
lamium, and  its  development,  first  as  a  status  symbol  (fifteenth  century),  then,  increasingly, 
as  a  'safety  valve'  (from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards).  An  interesting  question  raised  is 
whether  other  literary  conventions  inside  or  outside  love  poetry  provide  or  require  such 
safety  valves.  Forster  does  not  consider  anti-petrarchism  in  the  role  of  the  latter,  but  one 
wonders  whether  parody  or  burlesque  of  petrarchist,  mythological  or  other  themes  could 
not  fulfil  the  function  that  he  suggests. 

An  essay  on  'The  Virgin  Queen'  sets  up  the  hypothesis  that  Elizabeth  deliberately  ex- 
ploited petrarchism  for  political  ends,  by  'assuming  the  character  of  the  petrarchistic 
ideal,'  thus  attracting  to  her  person  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  a  ruthless  ruling  class.  A 
final  study,  'Lynkeus' Masque  in  Goethe's  Faust  II,  presents  this  dramatic  sequence  as  a 
play  within  a  play,  the  full  import  of  which  can  be  appreciated  only  when  it  is  placed 
squarely  in  the  petrarchist  tradition.  Consideration  is  thus  given  to  the  political  and  dra- 
matic functions  of  petrarchism,  in  addition  to  the  poetic,  linguistic,  human  and  social 
roles  already  touched  upon. 

In  his  final  footnote  Forster  observes  that  antithesis  and  paradox  in  love  poetry,  as 
found  in  the  Petrarchan  tradition,  are  not  peculiar  to  Western  Europe,  and  points  to 
parallels  in  Arabic  poetry.  The  reminder  reinforces  the  lesson  of  Hatto's  Eos.  There  is 
always  the  danger  that  spontaneous  expression  of  emotion  will  be  mistaken  for  the  legacy 
of  Petrarch,  that  archmanipulator  of  love's  universals.  Forster  avoids  this  danger:  his  evi- 
dence is  marshalled  with  scrupulous  respect  for  text  and  context.  (His  analysis  of  Lynkeus' 
Masque  is  a  model  in  this  respect.)  And  if  in  one  passage  his  argument  may  appear  slightly 
forced  (it  is  not  always  true  that  the  girl  in  the  pastourelle  'gives  in  in  the  end'  p.  87),  in 
another  it  may  be  understated  (his  treatment  of  literary  'safety  valves'  could  benefit  from 
mention  of  Petrarch's  sestina  (XXIl),  which  takes  up  the  alba  theme  ('Con  lei  foss'io  da 
che  si  parte  il  sole,  /  E  non  ci  vedess'altri  che  le  stelle,  /  Sol  una  notte!  e  mai  non  fosse 
I'alba').  In  general,  his  treatment  of  petrarchism,  which  is  excellent  in  any  case,  might 
have  gained  from  closer  attention  to  the  antithetical  and  correlative  structure  of  pet- 
rarchistic verse,  a  characteristic  feature  which  has  been  so  well  studied  by  Damaso 
Alonso. 

Few  scholarly  works  are  as  stimulating  and  well-written  as  this  one.  It  is  made  even 
more  attractive  by  the  inclusion  of  a  small  group  of  apt  illustrations  (petrarchistic  em- 
blems, petrarchistic  and  anti-petrarchistic  portraits)  and  related  commentary.  Liberal 
use  is  made  throughout  of  quotations,  translations  into  English  (by  the  author  and  others) 
accompanying  (except  on  p.  94)  the  foreign -language  texts.  The  latter  are  marred  by 
minor  blemishes,  especially  in  the  form  of  omission  of  diacritical  marks.  In  compensa- 
tion we  are  offered  an  example  of  petrarchism  in  misprints:  on  p.  x  a  gratuitous  accent 
converts  Laura  the  magnet  ('una  viva  dolce  calamita*)  into  'una  viva  dolce  calamità.' 
Laura,  a  Sweet  Calamity?   I  think  Petrarch  would  have  approved, 

GEOFFREY  STAGG,  University  of  Toronto 
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Hilda  U.  Stubbings,  Renaissance  Spain  in  its  Literary  Relations  with  England  and  France: 
A  Critical  Bibliography.  Nashville:  Vanderbilt  University  Press,  1969.  Pp.  xvi,  138.  $6.00 

This  work  represents  a  new  step  towards  a  much  needed  compilation  of  a  complete,  up- 
to-date  critical  bibliography  of  Spanish -English  and  Spanish -French  literary  relations. 
The  author,  who  teaches  English  at  an  American  university,  has  not  attempted  to  cover 
the  whole  vast  subject,  but  has  concentrated  on  the  three  centuries  (16th,  17th  and  18th) 
of  greatest  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  influences  of  Spanish  literature  on  English 
and  French  writers.  The  book  is  intended  primarily  for  scholar .,  in  comparative  studies  of 
Spanish  and  English/French  literature,  and  the  selection  of  works  is  based  on  their  acces- 
sibility in  the  larger  American  libraries.  These  items  include  159  books  and  monographs, 
204  articles  and  some  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertations  from  American  universities.  They 
all  represent  either  some  significant  relationship  between  Spanish  and  French  or  Spanish 
and  English  literature,  or  a  comparison  among  them.  Most  of  the  topics  are  literary,  but 
some  deal  with  other  cultural  aspects  such  as  ideas  and  customs. 

The  writers  included  are  mainly  Anglo-Saxon,  French  and  Spanish  (the  latter  being  in  a 
conspicuous  minority),  and  their  works  range  from  the  early  19th  century  to  the  late 
1960s,  all  published  as  a  rule  in  Spain,  France,  England  or  the  U.S.  The  main  types  of 
work  to  be  found  are:  (a)  on  Spanish  Golden  Age  authors  who  influenced  English  and 
French  literature;  (b)  on  English  or  French  authors  who  were  influenced  by  Spanish 
writers;  (c)  on  literary  relations  and  thematic  parallels  between  Spain  and  the  other  two 
countries,  including  translations,  adaptations,  etc. 

The  most  valuable  asset  of  this  bibliography  is  the  brief  commentaries  and  evaluations 
made  by  Mrs.  Stubbings  as  a  guide  to  the  scholar  in  search  of  relevant  material.  Thus  the 
book  becomes  an  informative  and  readable  review  of  the  present  status  of  studies  in  the 
Renaissance  literature  and  culture  of  Spain.  Also  useful  are  the  notes  directing  the  reader 
to  the  appropriate  indices  of  general  works  which  deal  in  part  only  with  the  subject,  as 
well  as  the  comprehensive  index  of  titles,  authors,  movements,  genres  and  themes  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  researcher's  task. 

This  book  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  students  in  Spanish  literature  and  for  those  en- 
gaged in  Renaissance  comparative  studies.  It  would  also  be  helpful  for  scholars  in  English 
and  French  literatures  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Mrs.  Stubbings  deserves  their 
thanks  for  having  compiled  an  excellent  bibliographical  guide  which  should  be  the  model 
for  future  bibliographies  on  this  and  the  remaining  areas  of  Hispanic  letters. 

DIEGO  MARIN,  University  of  Toronto 


Erasmus,  ed.  T.  A.  Dorey.  London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1970.  Pp.  x,  163.  £250 

This  book  is  the  eighth  in  the  series  'Studies  in  Latin  Literature  and  Its  Influence.'  As 
T.  A.  Dorey's  Introduction  points  out,  Erasmus's  position  as  an  'outstanding  figure  in  the 
history  of  Latin  literature' justifies  his  inclusion  in  this  series.  The  six  essays  are  designed 
both  to  make  clear  Erasmus's  indebtedness  to  the  Latin  classics  and  demonstrate  his  work 
in  the  revival  of  Latin  antiquity. 
Margaret  Mann  Phillips' very  readable  essay,  'Erasmus  and  the  Classics' purports  to  trace 
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only  one  thread  of  the  mass  of  material  which  he  wrote  throughout  his  life.  The  essay  be- 
gins by  examining  Erasmus's  love  for  and  earliest  experiences  with  classical  literature.  Mrs. 
Phillips  then  develops  Erasmus's  mature  attitude  towards  the  classics  as  works  outstanding 
both  for  their  eloquence  of  expression  and  their  moral  significance  for  the  modern  world. 
The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  four  areas  in  which  Erasmus's 
work  in  classical  literature  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself:  editorial  work  and  translations; 
works  of  personal  invention  such  as  the  Adagia-,  original  works  indebted  to  the  classics 
such  as  the  Praise  of  Folly  and  the  Colloquies;  and  finally  incidental  writings  like  the 
Ciceronianus. 

Unfortunately,  A.  E.  Douglas's  essay  'Erasmus  as  a  Satirist' proves  the  limitations  of 
applying  deductive  literary  principle  to  a  work  as  complex  and  masterful  as  the  Praise  of 
Folly.  The  first  part  of  the  essay  on  types  of  satire  in  Erasmus's  works  is  enlightened  and 
unbiased.  However,  his  piece  on  the  Praise  of  Folly  strikes  a  dissonant  note.  Mr.  Douglas's 
main  objection  with  the  Praise  is  based  on  his  dissatisfaction  with  its  narrative  technique. 
The  constant  authorial  interruptions  and  clarifications  (not  letting  Folly  do  her  own  work) 
forces  the  reader  to  'constantly  ask  himself  which  sort  of  folly,  if  any  indeed,  is  now  speak- 
ing.' But  surely  this  is  the  point.  The  deliberate  complexity  of  the  levels  of  irony  and  para- 
dox in  the  work  are  what  give  it  its  richness.  He  states  further  that  the  'chief  fault'  of  the 
Praise  of  Folly  is  its  length:  'The  joke  ...  will  not  last  the  distance,  and  desperate  recourses 
are  needed  to  keep  the  theme  alive  even  in  semblance.'  But  again  one  must  question  this; 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  joke  was  never  intended  to  'last  the  distance?  '  Of  course  the  joke 
is  interrupted  and  clarified  and  altered  and  often  not  a  joke  at  all  precisely  because  the 
work  is  finally  not  intended  to  be  seen  solely  as  a  joke.  The  fault  of  his  discussion  on  the 
Praise  of  Folly  seems  to  result  from  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the  title  of  the 
work  itself. 

J.  Binns'  essay  on  'The  Letters  of  Erasmus'  is  a  precise  if  rather  technical  summary  of 
the  form,  purposes,  and  types  of  Erasmus's  letters.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  essay 
is  the  author's  discussion  of  Erasmus's  own  views  about  the  nature  and  function  of  epistles 
and  the  various  ways  he  incorporates  these  views  in  his  own  numerous  correspondences. 

Little  more  need  be  said  about  D.  F.  S.  Thomson's  essay,  'The  Latiny  of  Erasmus'  other 
than  the  fact  that  it  is  a  brilliant  and  perceptive  study  of  an  aspect  of  Erasmus's  stylistic 
principles  that  has  for  too  long  been  neglected.  Mr.  Thomson  divides  his  essay  into  two 
parts,  style  and  language,  and  shows  Erasmus's  prudent  borrowings  from  and  indebtedness 
to  the  classics  in  these  areas.  Erasmus  stands  out  as  the  most  adept  Latinist  of  his  day  and 
his  own  work  in  Latin  literature  is  seen  throughout  this  essay  in  the  light  of  his  contem- 
poraries' uses  and  borrowings  of  Latin  style  and  language. 

T.  A.  Dorey's  essay  'The  Middle  Ages,  Erasmus  and  the  Modern  Reader'  is  a  misnomer. 
The  piece  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  precious  little  either 
about  Erasmus  or  the  modern  reader.  This  is  unfortunate  since  this  volume  is  supposed  to 
be  about  Erasmus.  At  least  three-quarters  of  the  essay  is  devoted  solely  to  a  parading  of 
medieval  Latinists  and  examples  from  their  works.  An  attempt  is  made  near  the  end  of 
the  essay  to  justify  the  title  he  has  chosen.  He  examines  Erasmus's  delineation  of  the 
lives  of  Vitrarius  and  Colet.  But  even  this  is  more  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  two 
lives  than  a  fair  critical  assessment  seen  in  the  light  of  what  he  has  already  established. 
Consequently,  the  work  does  not  hang  together.  It  may  seem  pedantic  to  quibble  over 
spelling,  but  the  P.  G.  Bretenholz  whom  Mr.  Dorey  mentions  once  in  the  text  and  again 
in  the  notes,  is  really  P.  G.  Bietenholz. 
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Finally,  B.  Hall's  essay  'Erasmus:  Biblical  Scholar  and  Reformer '  deserves  to  stand  be- 
side Mrs.  Phillips'  and  Mr.  Thomson's  essays  as  the  three  most  scholarly  and  informative 
pieces  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Hall's  essay  is  designed  to  establish  a  framework  for  Erasmus's 
Biblical  scholarship  and  for  his  aims  as  a  reformer  of  the  Church.  The  first  part  of  the 
essay  deals  in  some  detail  with  a  realistic  and  not  uncritical  appraisal  of  Erasmus's  work 
on  the  New  Testament.  The  second  part  is  a  concise  and  extremely  articulate  summary 
of  the  philosopbia  Christi,  the  real  motivation  for  Erasmus's  work  on  the  Bible.  This  sec- 
tion is  by  far  the  best  summary  of  Erasmianism  I  have  seen  since  James  K.  McConica's 
study  of  the  topic  in  English  Humanists  and  Reformation  Politics  (Oxford,  1965). 

As  in  nearly  all  collections  of  critical  essays  a  certain  amount  of  unevenness  seems  al- 
most inevitably  the  price  to  be  paid  for  flashes  of  brilliance  and  insight.  This  volume  is 
no  exception.  Fortunately,  however,  at  least  three  of  the  essays  are  such  fine  examples 
of  research  and  scholarship  that  they  almost  force  one  to  disregard  the  high  cost  of  this 
volume. 

DOUGLAS  H.  PARKER,  University  of  Birmingham,  Shakespeare  Institute 

Stillman  Drake  and  I.  E.  Drabkin  (eds.),  Mechanics  in  Sixteenth-Century  Italy.  Selections 
from  Tartaglia,  Benedetti,  Guido  Ubaldo  and  Galileo.  Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1969.  Pp.  xii,  428.  $12.50 

Medieval  science  has  come  under  close  scrutiny  in  the  present  century,  as  a  result  of  which 
a  great  wealth  of  material  has  been  discovered,  analyzed,  and  translated,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  linkages  between  the  scientific  revolution  and  the  works  of  the  remote 
past.  To  a  very  large  degree,  the  program  that  has  been  followed  in  the  examination  of 
medieval  science  was  inaugurated  by  Pierre  Duhem  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Duhem  saw  in  the  manuscripts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  a  point  of  convergence  of 
medieval  scientific  thought  and  a  point  of  its  dissemination  into  new  channels  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  bold  hypothesis,  which  served  to  organize  history  of  science  as  a 
field  of  inquiry  and  stimulated  scores  of  able  and  willing  workers  in  the  field,  has  in  turn 
been  called  into  question.  Other  trains  of  scientific  thought,  it  is  now  believed,  may  be 
historically  more  important  in  the  actual  emergence  of  modern  science  than  the  lineage 
traced  by  Duhem  and  his  followers.  The  transmission  of  old  scientific  ideas  and  the  ori- 
gination of  new  ones  from  the  time  of  Leonardo  to  that  of  Galileo  seems  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  conjectured  rather  than  studied.  In  a  proper  study  we  need  to  learn  more  about 
the  actual  goals  and  methods  of  the  men  throughout  Italy  who  wrote  on  mechanics  from 
many  quite  different  viewpoints.  It  is  in  order  to  assist  others  in  the  pursuit  of  this  kind 
of  study  that  the  editors  of  this  volume  have  provided  us  with  excellent  translations  of 
important  sixteenth  century  works.  The  Italian  selections  from  Tartaglia  and  Guido 
Ubaldo  have  been  rendered  into  English  by  Stillman  Drake  and  the  Latin  texts  of  Bene- 
detti and  Galileo  have  been  translated  by  I.  E.  Drabkin. 

In  his  enlightening  introductory  essay,  Stillman  Drake  distinguishes  in  the  interweaving 
strands  of  late  Renaissance  science  four  ancient  and  two  medieval  traditions.  This  classifi- 
cation may  give  a  greater  appearance  of  order  and  coherence  than  is  actually  the  case  but 
it  greatly  facilitates  an  initial  discussion  of  sixteenth-century  writers.  First,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  was  an  Aristotelian  tradition  represented  by  the  Questions  on  Mechanics.  Sec- 
ond in  point  of  time  was  the  Archimedean  tradition  which  differed  from  the  Aristotelian 
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in  its  emphasis  on  static  rather  than  dynamic  problems  and  on  rigorously  mathematical 
demonstration  rather  than  qualitative  reasoning.  The  third  comprised  the  Alexandrian 
works  bearing  on  theoretical  mechanics  and  was  associated  with  the  name  of  Hero.  The 
fourth,  the  technological  tradition,  embraced  Alexandrian  works  on  practical  mechanics 
and  treatises  such  as  those  of  Vitruvius  on  architecture.  The  two  medieval  traditions  were 
the  eclectic  body  of  works,  usually  referred  to  as  the  medieval  science  of  weights,  dealing 
principally  with  problems  of  equilibrium,  and  the  large  number  of  commentaries  on  'The 
Physics  of  Aristotle.'  Professor  Drake  discusses  the  chronological  order  of  appearance  of 
these  ancient  and  medieval  traditions  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  draws  attention  to 
the  different  interpretations  given  in  the  northern  and  in  the  central  Italian  schools. 

The  usefulness  of  this  book  is  enhanced  by  a  good  index  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
compiled  by  Miriam  Drabkin.  As  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  physical  sciences 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

WILLIAM  R.  SHEA,  University  of  Ottawa 

Jean  Plattard.  The  Life  of  François  Rabelais.  Trans.  Louis  P.  Roche.  New  York: 
Humanities  Press,  1968.  Pp.  xi,  308.  $10 

Since  its  appearance  more  than  forty  years  ago,  this  biography  of  Rabelais  by  one  of 
France's  foremost  Renaissance  scholars  has  been  considered  authoritative.  There  seems 
little  reason  today  for  modifying  this  judgment.  The  problem  facing  any  biographer  of 
Rabelais  is  the  dearth  of  primary  source  material  concerning  his  life.  The  few  letters  of 
Rabelais  which  have  been  preserved  reveal  him  at  his  most  formal,  paying  homage  to 
Erasmus  or  discussing  Roman  politics.  Consequently,  we  are  left  without  any  real  sense 
of  the  man's  personality;  and  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  any  biography  of  the  author 
of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  can  do  no  more  than  send  us  back  to  explore  these  works 
themselves,  whose  rich  ambiguities  can  only  be  hinted  at. 

Plattard,  therefore,  chose  a  factual,  descriptive  presentation.  The  treatment  of  the  his- 
torical background  is  adequate  but  terse  -  one  would  be  grateful  for  longer  digressions  on 
some  of  Rabelais'  fascinating  contemporaries.  Rabelais  himself  emerges  as  a  reasonably 
straightforward  humanist,  maintaining  fairly  easy  relations  with  his  liberal  but  orthodox 
protectors,  Geoffroy  d'Estissac  and  Guillaume  Du  Bellay.  The  problem  of  Rabelais'  reli- 
gious convictions  has  become  less  burning  with  the  years;  but  Plattard,  influenced  by 
Gilson,  anticipated  the  now  widely  accepted  views  of  Lucien  Febvre,  V.  L.  Saulnier  and 
M.  A.  Screech  on  this  subject.  His  Rabelais  is  a  practical  man,  sympathetic  to  Evangelism 
in  the  beginning  because  it  'satisfied  fully  his  need  of  complete  liberty  of  religious 
thought.'  Later,  when  the  Evangelist  position  became  politically  untenable,  Plattard  sees 
Rabelais  as  having  'very  good  reason  to  feel  more  at  ease  in  the  traditional  Church,'  given 
the  unattractiveness  of  the  Calvinist  alternative.  This  rather  undramatic  view  still  seems 
the  most  reasonable. 

Although  Louis  Roche's  translation  (published  shortly  after  the  original)  is  a  very  faith- 
ful one,  it  is  often  stiff  and  lifeless,  lacking  even  the  academic  elegance  of  Plattard's  prose. 
However,  this  reissue  makes  a  reliable  and  scholarly  biography  of  Rabelais  again  available 
to  English  speakers. 

CHARLES  JOSE,  McMaster  University 
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Paul  F.  Grendler.  Critics  of  the  Italian  World,  1530-1560.  Madison,  Milwaukee  and 
London:  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1969. 

The  information  concerning  three  original  writers  of  mid -XVI th  Century  Italy  is  scattered 
and  relatively  difficult  to  reach;  and  it  is  a  real  merit  of  this  book  to  have  collected  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  it  and  to  have  organized  it  in  good  order.  Professor  Grendler's  scholar- 
ship is  evident  in  the  three  excellent  biographical  reconstructions  and  especially  in  the 
reciprocal  proportioning  of  the  characters  of  Doni,  Lando,  Franco. 

However,  the  thesis  into  which  such  a  wealth  of  information  is  moulded  can  appear  more 
fashionable  than  substantial.  The  book  accounts  for  the  development  of  these  writers  by 
the  growth  of  the  vernacular  press  -  which  is  no  more  than  a  factor,  and  certainly  not  ex- 
clusive. Furthermore,  the  author  assumes  the  scornful  attitude  of  these  forerunners  of 
controversial  journalism  to  be  founded  on  genuine  systems  of  criticism,  or  at  least  on 
meditated  dissent;  and  thus  he  implicitly  links  the  subject  with  the  noisy  moods  which 
have  claimed  importance,  if  not  achievements,  in  recent  times. 

Critics  of  their  epoch,  as  far  as  the  XVI th  Century  is  concerned,  were  Ariosto,  Machia- 
velli,  Montaigne;  polemicists  like  Doni,  Lando,  Franco,  were  no  more  than  disconnected 
denouncers,  and  their  value  as  writers  cannot  be  sought  in  their  quarrelsome  exertions. 
Inevitably,  the  picture  emerging  from  their  generalizations  is  confused  and  manneristic. 
And  when  Mr.  Grendler  attempts  a  closer  connection  with  authentic  'critics,'  e.g.  with 
Montaigne,  his  thesis  appears  to  be  forced  upon  the  subject  from  outside  rather  than  dis- 
covered within  it.  'Montaigne's  position  represented  the  culmination  of  the  criticism  of 
Franco,  Doni,  Lando,  as  well  as  of  other  sixteenth -century  critics  of  learning  ...  In  the 
Apology  of  Raymond  Sebond  he  attacked  liberal  studies  as  being  of  no  use  to  men  ...' 
(161).  It  is  a  rather  flattened  view  of  the  delightful  montaignesque  distinction  concerning 
the  belles  lettres:  'Je  les  ayme  bien,  mais  je  ne  les  adore  pas.' 

The  right  way  of  interpreting  the  literary  and  historical  value  of  a  writer  such  as  Doni 
seems  to  be  rather  the  identification  of  a  'linguistic  hedonism,'  studied  for  instance  by 
Segre  (not  quoted  in  the  bibliography),  and  of  a  particular  sadness  of  his  world,  studied 
by  Momigliano  (not  quoted  either).  In  fact,  the  bibliographical  apparatus,  although  abun- 
dant and  interesting,  could  be  more  complete  even  when  referring  to  the  original  works. 
Concerning,  for  example,  the  writings  of  Doni  (the  most  important  of  the  three),  we 
could  suggest  a  number  of  additions.  Mr.  Grendler's  list  (taken  from  Ricottini)  does  not 
include,  for  1550,  LaMula  printed  in  appendix  to  the  Giolito  Libraria  and  the  Orazione 
in  lode  dell'ignoranza,  Marcolini;  for  1552,  /  Frutti  della  Zucca,  Marcolini,  the  four  parts 
OÎ I  Marmi,  the  first  and  second  books  of  I  Mondi,  Marcolini,  Sendebar  indiano,  Accade- 
mia  peregrina,  /  Fiori  della  Zucca,  Marcolini,  Le  Foglie  della  Zucca,  Dicerie  Favole  Sogni, 
Marcolini;  for  1554,  //  Terremoto  (s.l);  for  1590,  La  filosofia  morale,  Benedetto  Mam- 
minello,  Florence  (attributed  instead  to  Mammarello  of  Ferrara,  who  republished  it  in 
1610);  for  1614,  Le  epistole  di  Seneca,  Milano.  And  also  in  the  list  of  the  modern  edi- 
tions of  Doni's  works  I  have  noticed  that  at  least  six  publications  are  missing. 

FREDI  CHIAPPELLI,  University  of  California 
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The  Classics  and  their  Spanish  Translators  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 

Theodore  S.  Beardsley,  Jr. 


In  a  recent  book  I  attempted  to  list  all  Spanish  translations  of  pagan  Classical  works  pub- 
lished from  the  dawn  of  printing  in  Spain  through  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  analyze 
the  implications  of  that  list.^  Now  I  should  like  to  take  the  study  a  step  further  to  examine 
what  Spanish  translators  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  to  say  in  their  prologues  about  the 
works  they  chose  to  translate. 

The  years  prior  to  1517,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  ascended  the  throne,  are  important  pri- 
marily in  a  negative  sense.  Prior  to  1517,  only  seven  first  editions  (less  than  one  every  two 
years)  of  translations  of  the  Classics  were  published,  but  with  one  or    two  possible  excep- 
tions they  were  composed  prior  to  1500.  One  is  tempted  to  see  cause  and  effect  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "During  the  period  of  activity  and  influence  of  Antonio  de  Nebrija 
(d.  1522)  there  seem  to  be  practically  no  Spanish  translations  of  the  Classics."^  In  any 
event,  the  picture  changes  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  becoming  radically  differ- 
ent at  mid-century,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  Prince  Philip.  From  1517  to  1549, 
33  first  editions  (one  every  year)  appear,  the  vast  majority  also  composed  within  this  per- 
iod. 

Perhaps  foremost  among  the  preoccupations  of  the  translators  throughout  this  period  is 
the  question  of  Christian  doctrine  and  belief.  Most  translators  were  careful  to  put  the  read- 
er's mind  at  ease  as  he  was  about  to  move  into  the  pagan  world,  and  most  often  the  trans- 
lator relied  on  the  medieval  doctrine  of  praefiguratio,  developed  by  the  Church  Fathers 
and  espoused  by  the  humanists.'*  One  of  the  best  expositions  of  praefiguratio  is  that  of 
Francisco  Thâmara  preceding  his  translation  of  several  works  of  Cicero  (1546).  Thâmara 
points  out  that  the  "vigilancia"  of  God  has  existed  since  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  when  ancient  pagan  writers 

dixeron  o  escriuieron  algunas  sentencias  y 
cosas  notables  para  biuir  honestamente,  y 
refrenarse  las  gentes  de  los  vicios,  por 
algun  buen  spiritu  fue  mouida  su  lengua 
...  O  porque  Dios  (cuyos  juyzios  son 
incompréhensibles)  queria  abrir  los  entendi- 
mientos  d'estos  especialmente.^ 

The  religious  and  ethical  authority  of  pagan  authors  is  primarily  manifest  in  the  teaching 
of  virtue  (buenas  costumbres)  by  means  of  the  exemplum.  The  concept  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  particular  genres: 

...  el  cristiano  letor  en  estas  historias 
...  si  bien  notare  los  exemplos  en  ellas 
escriptos  hallara  que  reprehender  en  las 
vidas  y  costumbres  de  todos  los  estados 
deste  nuestro  tiempo.^ 

The  primary  and  almost  exclusive  mistake  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks  was  their 


belief  in  pagan  deities;  thus,  numerous  prevenciones  against  the  ancient  gods  appear  in  the 
prefaces  to  translations.  In  addition  to  his  dedicatoria  and  prologo,  Fray  Pedro  de  la  Vega, 
translator  of  Livy  (1520),  devoted  an  entire  preface  to  this  problem  entitled  "Notable  para 
entender  las  cosas  que  se  escriven  en  las  historias  que  parescen  ser  miraglosas  [sic]  en  favor 
de  sus  dioses."  Vega  explains  the  raison  d'être  of  his  cautionary  note  in  some  detail: 

Porque  los  que  no  son  tan  sabios  podrian  rescebir 
algun  escandalo  leyendo  ...  algunas  cosas  que 
parescen  ser  miraglosas:  puse  en  fin  de  algunos 
capitulos  . . .  addiciones  declarando  como  o 
porque  ...  fueron  hechas:  ca  no  quiero  que  el 
entendimiento  del  christiano  lector  halle 
cosa  alguna  mortifera  en  este  libro:  adonde  tambien 
no  tenga  muy  presto  el  remedio  para  la  ponçona. 

One  means  of  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  pagan  miracles  was  by  allegorical  inter- 
pretation.    In  the  prologueto  his  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  [1543?],  Jorge  de  Bus- 
tamante  explains  "los  principales  tenidos  por  Dioses  de  la  ciega  y  vana  Gentilidad"  in  the 
manner  of  the  Ovide  Moralisé.  Maintaining  that  such  authors  as  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Vergil,  and  Cicero  scoffed  at  pagan  deities,  Bustamante  attributes  them  to  popular  super- 
stition, the  product  of  "ignorancia,"  "lisonja,"  and  *'temor."  He  equates  various  metamor- 
phoses with  Biblical  tales  and  concludes: 

Solo  me  resta  agora  dezir  lo  que  tan  exelentes 
Filosofos  y  Poetas,  Hesiodo,  Archiloco,  Oracio, 
Menandro,  Isopo,  Lucio  Apuleyo,  Cebes,  y 
especialmente  Ovidio  ...  tuvieron  en  inventar 
estas  ficiones,  que  no  fue  otro,  sino  solo 
mostrar  prudentemente  vivir  ...  [con] 
escondida  moralidad  y  provechosa  doctrina. 

Another  major  characteristic  of  the  prologues  of  this  period  is  an  acute  awareness  of  his- 
panidad  which  manifests  itself  in  several  different  ways.  The  concept  of  translation  as  ser- 
vice to  the  crown  had  appeared  commonly  in  dedications  to  John  the  Second  or  to  Isabel 
and  Ferdinand,  and  it  appears  with  perhaps  some  intensification  in  those  directed  to 
Charles  the  Fifth.  However,  the  values  of  the  Classics  as  gubernatorial  and  military  exempla 
are  now  presented  not  only  to  lesser  dignitaries  but  to  Spain  as  a  whole,  and  thus  the 
labor  of  translation  is  now  conceived  of  as  service  not  only  to  the  crown  but  to  the  entire 
Spanish  nation: 

[Sirven  las]  historias  para  que  a  exemplo  de 
los  hechos  passados  supiessen  los  principes 
gouernar  sus  pueblos  en  paz  y  concordia  y  en 
las  guerras  regir  sus  exercitos  y  acaudillar 
sus  gentes  . . .  desseoso  yo  de  la  delectacion  y 
vtilidad  comun  de  nuestra  Espana  he  hecho 
traduzir  e  imprimir  [la  de  Justino]. 


The  concept  itself,  translation  as  a  patriotic  service,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  military  or 
governmental  matters: 

Pareciome  pues  haria  vn  gran  seruicio  y  prouecho  a  nuestra 
nacion  Espafiola,  si  traduxesse  en  nuestra  vulgar  Castellana 
las  seis  comedias  de  Terencio.' 

More  than  any  other  single  characteristic,  this  politico-national  awareness  distinguishes  the 
attitudes  of  Spanish  translators  between  1492  and  1550  from  those  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Fifteenth  century  translators  were  aware  of  a  dual  function  in  literature  which  consisted 
of  practical  instruction  notably,  the  exemplum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pleasure,  usually  the 
gozo  of  rhetoric,  on  the  other.  The  concept  was  not  usually  represented  as  a  polarity  be- 
tween these  dual  aspects  but  rather  on  occasion  recognition  was  made  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  literature.  After  1500,  awareness  in  the  prologues  of  the  pleasurable  and  profit- 
able aspects  of  literature  would  seem  to  become  systematized  and  polarized  according  to 
Horatian  doctrine:  prodesse  et  delectare.  The  source  of  Spanish  terminology  for  the  con- 
cepts deleytar  and  aprovechar  is  clearly  Horatian.^^  For  translators  of  the  earlier  sixteenth 
century  provecho  arises  from  the  Christian  or  political  values  attributed  to  the  Classical 
work;  however,  the  causes  oi  deleyte  are  not  always  clearly  stated.  For  many,  deleyte 
arises  from  form  or  style;  for  others  it  may  be  as  vague  as  "agradables  ficciones"  or,  more 
likely,  deleyte  arising  from  reading  "las  grandes  y  muy  verdaderas  hazanas."  In  any  event, 
with  or  without  deleyte,  the  translators  of  this  period  overwhelmingly  declare  elegancia 
and  eloquencia  to  be  the  great  stylistic  virtues. 

The  prologues  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  reflect  a  dichotomy  at  the  very 
roots  of  literary  theory  with  respect  to  history  and  poetry,  or  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
translators  between  verdad  a.nd  ficciSn,  or  fingimientos.  The  dichotomy  is  primarily  aes- 
thetic but  is  inevitably  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  prodesse  et  delectare.  That  is,  some 
translators  derive  aesthetic  pleasure  from  poetry  whereas  others  derive  it  from  historical 
truth;  the  partisans  of  history  tend  to  invalidate  not  only  the  pleasurable  aspects  of  ficciSn 
but  the  profitable  ones  as  well.^*  The  aforementioned  Fray  Pedro  de  la  Vega,  translator  of 
Livy,  roundly  declares  that 

E  finalmente  todos  aquellos  que  se  deleytan  en  leer 
las  grandes  y  muy  verdaderas  hazanas  ... 
abracen  este  libro:  y  desechen  los  falsos  y 
fingidos  de  que  hay  grande  copia  en  estos 
nuestros  tiempos:  pues  es  cierto  que  la  lecion 
dellos  ni  puede  aprovechar  para  saber  alcançar 
honrra  en  el  mundo:  ni  salud  para  el  anima. 

When  explicit,  diatribes  against //cc/ow  tend  to  be  directed  toward  the  novela  de  caballeria. 
Juan  de  Molina,  translator  of  Appian,  boasts  that 

No  estan  aqui  las  ficciones  ventosas  de 
Esplandian,  ni  las  espumas  de  Amadis,  ni  los 
humos  escuros  y  espesas  nieblas  de  Tirante, 
ni . . .  Tristan  y  Lançarote,  ni . . . 


encaramientos  mintrosos  . . .  Los  quales  todos 
(como  Petrarca  bien  dize)  hinchen  las  cartas 
de  suenos.^^ 

The  debate  between  history  and  poetry  is  almost  exclusively  one-sided;  the  exponents  of 
history  attack  fiction  and  the  poets  are  left  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  can.  Lopez 
de  Villalobos,  translator  of  Plautus,  admits  that  comedy  and  poetry  are  second-class  liter- 
ary citizens: 

Como  los  fuertes  guerreros  exercitan  , . ,  para 

tomar  gusto  en  las  cosas  de  las  armas  y  recreando 

con  las  burlas  hazerse  diestros  en  las  veras: 

assi  los  entendimientos  humanos  que  suelen  contemplar 

las  cosas  arduas,  se  abaxan  algunas  vezes  a  exer- 

citar  en  las  comedias  y  otras  cosas  dulces  de  poesia.^^ 

During  the  entire  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  no  attack  on  historical  truth 
on  the  part  of  the  exponents  of  poetry  nor  any  defense  of  the  art  comparable  to  those 
made  by  Juan  de  Mena  a  century  earlier.  The  low  proportion  of  translations  of  works  of 
imaginative  literature  as  opposed  to  history  tends  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  prologues. 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  in  the  entire  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury historical  truth  would  seem  to  have  ascendance  over  poetic  truth. *^ 

The  translation  statistics  for  the  latter  half  of  the  century  -  the  period  of  influence  and 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second  -  have  interesting  parallels  in  the  statements  of  the  translators. 
From  1549  through  1599,  68  first  editions  are  published.  The  extraordinary  decade  is  that 
of  the  fifties  wherein  22  first  editions  appear,  more  than  two  per  year.  The  following  de- 
cade, the  sixties,  witness  only  four  new  translations.  In  passing,  I  should  like  to  mention  a 
fact  seldom  noted  and  perhaps  never  really  explained.  In  the  fifties  the  world  center  for 
pubhshing  books  in  the  Spanish  language  moves  from  Spain  itself  (Seville,  Alcala,  Sala- 
manca) to  the  Netherlands,  Antwerp.  A  plethora  of  facts  leaves  this  phenomenon  without 
a  clear-cut  explanation,  but  of  special  note  are  the  following:  The  European  paper  crisis, 
the  residence  and  reign  of  Prince  Philip  in  the  Lowlands,  the  special  privileges  and  immun- 
ity granted  to  the  printers  of  Antwerp,  the  gradual  decease  of  the  master  German  printers 
resident  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  the  rather  sudden  wave  of  popularity  in  Europe 
for  Roman  type  -  fonts  practically  non-existent  in  Spain.  Only  in  the  seventies  does  Ro- 
man type  become  common  in  Spain,  and  precisely  at  that  time  Spain  recovers  control  of 
the  Spanish  book  market.*^ 

One  need  only  give  a  cursory  glance  at  the  chronological  listing  of  the  translations  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  order  to  perceive  a  major  shift  of  Spanish  interest  in  the  Classics  - 
after  1550  the  physical  sciences  account  for  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  total  publica- 
tion of  translations  although  they  had  been  completely  absent  prior  to  that  time.^^  The 
new  interest  in  science  is  accompanied  by  the  application  of  another  theory  explaining 
how  the  Ancients  came  into  the  possession  of  Christian  truths:  contemplation  and  study 
of  the  universe.  Although  theories  of  knowledge  based  upon  contemplation  of  the  uni- 
verse and  mankind  are  of  ancient  origins,  and  in  Christianity  are  particularly  associated 
with  Saint  Thomas,  the  immediate  authority  for  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century 


would  seem  to  be  the  Natural  Theology  of  Raymond  Sebond  or  Sibiude.^^  The  universe 
may  be  broken  up  into  parts  -  échelles,  libros,  or  almas  -  and  the  translators  make  use  of 
these  divisions  according  to  the  works  they  have  translated.  Thus,  the  value  of  Pliny  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  examines  the  world  of  animals  which  leads  to  a  greater  comprehension 
of  the  Creator: 

[en]  la  naturaleza  de  los  animales  ...  se 
muestra  mas  la  prouidencia  y  sutileça  grande 
de  la  naturaleza,  y  resplandece  mucho  la 
omnipotencia  de  Dios. 

The  value  of  Dioscorides  is  that  he  treats  of  the  plant  kingdom: 

ninguno  ...  se  igualô  ...  con  Pedacio  Dioscorides  ... 
en  dibuxarnos  al  natural  todas  las  plantas  y  minérales  ... 
cuya  variedad  y  hermosura  engendra  luego  una  grande 
admiraciôn  del  Criador  en  nosotros  ..}^ 

For  the  most  part,  translators  are  now  content  to  extoll  the  Christian  values  to  be  derived 
from  a  Classical  work,  taking  for  granted  the  fact  that  Classical  authors  were  capable  of  per- 
ceiving those  values.  This  increased  confidence  in  the  Classics  is  also  made  evident  by  the 
absence  of  cautionary  notes  in  prologues  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 

The  decline  of  the  proportion  of  translations  of  historical  works  as  opposed  to  those  of 
imaginative  literature  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II  is  reflected  in  the  prologues.  Lessons  in 
military  prowess  have  almost  completely  disappeared  from  the  repertoire  of  virtues  which 
the  translators  claim  for  the  Classics.  Gubernatorial  advice,  on  the  other  hand,  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  important  virtues  of  Classical  literature.  Spanish  patriotism  is,  however, 
most  evident  in  the  concept  of  translation  as  service  to  the  nation  in  the  spirit  of  the  guide 
who  led  Don  Quijote  to  the  cave  of  Montesinos: 

...  su  profession  era  ser  humanista,  sus 
exercicios  y  estudios  componer  libros  para 
dar  a  la  estampa,  todos  de  gran  prouecho,  y 
no  menos  entretenimiento  para  la  Républica  ... 

Spanish  patriotism  is  occasionally  in  evidence  with  respect  to  comparisons  between  the 
Classical  languages  and  Spanish.^^  By  the  end  of  the  century  an  unequivocal  affirmation 
of  the  supremacy  of  Spanish  finally  appears: 

...  [a]  la  [lengua]  Espanola,  ...  todas 
las  demas  deven  reconocer  ventaja  . . .  pues 
...  vence  a  las  mejores  que  sabemos,  que 
son  Latina,  Griega,  y  Toscana  . .  ?^ 

The  debate  between  the  partisans  of  history  and  those  of  poetry  appears  to  be  less  intense 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  translations  of  works  of  im- 
aginative literature  is  accompanied  by  a  relaxation  in  the  defense  of  fiction.  The  translators 
of  imaginative  literature  continue  to  interpret  it  as  Christian  allegory,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
apparently  they  no  longer  feel  it  necessary  to  admit  that  poetry  is  secondary  to  history 


nor  even  to  present  a  defense  against  the  partisans  of  history.  Indeed  in  1589  Sanchez  de 
Viana  affirms  that  the  comprehension  of  philosophical  concepts  through  the  medium  of 
allegory  is  reserved  only  for  the  intellectual  aristocracy.  For  him,  deleyte  arises  not  from 
form  as  opposed  to  content  but  rather  from  the  simultaneous  apprehension  of  both;  that 
pleasure  is  only  available  to  trained  minds.^^  There  continued  throughout  the  fifties  one 
reservation  with  respect  to  imaginative  literature;  disapproval  of  the  novel  of  chivalry 
seems  to  flourish  independently  of  the  new  status  acquired  by  imaginative  literature. 
None  of  the  prologues  which  I  have  examined  attempts  to  defend  the  genre,  but  its  de- 
tractors during  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  are  numerous: 

[La  Ulyxea  contiene]  cosas  tan  profundas  y 
secretos  tan  profundos  ...  [no  como]  los 
libros  de  patranas,  e  invenciones  de  burlas 
de  que  no  se  saca  fruto  ni  para  el  bivir  humano 
ni  para  las  buenas  costumbres,  ni  para  otra 
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cosa. 

The  most  striking  and  significant  change  in  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  the  translators  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  century  is  the  extreme  care  which  they  take  to  identify  the  sources 
of  their  texts  and  to  proclaim  fidelity  to  the  original  work.  The  use  of  variant  texts  by 
translators  was  rather  common  and  on  occasion  translators  proudly  report  the  discovery 
of  previous  errors  of  scholarship  and  the  correction  of  earlier  translations.  Completeness 
of  translation  was  also  a  source  of  pride  to  many  translators,  and  many  lament  the  pitfalls 
of  misprints  in  spite  of  careful  proofreading.  All  of  this  reflects  the  distance  we  have  come 
from  the  early  part  of  the  century  when  translation  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  scholar. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  translation  becomes  not  only  admissible  but  respectable, 
and  the  list  of  translators  of  the  Classics  now  includes  university  professors  like  Pedro  Si- 
mon Abril  and  Francisco  Sanchez  de  las  Brozas  or  writers  like  Cristobal  de  Castillejo,  Gu- 
tierre  de  Cetina,  Hernando  de  Acuna,  and  Fray  Luis  de  Leon. 

Beginning  in  the  fifties,  Spain  comes  to  her  own  terms  with  the  Classics:  potential  doc- 
trinal problems  are  resolved,  important  lessons  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  are  accepted 
from  Classical  writers,  models  of  literary  style  are  found  in  almost  ^W  genres  and  writers 
(notably  Cicero,  Vergil,  Ovid,  and  the  historians),  and  the  ideal  function  of  letters  reaches 
a  balance  between  proflt  and  pleasure.  Translation  becomes  a  worthy  pursuit  for  scholar 
and  poet,  and  increasingly  Spanish  literature  will  become  enriched.  The  emergence  and 
popularity  of  literate  Spanish  translations  of  the  Classics  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  to  have  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  century  to  come. 
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Notes 

Hispano- Classical  Translations  Printed  Between 
1482  and  1699  (Pittsburgh  and  Louvain,  1970). 
In  preliminary  form  the  present  study  was  read 
at  the  eighty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America  in  New  York 
City  on  December  29,  1970. 
See  Hispano-Classical  Translations,  pp.  130-134. 


"For  serious  humanists  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  in  the  twelfth  ...  the  philosophers  -  Plato,  Cic- 
ero, and  Seneca  in  particular  -  had  through  the 
limited  but  divine  light  of  natural  reason  come 
close  to  Christian  ideals  of  righteousness.  On  the 
fusion  of  pagan  wisdom  with  Christianity  one 
could  quote  countless  moving  testimonies,  from 
some  of  the  Church  Fathers  forward  to  Petrarch 


and  Erasmus  ...  to  Milton"  (Douglas  Bush,  Classi- 
cal Influences  in  Renaissance  Literature  [Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  1952],  p.  25).  See  also 
Simone  Weill,  Intimations  of  Christianity  among 
the  Ancient  Greeks,  tr.  Elizabeth  C.  Geissbuhler 
(Boston,  1958). 

5  Cicerôn  y  Xenophôn,  Libros  de  Marco  Tulio  en 
que  tracta  De  los  officios.  De  la  Amicicia,  y  De 
Senectud.  Con  la  Economica  de  Xenophôn   [tr. 
Francisco  de  Thâmara]  (Antwerp,  1546),  fols. 
Aiii  V.  -  Aiiii. 

6  Tito  Livio,  Las  quatorze  decadas,  tr.  Fray  Pedro 
de  la  Vega  (Zaragoza,  1520),  sig.  ttii  v. 

7  See  "Pagan  Mythology  and  Poetry  applied  to 
Christian  Beliefs"  in  Harald  Hagendahl,  Latin 
Fathers  and  the  Classics  (Goteborg,  1958),  pp. 
382-395. 

8  Justino,  La  historia  general  de  Trogo  Pompeyo,       16 
tr.  Jorge  de  Bustamente  (Alcala,  1540),  sig.  tii. 

9  Terencio,  Las  seis  comedias.tr.  Pedro  Simon  Ab- 
ril  (Çarago<ja,  1577),  sig.  [i    ]v. 

10  "  Aut  prodesse  volunt  aut  delectare  poëtae  /  Aut 
simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae  ...  Omne 
tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci"  (Ars  poet- 
ica,  333-334  and  343). 

Such  forms  as  deleyt  and  deleytas  or  provecho 
and  provechoso  already  appear  in  the  Cid  and  in 
Berceo  but  not  in  juxtaposition  with  respect  to 
literary  purposes  (see  Victor  R.B.  Oelschlager,  yl 
Medieval  Spanish  Word-List  [Madison,  Wisconsin, 
1940]  ).  Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo  records 
two  manuscript  versions  of  the  works  of  Horace 
in  Latin  extant  in  Spain  before  1500  (Bihlioteca 
hispano-latina  clasica,  IV  [Santander,  1951],13), 
and  in  1494,  Gonzalo  Garcia  de  Santa  Maria  in 
the  prologue  to  his  translation  of  the  Disticha  of 
Cato  specifically  cites  the  Ars  poetica  with  respect 
to  metrics.  Variations  or  synonyms  of  the  terms 
in  consort  become  increasin^y  frequent  during 
the  sixteenth  century  and  were  to  emerge  subse- 
quently in  the  titles  of  literary  works,  notably 
Tirso  de  Molina's  Deleitar  aprovechando  (1635). 

11  "The  first  problem  of  Renaissance  criticism  was 
the  justification  of  imaginative  literature"  (J.E. 
Spingarn, /I  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in  the       17 
Renaissance  [New  York,  1954],  p. 4). 

12  Apiano,  Los  triumphos,  tr.  Juan  de  Molina  (Va- 
lencia, 1522). 

13  Plauto,  Amphytribn,  tr.  Francisco  Lopez  de  Villa- 
lobos  (Alcala,  1517),  sig.  [ai]  v. 

14  The  attitude  reflected  by  Juan  Luis  Vives,  "poetry 
has  progressively  fallen  on  evil  times,"  is  that  over- 
whelmingly reflected  by  Spanish  translators  of  the 
Classics  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  (see  Otis  H. 
Green,  Spain  and  the  Western  Tradition,  III  [Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  1965],  395). 

15  The  shifting  publication  statistics  for  Spanish  print- 
ing during  this  period  can  be  rather  easily  followed 
in  J.  Peeters-Fontainas,  Bibliographie  des  impres- 
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sions  espagnoles  des  Pays-Bas  Méridionaux,  2  vols. 
(Nieuwkoop,  1965)  by  comparison  with  Clara 
Louisa  Penney,  "A  Check  List  of  Hispanic  Print- 
ing Sites  and  Printers,  1468P-1700."  in  List  of 
Books  Printed  1601-1 700  in  the  Library  of  The 
Hispanic  Society  of  America  (New  York,  1938), 
pp.  712-938,  and  such  works  as  Francisco  Escu- 
dero  y  Perosso,  Tipografia  hispalense  (Madrid, 
1894).  Commercial  and  personal  relationships  be- 
tween printers  in  Antwerp  and  in  Spain  during 
this  period  have  been  documented,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Cromberger  firm  of  Seville  may 
well  have  been  in  some  kind  of  partnership  with 
Nutius  of  Antwerp.  See  Clara  L.  Penney,  77?^  Book 
Called  Celestina  (New  York,  1954),  p.  49  and  pas- 
sim ;  also  J.  Peeters-Fontainas,  L'Officine  Espag- 
nole de  Martin  Nutius  à  Anvers  (Anvers,  1956). 
George  Sarton  attributes  the  European  advances 
in  science  to  two  aspects  of  printing:  "the  produc- 
tion of  standard  texts  and  of  standard  illustrations 
...  the  twin  inventions  of  typography  and  engrav- 
ing may  be  said  to  have  changed  the  intellectual 
face  of  the  world"  (Appreciation  of  Ancient  and 
Medieval  Science  during  the  Renaissance  [Phila- 
delphia, 1955],  p.  167).  Interest  in  scientific  mat- 
ters was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  discipline 
itself;  it  even  intruded  upon  the  territory  of  po- 
etry (cf.  Albert-Marie  Schmidt,  La  poésie  scienti- 
fique en  France  [Paris,  1938]).  The  following 
work  reveals  not  only  the  quantitative  aspect  of 
the  Spanish  interest  in  science  during  this  period 
but  also  a  surprisin^y  wide  range  of  preoccupa- 
tions within  the  category:  Felipe  Picatoste  y  Rod- 
riguez, Apuntes  para  una  biblioteca  cienttfica  es- 
panola  del  siglo  xvi  (Madrid,  1891).  Among  other 
Spanish  works  devoted  to  natural  philosophy,  the 
following  are  notable:  Pedro  de  Mercado,  Dialogos 
de  Philosophia  natural  y  moral  (Granada,  1558); 
Juan  Perez  de  Moya,  Tratado  de  cosas  de  Astro - 
nomia  y  Cosmographia  y  Philosophia  Natural 
(Alcala,  1573),  and  Tratado  de  Mathematicas  ... 
y  Philosophia  Natural  (Alcala,  1573);  Pedro  Si- 
mon Abril,  La  filosofia  natural  (cf.  Margherita 
Morreale,  Pedro  Simon  Abril,  pp.  123-169). 
"Sibiude's  book  is  a  joyous  and  if  anything  over- 
confident statement  of  the  doctrine  that  the  exis- 
tence of  God  is  rationally  demonstrable  from  his 
creation,  that  man  inhabits  a  rational  universe, 
created  and  sustained  by  the  will  of  a  rational 
God,  and  that  it  is  man's  privilege,  throu^  the 
use  of  his  God-given  reason  and  the  gift  of  grace, 
to  attain  by  an  act  of  ratiocination  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  truth  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  good  and  the  eternal"  (Otis  H.  Green  in  His- 
panic Review,  XXIII  [1955],  132).  The  Latin  text 
of  Sebond's  Theologia  naturalis  was  printed  six 
times  before  1500  and  continued  to  be  popular 
thereafter.  The  first  Spanish  translation,  a  com- 
pendium, was  published  in  Valladolid  in  1 549 
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but  was  not  reprinted  until  1614.  Sebond's  influ-    20 
ence  in  Spain  from  Cisneros  to  Fray  Juan  de  ios 
Angeles  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  I.S. 
Revah,  Une  source  de  la  spiritualité  péninsulaire 
au  xvième  siècle:  La  Théologie  Naturelle  de  Ray- 
mond Sebond  (Lisboa,  1953).  See  also  Robert 
Ricard,  "Notes  et  matériaux  pour  l'étude  du  'Socra 
tisme  chrétien'  chez  Sainte  Thérèse  et  les  spirituels 
espagnols,"  Bulletin  Hispanique,  XLIX  (1947),  16- 
20,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Latin  compendium 
of  Sebond's  Theologia  naturalis  by  Pierre  Dorland 
(Viola  animae,  Toledo,  1500)  contains  added  "sou- 
venirs et  des  citations  de  Virgile  et  d'autres  écri- 
vains antiques"  (Révah,  p.  18). 

18  Plinio,  De  la  historia  natural  de  los  animales,  tr. 
Gerônimo  Gômez  de  Huerta  (Madrid,  1599),  fol. 

2v. 

19  DioscoTÏâes,  Acerca  de  la  materia  medicinal  y  de 

los  venenos  morttferos,  tr.  Andres  de  Laguna  (Sala-  24 
manca,  1570),  sigs.  4  and  [5]. 
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Miguel  de  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha.  H 
(Madrid,  1615),  fac.  éd.  (Palma  de  Mallorca,  1968) 
Chapter  XXII,  fol.  87. 

The  sixteenth  century  witnesses  a  rather  complete, 
progressive  transformation  of  attitudes  toward 
Spanish  with  respect  to  the  classical  languages, 
from  admitted  deficiencies  voiced  by  Juan  del 
Encina  (1496)  throu^  apologies  made  by  Juan 
Boscan  (1534)  up  to  affirmations  of  supremacy 
like  that  reproduced  above  (see  Hispano -Classi- 
cal Translations,  pp.  130-134).  The  prologues  to 
translations  of  the  Classics  consistently  reflect 
that  progression. 

Horacio,  El  arte  poético,  tr.  Luis  Zapata  (Lisboa, 
1592),  sig.  A3  r.-v. 

Ovidio,  Las  transformaciones,  tr.  Pedro  Sanchez 
de  Viana  (Valladolid,  1 589),  sigs.  ff  tf  v.  and  Ano- 
taciones,  sig.  A3. 

Homero,  De  la  Ulyxea,  tr.  Gonzalo  Perez  (An- 
twerp, 1556),  fol.  [*7]  r.-v. 


The  Third  Book  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato;  Notes  on  the  Venetian  Edition 

Antonio  Franceschetti 


It  is  well  known  that  the  incomplete  third  book  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  was  published 
twice  in  1495,  soon  after  the  death  of  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo  (in  Reggio  Emilia  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1494):  once  in  Scandiano  by  Pellegrino  de'  Pasquali,  together  with  the  other  two 
books  of  the  poem,  perhaps  on  the  initiative  of  Taddea  Boiardo,  the  poet's  widow;^  once 
in  Venice  by  Simone  Bevilacqua  da  Pavia,  as  El  fin  del  Inamoramento  dOrlando,  contain- 
ing the  first  eight  cantos  and  omitting  the  twenty- six  remaining  octaves  of  the  ninth.  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  the  1250  copies  of  the  Scandiano  edition  -  supposedly  the  first  edition 
of  the  complete  work-  is  extant,  and  only  an  incomplete  incunabulum  of  the  Venetian  edi- 
tion remains  in  the  Staatsbibliothek  of  Munich.  But  some  peculiarities  of  this  last  book  are 
worth  mentioning. 

Boiardo  scholars  were  rather  skeptical  about  this  edition  until  Augusto  Campana,  who 
had  examined  it,  showed  its  authenticity  in  an  appendix  to  the  Zottoli  edition  of  the  com- 
plete  works  of  the  poet.    There  he  also  published  sixteen  octaves  which  replace,  in  three 
different  passages,  eighteen  others  from  the  text  as  traditionally  known;  nevertheless,  one 
cannot  possibly  doubt  that  they  are  a  variant  of  the  author,  since  "assai  difficilmente  pos- 
sono  essere  attribuite  al  Boiardo,"  as  Zottoli  immediately  pointed  out  (p.  769).  Not  only 
are  the  poor  lines  extremely  inferior  to  the  average  standard  of  the  poem,  but  also  the  first 
octave,  at  the  beginning  of  canto  I,  shows  that  kind  of  religious  invocation  ("La  summa 
verità  e  lo  splendore  /  del  chiaro  lume  del  fiol  de  Dio ..."),  traditional  of  the  cantari,  which 
is  absolutely  foreign  to  Boiardo's  use. 

One  may  wonder  how  it  happened  that  such  substitutions  took  place.  Examining  the 
two  texts,  there  can  be  but  one  possible  answer:  the  printer  had  at  hand  a  manuscript,  or 
a  book,  either  containing  pages  so  badly  damaged  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  read 
them,  or  completely  missing.  The  second  case  seems  to  be  more  probable  because  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  source  used  was  so  completely  unintelligible  in  three  places 
as  to  prevent  the  printer  from  following  it  at  least  vaguely.  The  new  octaves  are  in  logical 
sequence  to  what  precedes  and  what  follows  in  Boiardo's  story,  but  bear  no  relation 
whatsoever  with  his  own  original  ones.  In  the  first  substitution  (I,  1-4,  which  replaces 
Boiardo's  III,  i,  1-6),  after  the  religious  invocation  already  mentioned,  we  find  a  reference 
to  the  episode  of  Orlando  among  the  Naiads  in  the  River  of  Laughter,  which  concluded 
the  second  book  of  the  poem  (II,  xxxi,  43-8);  on  the  contrary,  the  original  has  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  instead,  after  two  octaves  in  which  Boiardo  rejoices  for  the  end  of  the  war 
of  Ferrara  (1482-84),  announces  that  **la  bella  istoria"  will  continue  describing  the  bat- 
tles and  **il  triomfale  onore"  of  Charlemagne,  "le  prodezze  fatte  per  amore"  of  Orlando, 
the  death  of  Rugiero  betrayed  by  Gano  di  Maganza,  and,  in  general,  "strane  aventure  e 
battaglie  amorose,  /  quando  virtu  te  al  bon  tempo  fioriva."  After  this,  Boiardo  introduces 
Mandricardo  without  mentioning  that  he  was  son  of  Agricane  (this  was  already  said  in  II, 
iii,  8,  where  he  appears  in  the  poem  for  the  first  time;  the  reader  will,  however,  be  re- 
minded of  the  fact  shortly  afterwards  [ill,  i,  9]);  he  just  says  that  no  knight  ever  lived  "di 
lui  pill  franco  e  piii  gagliardo  e  fiero,"  adding  that  he  was  "tanto  superbo  et  inumano  /  che 
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sopra  alcun  non  volse  segnoria,  /  che  non  fosse  in  battaglia  esperto  e  forte:  /  a  tutti  gli  altri 
facea  dar  la  morte."  In  the  new  octaves,  instead,  not  only  are  we  told  that  "Mandrucardo" 
was  son  of  Agricane,  who  had  been  killed  by  Orlando  for  Angelica's  love,  but  we  also  find 
an  interesting  difference;  since  the  beginning  of  Boiardo's  octave  7  ("Onde  fo  il  regno  tut- 
to  disertato,  /  abandonb  ciascuno  il  suo  paese")  does  not  refer  clearly  to  Mandricardo's 
kingdom,  that  is  Tartaria,  the  printer,  or  whoever  wrote  those  lines,  imagined  the  conquest 
of  foreign  countries  whose  inhabitants  the  young  king  "presi  e  ligati ...  se  li  menava  /  per 
modo  tal  ch'ognuno  el  biastimava," 

The  second  substitution  (I,  53-8,  replacing  III,  i,  55-60)  concerns  Mandricardo's  fight 
with  Malapresa,  the  giant  "rio  ladrone"  who  keeps  assaulting  the  "palagio  del  verziero" 
where  the  son  of  Agricane  spends  the  night  after  his  duel  with  Gradasso,  before  trying  the 
conquest  of  Hector's  armour.  Here  too  it  is  clear  that  the  printer  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
original  lines.  After  octaves  53-4  (51-2  in  the  Venetian  edition)  which  describe  both  the 
arrival  of  Mandricardo  and  the  damsel  who  accompanies  him  at  the  palace,  and  the  dwarf 
who  from  a  window  on  the  top  of  the  door  watches  for  Malapresa,  Boiardo's  text  contin- 
ues with  the  courteous  reception  of  the  guests  and  Mandricardo's  happy  dinner  with  the 
lady  of  the  palace;  only  in  octave  57  is  the  dinner  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Malapresa, 
whom  the  knight  faces  in  octave  60.  In  the  Venetian  edition,  instead,  the  giant  appears 
immediately  and  all  the  six  octaves  describe  his  fight  with  Mandricardo;  then,  reading  in 
the  original  octave  61  that  Malapresa  was  "per  questo  colpo ...  adirato,"  the  author  of  the 
substitution  imagined  that  the  knight  struck  his  helmet  so  strongly  "che  inchinar  lo  fece  li 
davante  /poco  mancando  ch'el  non  cascb  in  terra"  (octave  58),  while  according  to  Boiardo 
Mandricardo's  strokes  were  actually  two,  the  first  cutting  "di  netto"  the  iron  chain  from 
the  giant's  club,  the  second  dividing  his  shield  in  two  parts. 

The  last  substitution  (octaves  46-51  of  canto  VI)  concerns  the  discussion  of  Mandricardo 
and  Gradasso  about  which  one  of  the  two  is  better  entitled  to  own,  eventually,  Orlando's 
sword,  Durindana,  their  consequent  fight  in  the  presence  of  Rugiero,  and  the  following 
arrival  of  Brandimarte  and  Fiordelisa.  As  one  can  see,  the  passage  is  rather  a  complicated 
one,  even  if  the  details  are  clear  from  what  precedes  and  follows  in  the  poem,  and  we  can 
give  credit  to  the  Venetian  editor  for  his  skill  in  joining  the  different  parts.  Mandricardo, 
who  acquired  Hector's  armour,  has  no  sword  because  the  one  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  Trojan  hero,  that  is  Durindana,  is  now  in  Orlando's  hands;  in  III,  ii,  37  he  swore  not  to 
use  any  other  until  his  conquest  of  the  right  one  from  the  Christian  knight.  On  hearing 
this,  Gradasso  cannot  restrain  himself  from  mentioning  that  he  started  a  big  war  for  the 
conquest  of  Durindana  (as  described,  with  interruptions  of  several  other  episodes,  in  the 
first  seven  cantos  of  the  first  book  of  the  poem)  and  would  never  give  up  his  right  to  have 
it.  This  leads  the  two  knights  to  fight  and,  since  Mandricardo  has  no  other  weapon,  they 
use  two  tree  branches.  The  most  remarkable  difference  in  the  two  texts  concerns  their 
fight:  while  the  noble  count  of  Scandiano  underlines  the  comical  side  of  this  "gioco  ... 
de  molinari  e  de  asini"  which  makes  Rugiero  laugh,  the  Venetian  edition  takes  such  duel 
very  seriously,  indulging  in  the  description  of  the  valiant  strokes.  Nevertheless,  the  author 
of  the  new  octaves  too  sees  how  useless  is  the  fight  for  something  that  they  do  not  yet 
possess,  commenting  that  the  two  "fan  rason  sencia  I'osto,"  since  Orlando  will  not  give 
up  his  sword  so  easily.  This  idea,  more  ironically  expressed  in  Rugiero's  words  to  Brandi- 
marte in  the  original  version  ("Per  la  spata  de  Orlando,  che  non  hano,  /  e  forse  non  sono 
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anco  per  avère,  /  tal  bastonate  da  ciechi  se  dano,  /  che  pietà  me  ne  vien  pur  a  vedere"),  de- 
rived probably  from  something  said  in  octave  53  to  the  two  fighters  by  Brandimarte,  who 
tries  to  separate  them  and  convinces  them  to  go  with  him  to  free  Orlando,  captive  of  the 
Naiads:  "si  ve  ha  tolto  I'ira  il  fren  di  mano,  /  che  per  niente  combattete  in  vano." 

In  conclusion,  one  can  say  that,  if  the  author  of  the  new  octaves  was  certainly  not  a 
great  poet,  he  was  not  a  simpleton,  and  tried  his  best  to  be  as  close  as  possible  to  what  he 
presumed  the  original  to  be,  and  to  make  his  lines  flow  consequently  and  logically  in  the 
context  of  the  poem.  It  is  also  clear  that  he  could  quite  easily  fill  the  blanks  with  fewer 
than  six  octaves;  but  in  the  effort  to  be  as  faithful  as  possible  to  the  original,  he  preferred 
to  maintain  the  same  number  which  Boiardo  himself  had  written.  And  this  proves  that  he 
knew  exactly  how  many  octaves  were  missing  from  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript  or 
incunabulum  which  he  had  in  his  hands.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto  he  wrote 
only  four  to  replace  the  six  of  the  original,  there  must  be  a  specific  reason:  it  is  this  as- 
pect of  the  problem  that  I  shall  try  to  examine  next. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  for  sure  if  the  Venetian  editor  was  using  the  Scandiano  incunabu- 
lum or  a  manuscript;  however,  there  is  a  major  point  in  favor  of  the  second  hypothesis.  If 
the  new  octaves  are  to  be  explained  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  some  pages,  the  second  and 
third  groups  indicate  clearly  that  the  source  had  three  octaves  on  each  side  of  the  page. 
This  number  is  further  confirmed  when  we  consider  that  the  last  eight  complete  cantos  of 
the  Innamorato  always  contain  a  number  of  octaves  divisible  by  three.  The  format  of  the 
hypothetical  source  for  the  Venetian  edition  would,  therefore,  look  like  this: 


I      canto: 

66  < 

Dctave 

pages 

Ml 

II 

60 

12-21 

m        "      : 

60 

22-31 

IV 

60 

32-41 

V           "       : 

57 

42-51  (finishing  on  p.  51,  recto) 

VI        "      ' 

57 

51-60  (beginning  on  p.  51,  verso) 

VII 

60 

61-70 

VIII      " 

66 

71-81. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  three  groups  of  different  octaves  in  the  Venetian  edition  do  coincide 
exactly  with  the  missing  pages  1,10  and  59  in  the  source.  And  this  source  had  to  be  a  ma- 
nuscript, because  one  could  never  conceive  the  Scandiano  incunabulum  as  containing  so 
few  octaves  per  page  (the  Venetian  edition  itself  has  usually  10,  as  most  of  the  chivalric 
poems  printed  in  the  XV  century  do),  particularly  when  one  thinks  that  it  supposedly  in- 
cluded the  whole  poem.  The  book,  or  the  various  tomes,  would  have  been  too  conspicu- 
ous in  size  to  justify  the  price  at  which  that  edition  was  evaluated,  a  price  also  considered 
very  low  by  Reichenbach.^ 

It  is  very  interesting  to  realize  that  the  last  eight  cantos  of  the  poem  always  have  a  num- 
ber of  octaves  divisible  by  three.  It  could  be  simply  a  coincidence;  nevertheless,  consider- 
ing that  in  the  first  two  books  of  the  Innamorato  such  symmetry  never  occurs,  not  even  in 
a  limited  group  of  cantos,  one  is  induced  to  believe  that  Boiardo  was  doing  it  intentionally. 
After  the  first  printing  of  books  I  and  II  in  1483,  the  writing  of  the  Innamorato  proceeded 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  to  stop  in  1494  at  the  twenty- six  octave  of  canto  IX;  it  seems  thus 
that  the  poet  was  also  concerned  with  the  external  appearance  of  the  work,  which  he  quite 
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certainly  kept  sending,  as  he  was  writing  it,  to  Duke  Ercole  I  in  Ferrara,  his  lord,  patron 
and  fond  admirer  of  his  works.  The  Venetian  editor  might  have  had  in  his  hands  the  ele- 
gant manuscript  owned  by  the  Duke  or  a  similar  copy;  and  he  replaced  only  four  octaves 
to  the  six  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto  thinking,  erroneously,  that  the  recto  of  the 
first  illuminated  page  had  but  one,  in  his  mind  probably  preceded  by  a  dedication  or  a 
presentation  of  the  content  of  the  book,  as  it  appears  in  the  previous  printings  of  the  first 
two  books  of  Innamorato.^  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  printing  has  all  the  earmarks  of  an 
editorial  coup:  appearing  soon  after  the  death  of  the  author,  it  shows  even  in  the  title  {El 
fin  del  Inamoramento  dOrlando)  its  effort  to  attract  the  reader  with  a  promise  which  is 
not  kept  by  the  content,  since  the  last  eight  cantos  of  the  poem  most  certainly  do  not 
"finish"  the  story  of  Orlando's  love.  How  Simone  Bevilacqua  da  Pavia,  or  whoever  spon- 
sored this  edition,  got  the  last  cantos  written  by  Boiardo  is  a  mystery  which  probably  will 
never  be  solved.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  printing  is,  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
above,  very  close  to  the  original  text  of  the  poet,  as  Campana  also  pointed  out  by  means 
of  a  number  of  more  correct  readings.  Even  if  this  edition  is  spoiled  by  the  presence  of 
several  Venetian  dialectal  forms,  it  should  have,  therefore,  a  fundamental  importance  in 
the  establishing  of  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  Innamorato. 

University  of  Toronto 

Notes 

I  See  G.  Reichenbach,  "Le  prime  edizioni  dell'  'Or- 
lando Innamorato*,"  Giomale  Storico  della  Let- 

teratura  Italiana,  LXXXIV  (1924),  68-74.  The  » 

intervention  of  Taddea  in  sponsoring  this  edition, 
indicated  by  Reichenbach,  is  questioned  by  R. 
Ridolfi,  "Giunte  e  correzioni  al  'Gesamtkatalog 
der  Wiegendrucke.'  Parte  prima,  I,"  La  Bibliofilia, 
LIX  (1957),  85-100. 

\  See  M.  M.  Boiardo,  Tutte  le  opère,  a  cura  di  A. 
Zottoli,  2  vols.  (Milano -Verona,  1936-37),  II, 
769-74.  Citations  from  the  Venetian  incunabu- 
lum  (with  modernized  spelling)  as  well  as  Boiar- 
do's  text  are  to  this  edition. 

J  See  Reichenbach,  p.  72. 

\  That  is,  Reggio  1483,  Venice  1487,  and  Venice 
1491.  The  first  one  is  completely  lost;  of  the  sec- 
ond a  copy  remains  in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
Marciana  in  Venice;  the  third  one  is  mentioned 
by  Ridolfi,  pp.  94-100,  who  gives  some  photo- 
graphic reproductions.  For  the  presence  of  the 
same  presentations  in  the  first  one,  see  G.  Rei- 
chenbach, "La  partizione  originaria  dell'  'Or- 
lando Innamorato',"  Giomale  Storico  della  Let- 
teratura  Italiana,  CXXXVII  (1960),  157-9. 
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Additional  Sources  for  French  Politico -Religious  History  (1562-1646) 

in  the  University  of  Toronto  Library 

Edmond  M.  Beame 


In  their  checklist  of  French  political  and  religious  pamphlets  in  the  Will  Collection  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Library/  Professors  Natalie  Z.  Davis  and  John  A.  McClelland  have 
drawn  attention  to  that  hbrary  as  one  of  the  important  North  American  centres  for  re- 
search into  French  history  during  the  period  of  the  Religious  Wars  and  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  The  description  of  the  pamphlet  literature  by  Professor  Davis,  moreover, 
goes  a  long  way  in  providing  a  prolegomenon  for  a  complete  catalogue  of  such  holdings 
throughout  Canada,  a  work  that  is  more  desirable  now  that  Professors  Lindsay  and  Neu 
have  published  their  union  list  of  French  political  pamphlets  in  United  States'  libraries.^ 
It  is  hoped,  then,  that  this  present  compilation,  which  is  a  supplement  to  the  Davis  and 
McClelland  Checklist,  will  serve  to  advance  the  publication  of  such  a  catalogue  while  ful- 
filling its  main  objective  of  providing  a  more  comprehensive  listing  of  French  historical 
sources  available  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Professors  Davis  and  McClelland  included  in  their  checklist  only  pamphlets  under  100 
pages  in  length,  an  admittedly  arbitrary  limitation  based  on  the  definition  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Lindsay  and  Neu  and  to  some  extent  on  the  criteria  used  in  compiling  the  earlier  New- 
berry  Library  checklists.    Such  a  limitation  has  not  been  placed  upon  the  works  included 
in  the  present  compilation.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  many  highly  significant  polemical 
tracts,  works  whose  numerous  editions  attest  to  their  popularity,  their  wide  circulation 
and  hence  their  semi- pamphlet  nature,  exceed  100  pages.  Examples  of  these  from  among 
those  listed  are:  Le  reveille-matin  des  Francois  et  de  levrs  voisins  (1574)  and  the  Vindiciae 
contra  tyrannos  (1579),  the  famous  Huguenot  dialogues  pleading  for  limited  monarchy, 
both  of  which  continued  to  be  republished,  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  for  the  next 
century;  and  there  is  the  larger  (451  p.)  anti- papal  Moyens  d'abvs  by  the  arch -royalist, 
Pierre  de  Belloy,  of  which  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  alone  has  three  different 
editions,  all  published  in  1586.  Tracts  such  as  these  may  have  been  too  large  to  be  hawked 
surreptitiously  in  the  streets,  as  undoubtedly  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  smaller  pamph- 
lets; but  they  were  printed  in  compact  form,  convenient  for  wide  dispersal.  What  is  more, 
these  more  comprehensive  works  were  often  the  source  of  ideas  for  writers  of  the  more 
strictly  defined  pamphlets. 

Another  reason  for  not  heeding  the  100-page  limitation  is  to  be  able  to  include  a  large 
quantity  of  pamphlet  literature  from  the  period  of  the  Religious  Wars  which  was  reprinted 
in  collections  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  as  well  as  in  the  standard  redactions  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Apart  from  the  well  known  collections  such  as  the  Mémoires  de  Condé 
(1743)  and  xht  Mémoires  de  la  Ligue  (originally  published  from  1590  to  1599  under  the 
title  Le  premier  recveil  contenant  les  choses  plvs  mémorables  advenves  sous  la  Ligve  ...  and 
reissued  with  additional  material  in  1758),  some  of  the  most  informative  pamphlets  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenot  party,  the  position  of  the 
League  and  Leaguist  activity  in  Paris,  the  politiques  and  the  question  of  royal  succession 
in  the  early  1590s  are  to  be  found  in  such  unexpected  places  as  Les  oeuvres  of  Guy  Co- 
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quille  and  Guillaume  Du  Vair,  the  Mémoires  of  Philippe  du  Plessy  Mornay,  the  Mémoires 
d'estat  of  Nicolas  de  Neufville  de  Villeroy  and  the  Satyre  Menippée.  Some  indication  of 
the  contents  is  given  following  the  listing  of  each  of  these. 

In  a  compilation  such  as  this,  which  essentially  seeks  to  tie  together  loose  ends,  divisions 
and  categories  are  necessarily  tentative.  Nevertheless,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow 
in  part  the  format  of  the  Davis  and  McClelland  Checklist.  Four  categories  of  works  have 
been  listed:  A)  pamphlets  under  100  pages  in  length;  B)  contemporary  pamphlets  and 
tracts  exceeding  100  pages;  C)  larger  collections  of  documents;  and  D)  miscellany.  In  cate- 
gories A  and  B  the  order  is  chronological,  while  in  C  and  D  it  is  alphabetical. 

Of  the  38  items  in  category  A,  some  22  can  be  classified  as  official  documents  (this  does 
not  include  the  9  edicts  and  decrees  that  are  described  in  the  "Finding- List  of  Renaissance 
Legal  Literature").'*  These  vary  greatly,  both  in  kind  and  significance,  and  include  such  dis- 
parate items  as  a  single-page  broadside  dealing  with  prices,  xhc  Mandement  (1588)  of  Henry 
III  calling  the  Estates  General  into  being  and  two  Arrests  (1562)  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
directed  against  the  armed  Protestants.  The  remaining  16  items  in  this  category  are  similar 
in  most  respects  to  the  pamphlets  already  described  by  Professor  Davis. 

The  longer  tracts  of  category  B  (35  items)  are  more  distinctly  polemical  in  nature:  not 
listed  are  a  large  number  of  works  concerning  political  theory  and  religious  dogma  that 
have  been  omitted  because  of  their  essentially  abstract  character.  The  largest  group  (8) 
within  category  B  center  on  the  question  of  the  succession  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  These  in- 
clude xht  Apologie  Catholique  (1585),  xhc  Moyens  d'abvs  (1586)  and  the  Mémoires  et  rec- 
veil  (1587)  of  Pierre  de  Belloy,  the  three  replies  to  the  Apologie  Catholique  by  Bellarmine, 
Bouthelier  and  Louis  d'Orleans,  the  belated  attack  on  Navarre  by  d'Orleans  {Le  banqvet  et 
apresdisnee  dv  conte  d'Arete,  1594)  and  the  pro-Navarrist  argument  of  José  Teixeira.  While 
these  writings  may  primarily  interest  the  student  of  political  theory,  their  importance  to 
the  historian  of  the  period  is  unquestionable.  The  second  distinguishable  grouping  of  tracts 
(6)  contains  narratives,  mostly  accounts  of  sieges  and  military  events,  while  a  third  group- 
ing (4),  which  includes  a  Latin  translation  of  Innocent  Gentillet' s  Anti- Machiavel,  can  be 
described  as  Protestant  reactions  to  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  and  its  aftermath.  Bel- 
loy's  Conference  des  edits  de  pacification  (1600),  which  already  has  been  listed  in  the 
"Finding- List  of  Renaissance  Legal  Literature,"^  has  been  included  in  category  B  because 
it  is  basically  an  apology  for  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  not  a  collection  of  edicts  of  pacifica- 
tion. 

The  criteria  for  inclusion  of  items  in  categories  C  and  D  vary  with  each  work,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  decision  was  based  on  historical  utility.  The  seven  items  of  category  C  easily 
qualify,  for  nearly  all  of  them  are  famous  collections;  while  included  among  the  miscellany 
of  category  D  are  important  memoirs,  the  collected  works  and  letters  of  prominent  figures 
of  the  period  along  with  a  few  contemporary  biographies  and  histories. 

Following  the  practices  outlined  in  the  Toronto  checklist,  spellings  have  been  left  as  in 
the  original,  although  some  capitalizations  have  been  altered.  Works  that  also  appear  in  the 
two  Newberry  Library  checklists  are  indicated  by  N_  and  N*_,  while  those  listed  in  the 

Catalog  of  Lindsay  and  Neu  are  denoted  L  &  N .  All  of  the  items  listed  are  located  in 

the  Rare  Books  Division  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Library,  except  for  a  few  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  McMaster  University  Library  as  noted. 

McMaster  University 
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Notes 

"A  Checklist  of  French  Political  and  Religious  4  R.J.  Schoeck,  Natalie  Z.  Davis,  J.  K.  McConica  et 
Pamphlets,  1560-1635,  in  the  University  of  To-         al,  "A  Finding-List  of  Renaissance  Legal  Works  to 
ronto  Library,"  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  1700,"  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  IV  (1967- 

Vol.  V,  (1969),  18-4L  68),  106-109. 

Robert  O.  Lindsay  and  John  Neu,  French  Political  $  See  Ibid.,  108. 

Pamphlets,  1547-1648:  A  Catalog  of  Major  Collec-  6  Le  mercure  franc  ois:  ou  la  suite  de  l'histoire  de 
tions  in  American  Libraries  (Madison,  Wisconsin,  1605-44  (Paris,  1617-1648)  has  been  omitted,  as 
1969).  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  has  only  vol- 

See  Doris  Varner  Welsh,  A  Checklist  of  French  umes  4,  6  and  14  (for  the  years  1615-17,  1619- 

Political  Pamphlets  1560-1644  in  the  Newberry  21  and  1628-29)  of  the  25  that  were  published. 

Library  (Chicago,  1950)  and  A  Second  Checklist 
of  French  Political  Pamphlets  1560-1653  in  the 
Newberry  Library  (Chicago,  1955). 


A    Pamphlets  Under  100  Pages 

1562 

1  FRANCE.  Parlement  (Paris) 

L'arrest  de  la  covrt  de  Parlement  publié  le  dernier  iour  de  iuin  passé,  touchant  les  re- 
belles, &  perturbateurs  du  repos  &  tranquillité  des  subiects  du  roy.  Paris:  G.  Morel,  1562. 
[7]  p.  N*15     L&N277 


Les  arrests  de  la  covrt  de  Parlemét,  du  xxvii  &  xxx.  iour  de  iuillet  dernier  passez,  contre 
les  rebelles  &  séditieux,  qui  ê  forme  d'hostilité  ont  pris  les  armes  contre  le  roy,  en  son 
royaulme,  &  pillé  les  églises  &  maisons  des  catholiques.  Paris:  G.  Morel,  imprimeur  du 
Roy,  1562. 
12  p.  N*16    L&N279 

1572 

3  DUCHESNE,  LÉGER 

De  internecione  Gasparis  CoUignii  et  Petri  Rami  sylva....avthore  Leodegario  a  Queru. 
Parisiis:  G.  Buon,  1572. 

[8]P- 
A  poem  directed  against  the  Huguenots  by  a  Guise  supporter. 

1588 

4  FRANCE.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.,  1574-1589  (Henry  III) 

Edict  dv  Roy,  contenant  revocatiô  de  plusieurs  creations  d'offices  nouueaux,  commis- 
sions, augmentation  de  gages,  &  autres  charges  qui  auoient  esté  mises  sur  le  peuple  pen- 
dât  la  nécessité  du  temps,  auec  deffenses  de  n'en  poursuyure  le  restablissement,  ny  de 
bailles  mémoires  par  nouuelles  creations  d'offices  inutiles  qui  tourneroient  à  l'oppres- 
sion des  subiects  du  Roy.  Vérifié  en  la  Cour  de  Parlement  le  vingtseptieme  iour  de  may, 
1588.  Paris:  F.  Morel,  imprimeur  ordinaire  du  Roy,  1588. 
15,[l]p. 
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FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1574-1589  (Henry  III) 
Mandement  dv  Roy,  povr  la  conuocation  des  Estats  Généraux  de  ce  royaume  en  la  uille 
de  Bloys,  au  xv.  iour  de  septembre,  1588.  Paris:  F.  Morel,  imprimeur  ordinaire  du  Roy, 
1588. 
12,  [1]  p.  N160    L&N1294 

1601 

FRANCE.  Treaties,  etc.,  1589-1610  (Henry  IV) 
Copia  del  trattato  délia  pace  tra  il  Christianissimo  &  il  Duca  di  Sauoia,  concluso  in  Lione 
il  di  17.  di  genaro  1601.  a  Natale.  Roma:  D.  Gigliotti,  1601. 
[8]  p.  L  &  N  2182  is  a  French  edition. 


1609 

COPIE  d'vne  lettre  escrite  de  Rome  par  vn  des  hvissiers  de  chambre  de  Monseigneur  le  duc 
de  Neuers  à  vn  sien  amy,  touchant  les  ceremonies  faites  à  l'entrée  dudit  seigneur  duc  en 
la  ville  de  Rome,  le  vingt^cinquiesme  nouembre  mil  six  cens  huict.  Paris:  I.  Regnovl, 
1609. 

14  p.  L&N2417 

The  work  is  signed  Choppine. 

1614 

FRANCE.  Parlement  (Bordeaux) 
La  response  a  la  lettre  de  Monsievr  le  Prince,  envoyée  a  messievrs  dv  Parlement  de  Bor- 
deaux. Paris:  I.  de  Bordeavlx  &  I.  Millot,  1614. 
12  p. 

FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1610-1643  (Louis  XIII) 
Lettres  de  declarations  du  roy,  pour  le  restablissement  du  Sieur  Duc  de  Vendosme,  en 
son  gouuernement  de  Bretagne.  Auec  l'arrest  de  la  Cour,  portant  verification  &  publica- 
tion desdictes  lettres.  Autres  lettres  patentes  du  roy  données  sur  les  remonstrances  des 
gens  des  trois  estats,  du  pays  &  duché  de  Bretagne,  auec  les  responces  de  sa  Majesté  sur 
icelles.  Vérifiées  en  Parlement  à  Rennes,  le  8,  sept.,  1614.  [n.p.],  jouxte  la  coppie  im- 
primée à  Rennes  par  T.  Haran,  1614. 
20p.  N*344    L&N3016 

JEAN  JOUFFLU 
Discovrs  sur  les  débats  &  diuisions  de  ce  temps,  [n.p.,  1614] 
16  p. 

REMERCIEMENT  a  la  royne  régente,  mere  dv  roy,  et  a  messievrs  les  princes  &  seigneurs,  qui 
l'ont  assistée  par  les  bons  François,  pour  la  bienvenue  de  la  paix.  Paris,  louxte  la  coppie 
imprimée  par  A.  du  Brueil,  1614. 
16p.  L&N3111 

1615 

CONDÉ,  HENRY  DE  BOURBON,  prince  DE,  1588-1646. 
Le  manifeste  de  Monsievr  le  Prince  envoyé  a  Monsieur  le  cardinal  de  loyevsc.  Ensemble 
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la  lettre  de  Monsieur  de  Bouillon,  enuoyee  à  Madame  de  la  Trimoûille.  [n.p.],  1615. 

15  p.  L&N2940 

13  FRANCE.  Parlement  (Paris) 

Arrest  de  la  Covr  de  Parlement,  contre  le  prince  de  Condé  &  autres  princes,  seigneurs  & 
gentils-hommes,  qui  sans  permission  du  roy  &  contre  son  auctorité,  depuis  son  absence 
ont  pris  les  armes  &  commettent  tous  actes  d'hostilité,  qui  vont  à  la  ruine  &  desolation 
de  son  pauure  peuple.  Paris:  F.  Morel  &  P.  Mettayer,  1615. 
8p.  N*440    L&N3374 

1615 

14  VIOLE  D'ATHYS 

Response  a  la  Harangve  faite  par  Tillvstrissime  cardinal  Dv  Perron,  à  Paris  l'an  1615.  Par 

M.  V.D.C.C.  D.  [n.p.,  1615]. 

64p.  N668    L&N3610 

1616 

15  e'guSE  reformée  de  FRANCE.   Assemblée  Générale  (Nîmes),  1615 

Lettre  de  lassemblee  generalle  de  Nismes,  av  Roy.  Montavban:  Par  les  héritiers  de  D. 
Havltin,  1616. 

16  p.  A  different  edition  in  L  &  N  3663. 

16  FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1610-1643  (Louis  XIII ) 

Ordonnance  dv  roy  svr  la  pacification  des  mouuemens  entre  ses  subjects.  Montavban: 
Les  héritiers  de  D.  Havltin,  1616. 
7  p. 

1617 

17  COEFFETEAU,  NICOLAS,  Bp.,  1574-1623. 

Response  au  manifeste  publié  par  les  perturbateurs  du  repos  de  l'Estat.  Paris:  A.  Estiene, 

1617. 

16  p.  N*564  L&N  3811 

18  FRANCE.  Council  of  State,  1610-1643  (Louis  XIII) 

L'arrest  dv  Conseil  d'Estat  le  roy  y  séant,  sur  le  restablissement  de  l'exercise  de  la  religion 
catholique,  apostolique  &  romaine,  en  toutes  les  villes,  bourgs,  &  villages  du  païs  de  Beam, 
auec  entière  main-leuee  aux  ecclésiastiques  dudict  païs,  de  tous  leurs  biens,  terres,  seig- 
neuries, iustices,  dixmes,  rentes,  reuenus  &  droicts.  Donné  à  Fontainebleau  le  25.  de  iuin, 
1617.  [n.p.],  1617. 
7  p.  The  Paris  edition  published  by  P.  Bellaine  in  L  &  N  3875. 

19  FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1610-1643  (Louis  XIII) 

Declaration  dv  roy,  contre  Monsievr  le  dvc  de  Neuers  &  tous  ceux  qui  l'assistent.  Vérifiée 

en  Parlement  le  dixseptiesme  ianuier  mil  six  cens  dixsept.  Paris:  F.  Morel  &  P.  Mettayer, 

1617. 

24p.  L&N  3982. 
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Declaration  dv  roy  svr  le  svbiect  des  novveavx  remuements  de  son  royaume.  Paris: 
F.  Morel  &  P.  Mettayer,  1617. 

36  p.  N*583    L&N3899 

Dated  at  Paris,  February  18,  1617. 


Lettres  patentes  dv  roy,  povr  la  convocation  de  l'assemblée  que  sa  Majesté  veut  estre 
tenue,  à  fin  d'y  résoudre  ce  qui  est  nécessaire  au  bien  de  son  estât,  repos  &  soulagement 
de  ses  subjects.  Paris:  F.  Morel  &  P.  Mettayer,  1617. 
13  p.  N726    L&N  3909 

1617 

La  PRINSE  dv  chasteav  de  Rozois  en  Thirache,  &  de  la  ville  de  Chasteau-Porcian,  faicte  par 
Monseigneur  le  duc  de  Guise.  Auec  ce  qui  s'est  passé  au  duché  de  Rothelois  depuis  la 
prinse  de  Riscourt.  Roven:  M.  Tallebot,  1617. 
6  p.  A  Paris  edition  in  L  &  N  3972. 

1618 

FRANCE.  Laws,  statutes,  etc.,  1610-1643  (Louis  XIIl) 
Lettres  patentes  dv  Roi,  portant  inhibitions  et  defenses  à  toutes  personnes  de  plus  jurer 
ny  blasphemer  le  nom  de  Dieu,  de  la  saincte  Vierge,  ou  des  saincts.  Auec  la  verification 
du  Parlement  de  Tolose.  Montavban:  Suivant  la  copie  imprimée  à  Tolouse,  par  la  vefue 
de  L  Colomiez  &  R.  Colomiez,  imprimeurs  ordinaires  du  Roy,  1618. 
8  p. 


Lettres  patentes  dv  Roy,  svr  la  deffence  dv  port  d'armes,  &  bastons  à  feu.  Confirmatiues 
des  précédentes  declarations  sur-ce  faites.  Montavban:  suivant  la  copie  imprimée  à  To- 
louse, par  la  vefue  de  L  Colomiez  &  R.  Colomiez,  imprimeurs  ordinaires  du  Roy,  1618. 
8  p. 

FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1610-1643  (Louis  XIII) 
Arrest  donné  par  le  Roy  en  son  Conseil  auec  lettres  de  declaration  dudit  seigneur  sur  la 
reuocation  du  droict  annuel.  Montauban:  suivant  la  copie  imprimée  à  Paris  chez  F.  Morel 
&  P.  Mettayer,  1618. 

13  p.  The  original  was  dated  at  Paris,  January  15,  1618.   Original  in  N751. 

1621 

l'ENTREPRISE  faite  a  La  Rochelle  par  Messieurs  de  l'Assemblée,  contre  le  seruice  du  Roy. 
Avec  les  commissions,  fortifications,  leuees  &  constrainte  qu'ils  font  aux  habitans  ez 
lieux  circonuoisins.  Lyons:  C.  Armand,  dit  Alphonce,  1621. 

14  p. 

The  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  signed  C.  B. 

1622 

FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1610-1643  (Louis  Xill) 
Declaration  dv  roy  povr  la  paix  générale  dv  royavme.  Montavban:  P.  Coderc,  suivant  la 
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copie  imprimée  à  Tolose,  par  la  vefue  de  I.  Colomiez  &  de  R.  Colomiez,  1622. 
14  p. 

28  LOUIS  XIII,  king  of  France,  1610-1643 

La  letre  dv  Roy  enuoyee  a  Monsievr  le  Prévost  des  marchands  &  escheuins  de  ceste  ville 
de  Paris,  sur  le  traicté  de  la  paix.  Paris:  L  Martin,  1622. 

nji]p. 

1624 

29  GUILLAUME,  maistre,  pseud. 

L'estonnement  de  Mre.  Gvillavme  svr  le  changement  de  la  covr.  [n.p.],  1624. 

12  p.  L&N5142 

1625 

30  FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1610-1643  (Louis  XIII) 

Commission  du  Roy  à  Monsieur  le  Mareschal  de  Themines  pour  commâder  son  armée  de 
Languedoc,  [n.p,,  1625?]. 
8  p. 

31  [VIAU,  THEOPHILE  DE,  known  as  THEOPHILE],  1590-1626. 

Apologie  av  Roy.  Lyon:  L  Michel,  iouxte  la  coppie  imprimée  à  Bourdeaux  par  G.  Ver- 
noy,  [1625]. 

45p.  N1017   L&N5337 

Bound  with  the  author's  Oeuvres. 

1627 

32  HISTOIRE  veritable  de  tovt  ce  qvi  s'est  fait  &  passé  dans  la  ville  de  Montauban,  durant  &  du 

depuis  les  derniers  mouuemens  iusqu'à  present.  Auec  les  lettres  &  responses,  tant  des  pas- 
teurs &  habitans  de  ladite  ville,  que  de  Messieurs  de  Rohan  &  de  Soubize,  &  aussi  de  Mes- 
sieurs de  la  Rochelle.  Ensemble  les  articles  à  eux  accordez  par  le  Roy.  [n.p.],  1627. 
80  p.  L&N5626 

1632 

33  LOUIS  XIII,  king  of  France,  1610-1643. 

Letre  dv  Roy,  enuoyée  à  Messieurs  les  preuost  des  marchands  &  escheuins  de  la  ville  de 

Paris.  Paris:  P.  Rocolet,  1632. 

6  p.  L&N6089 

1634 

34  FRANCE.  Parlement  (Paris) 

Arrest  de  la  Covr  de  Parlement,  par  lequel  le  prétendu  mariage  de  Monsievr  auec  la  prin- 
cesse Marguerite  de  Lorraine  est  déclaré  non  valablement  contracté.  Et  le  duc  Charles  de 
Lorraine,  vassal  lige  de  la  Couronne,  pour  le  rapt  par  luy  commis,  condemné  auec  Nico- 
las-François son  frère,  &  Henriette  de  Lorraine,  princesse  de  Phalsebourg,  sa  soeur.  En 
date  du  5.  septembre  1634.  Paris:  A.  Estiene,  P.  Mettayer  &  C.  Prévost,  imprimeurs  or- 
dinaires du  Roy,  1634. 
14,  [1]  p.  L&N6140 
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1640 

>$  FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1610-1643  (Louis  XIII) 

De  par  le  Roy.  [n.p.,  1640]. 

Broadside. 
The  first  line  reads:  "On  faict  à  sçauoir,  que  par  edict  du  mois  de  iuin  dernier ...  Sa 
Majesté  a  augmenté  le  prix  des  soulz  ou  douzains  à  quinze  denier  chacun." 

1643 

;6  FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1610-1643  (Louis  XIIl) 

Declaration  dv  roy  sur  la  régence  de  la  Reyne.  Vérifiées  au  Parlement  le  21.  avril  1643. 

Paris:  A.  Estienne  &  P.  Rocolet,  imprimeurs  &  libraires  ordinaires  du  Roy,  1643. 

27,  [2]p.  N*1093   L&N6533 

1646 

M  FRANCE.  Sovereigns,  etc.,  1643-1715  (Louis  XIV) 

Commission  de  la  Reyne  au  sieur  de  Loynes.  [n.p.,  1646?]. 

58  


Lettres  patentes  dv  Roy,  de  la  charge  de  grand  maistre,  chef  &  sur-intendant  general  de 
la  nauigation  &  commerce  de  France,  en  favevr  de  la  Reyne  régente.  Leuës,  publiées  & 
registrées  en  la  Cour  de  Parlement,  &  en  la  Chambre  des  comptes,  les  16.  &  dernier  juillet 
1646.  Paris:  S.  Cramoisy,  imprimeur  ordinaire  du  Roy,  1646. 
8  p. 


B    Pamphlets  and  Tracts  Over  100  Pages 

1565 

1  LA  PLANCHE,  LOUIS  REGNIER,  sieur  de,  pseud.  FRANCOIS  DE  L'ISLE,  1530-1580. 

Dv  grand  et  loyal  devoir,  fidélité,  et  obéissance  de  Messieurs  de  Paris  enuers  le  Roy  & 
Couronne  de  France,  addressee  à  Messieurs  Claude  Guyot,  seigneur  de  Charmeaux,  Con- 
seiller du  Roy,  &  maistre  ordinaire  en  sa  châbre  des  Comptes  à  Paris,  &  Prévost  des  Mar- 
chans,  lehan  de  Sueur  bourgeois,  marchant  &  côseiller  de  ville,  Pierre  Prévost  esleu  pour 
le  Roy  en  l'élection  de  Paris,  lehen  Sanguin  secretaire  du  Roy  &  de  la  maison  de  France, 
&  lehan  Meraut  aussi  bourgeois  &  marchant,  eschevins  de  laditte  ville  de  Paris,  [n.p.], 
1565. 
[24],  36,  205,  [1]  p. 

1510 

2  LE  ROY,  LOUIS,  1510-1577 

Exhortation  avx  Francois  povr  vivre  en  concorde,  et  iouir  dv  bien  de  la  paix.  Paris:  l.  du 
Puis,  1570. 
128  1. 
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1574 

3  [BARNAUD,  NICOLAS] 

Le  reveille -matin  des  Francois  et  de  levrs  voisins.  Composé  par  Eusebe  Philadelphe,  cos- 
mopolite, en  forme  de  dialogues.  Edimbovrg:  Impr.  de  I.  lames,  1574. 
[38],  159,192  p. 
Originally  published  in  Latin  as:  Dialogi  ab  Eusebio  Philadelpho,  cosmopolita;  in  Gal- 
lorum  et  caeterarum  nationum  gratiam  compositi;  quorum  primus  ab  ipso  authore  re- 
cognitus  et  auctus;  alter  vero  in  lucem  nunc  primiim  editus  fuit.  Edimburgi,  J.  Jamaeus, 
1574.  The  work  consists  of  two  dialogues  and  has  also  been  attributed  to  a  number  of 
other  authors,  including  Theodore  of  Beza,  Francis  Hotman  and  Hughes- Doneau.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  French  translation,  which  was  extremely  popular,  was  published 
in  France  and  not  in  Scotland. 

1575 

4  [ESTIENNE,  HENRI] 

Discovrs  merveilleux  de  la  vie,  actions  &  deportemens  de  Catherine  de  Medicis,  royne 
mere;  auquel  sont  recitez  les  moyens  qu'elle  a  tenu  pour  vsurper  le  gouvernement  du 
royaume  de  France,  et  ruiner  Testât  d'iceluy.  [n.p.],  1575. 
164  p. 
Attributed  also  to  Theodore  of  Beza  and  Jean  de  Serres. 

5  MASSON,  JEAN  PAPIRE,  pseud.  ANTOINE  MATHAREL,  1544-1611. 

Ad  Franc.  Hotomani  Franco-galliam  Antonii  Matharelli,  reginae  matres  à  rebus  procur- 
andis  primarij,  responsio.  In  qua  agitur  de  initio  regni  Frâciae,  successione  regum,  pub- 
licis  negotiis  &  polita,  ex  fide  annalium  nostrorum,  Germaniaeque,  &  aliarum  gentium, 
graecisque  &  latinis  scriptoribus.  Lvtetiae,  ex  officina  F.  Morelli,  1575. 
163,  [13]  p.  McMaster  University  Library 

1578 

6  [GENTILLET,  INNOCENT],  ca.  1535-  ca.  1595. 

Commentariorvm  de  regno  avt  qvovis  principatv  rectè  &  tranquille  administrando  libri 

très.  In  quibus  ordine  agitur  de  consilio,  religione  &  politia,  quas  princeps  quilibet  in 

ditione  sua  tueri  &  obseruare  debet.  Aduersus  Nic.  Machiauellum  Florentinum,  [n.p.], 

1578. 

[31],  928,  [28]  p. 

This  is  the  second  Latin  edition  of  Gentillet's  Discovrs  svr  les  moyens  de  bien  govverner 

...  contre  Nicolas  Machiauel  Florentin,  [n.p.],  1576. 

1579 

7  [LANGUET,  HUBERT],  1518-1581 

Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos;  sive,  de  principis  in  populum,  populique  in  principem,  légi- 
tima potestate,  Stephano  Ivnio  Bruto  Celta,  auctore.  Edimbvrgi  [Basileae?].-  1579. 
[14],  236,  [3]  p. 
Attributed  also  to  Philippe  du  Plessis  Mornay,  Theodore  of  Beza  and  Francis  Hotman. 

Another  edition.  Ursellis:  apud  C.  Sutorium,  1600. 
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1585 

8   [BELLOY,  PIERRE  DE],  1540P-1609? 

Apologie  Catholique  contre  les  libelles  declarations,  advis,  et  consvltations  faictes,  es- 
crites,  &  publiées  par  les  liguez  perturbateurs  de  repos  du  Royaume  de  France,  qui  se 
sont  esleuez  depuis  le  decés  de  feu  Monseigneur,  frère  vnique  du  Roy.  Par  E.  D.  L.  I.  C. 
[n.p.,  1585]. 
132  1. 

1586 


Moyens  d'abvs,  entreprises  et  nvllitez  dv  rescrit  &  bulle  du  pape  Sixte  Ve.  du  nom,  en 
date  du  mois  de  septembre  1585.  Contre  le  serenissime  Prince  Henry  de  Bourbon,  roy 
de  Nauarre,  Seigneur  souuerain  de  Beam,  premier  Prince  du  sang  de  France,  &  premier 
pair  de  la  courône;  et  Henry  de  Bourbon,  aussi  Prince  du  sang.  Pair  de  France,  Prince  de 
Condé,  Duc  d'Anguien,  par  vn  catholique,  apostolique,  romain,  mais  bon  François  et 
tresfidele  subiet  de  la  Couronne  de  France.  Imprimé  nouuellement.  [n.p.],  1586. 
[10],  30,451p. 

Another  edition.  (Ambrvm):  par  P.  Chaubert,  1586. 

Another  edition.  Coloigne:  Impr.  H.  lobin,  1586. 

1587 
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Mémoires  et  recveil  de  l'origine,  alliances,  &  succession  de  la  royal  famille  de  Bourbon, 
branche  de  la  maison  de  France.  Ensemble  de  l'histoire,  gestes  &  services  plus  mémor- 
ables, faictz  par  les  Princes  d'icelle  aux  Rois  &  Courône  de  France.  La  Rochelle:  P.  Haul- 
tin,  1587. 
398  p. 

1588 

11  [BELLARMINO,  ROBERTO],  1542-1621. 

Responce  avx  principavx  articles  &  chapitres  de  l'Apologie  du  Belloy,  faulsement  &  à 
faux  tiltre  inscrite  Apologie  Catholique,  pour  la  succession  de  Henry,  Roy  de  Nauarre  à 
la  couronne  de  France.  Traduit  nouuellement  du  Latin  sur  la  copie  imprimée  à  Rome, 
par  M.  M.  [n.p.],  1588. 
144  p. 
The  Latin  edition  was  published  in  1587. 

12  [BOUTHELLIER,  DENYS,  Sieur  de  FOUILLETOURTE]. 

Response  des  vrays  catholiqves  françois,  à  l'Avertissement  des  catholiques  anglois  pour 
l'exclusion  du  roy  de  Nauarre  de  la  couronne  de  France.  Descouurant  les  calomnies,  sup- 
positions, &  ruses  contenues  es  declarations,  &  apologies  du  roy  de  Nauarre... .Traduict 
du  Latin,  [n.p.],  1588. 
[2],  575,  [27]  p. 
Attributed  also  to  Louis  d'Orléans.  * 
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13  LAURENS,  HONORE  DE. 

Panegyriqve  de  l'Henotican  ov  edict  de  Henry  III,  roy  de  France  &  de  Poloigne,  sur  la 
reunion  de  ses  subiets  à  l'église  catholique,  apostolique,  &  romaine;  auec  vne  sommaire 
exposition  d'iceluy:  &  ample  discours  des  moyens,  de  purger  les  royaumes  d'heresies, 
schismes,  troubles,  &  seditions,  [n.p.],  1588. 
[16],  368  p. 
Originally  published  at  Aix-en-Provence  by  G.  Maillou  in  1586. 

1589 

14  [boucher,  JEAN]. 

De  ivsta  Henrici  Tertii  abdicatione  e  Francorum  regno,  libri  qvatvor.  Parisiis:  apud  N. 
Niuellium,  1589. 
[22],  288  1. 

1590 

15  [ORLEANS,  LOUIS  D*]. 

Premier  et  seconds  advertissements  des  catholiqves  anglois  aux  François  catholiques,  &  à 
la  noblesse  qui  suit  a  present  le  roy  de  Nauarre.  [Paris]:  chez  G.  Bichon,  1590. 
86,  [1],  175,[1]1. 
The  second  advertissement  has  a  separate  title  and  pagination. 

1592 

16  [VALDORY,  GUILLAUME],  d.  1601. 

Discovrs  dv  siege  de  la  ville  de  Roven,  au  mois  de  nouembre  mil  cinq  cens  quatre  vingts 
onze.  Auec  le  pourtraict  du  vieil  &  nouueau  fort.  Roven:  chez  R.  l'AUemant,  [1592]. 
[11],  145  1. 
The  dedicatory  epistle  is  signed  G.  Valdory;  the  permission  is  dated  1592.  The  dis- 
course itself  is  preceded  and  followed  by  verse  in  honour  of  Desportes,  the  Abbé  de 
Thiron,  Villars,  La  Londe  and  de  Valdory. 

1594 

17  [mORIN,  LAZARE,  called  CROME'] 

Dialogve  d'entre  le  maheustre  &  le  manant,  contenant  les  raisons  de  leurs  débats  &  ques- 
tions en  ces  presens  troubles  au  royaume  de  France,  [n.p.],  1594. 
1581. 
This  excellent  summary  of  both  politique  and  ligueur  thought  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
is  often  included  in  the  Satyre  Menippée.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  Nicolas  Rolland, 
to  Crucé  and  to  various  members  of  the  Parisian  Seize. 

18  [ORLEANS,  LOUIS  D']. 

Le  banqvet  et  apresdisnee  dv  conte  d'Arete,  ov  il  se  traicte  de  la  dissimulation  du  Roi  de 
Nauarre,  et  des  moeurs  de  ses  partisans.  Paris:  G.  Bichon,  1594. 
303  p. 
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1595 

^~>    BOSQUET,  GEORGES. 

Histoire  de  M.  G.  Bosqvet  svr  les  trovbles  advenus  en  la  ville  de  Tolose  l'an  1562.  Tra- 
duite de  latin  en  françois  &  divisée  par  chapitres,  [n.p.]:  sur  l'imprimé  a  Tolose,  par  R. 
Colomiez,  1595. 
[1],  166  p. 

The  original,  which  bears  the  title  "Hugoneorum  haereticorum  Tolosae  conjuratorum 

profligatio,  a  Georgio  Bosqueta,"  was  published  in  1563. 

0  TEIXEIRA,  JOSE,  1543-1620 

ExpHcation  de  la  geneologie  dv  tres-inuincible,  et  tres-pvissant  monarqve  Henry  Illle  de 
ce  nom,  65e  roy  de  France  ou  (selon  aucuns)  62e  &  Ille  de  ce  nom,  39e  roy  de  Navarre. 
Le  tout  tiré  des  histoires  tresapprouvees,  tant  latines,  que  françoises,  italiennes,  espag- 
noles, portugaises.... Traduit  du  latin ...  en  françois  par  C.  de  Heris,  escuyer  diet  Coqueri- 
mont.  Paris:  G.  Beys,  1595. 

[17],  92,  2,  51  1.  coat  of  arms  and  geneological  tables. 
The  privilege  is  dated  October  30,  1592. 

160_? 

11   Le  PAISAN  francois,  av  Roy,  et  a  Monseignevr  le  Davphin.  [n.p.,  1605-1608?]. 
{4],  282  p. 

1600 

11   BELLOY,  PIERRE  DE,  1540P-1 609? 

Conference  des  edicts  de  pacification  des  trovbles  esmevs  av  Royaume  de  France,  pour 
le  faict  de  la  religion;  &  traittez  ou  reglemens  faicts  par  les  rois  Charles  IX.  &  Henri  III.  & 
de  la  declaration  d'iceux,  du  roy  Henri  IIII.  de  France  &  de  Nauarre.  Publiée  en  parlement 
le  25.  Feurier  1599.  Auec  l'explication  du  contenu  en  chascun  article  par  l'histoire  ecclé- 
siastique &  profane,  droicts  ciuil  &  canonique,  ordonnances  &  coustumes  de  ce  royaume. 
Paris:  P.  l'Hvillier  &  L  Mettayer,  1600. 
[8],  326,  [25],  1. 

1601 

Z3    LA  POPELINIÈRE,  HENRI  LANCELOT  VOISIN,  sieur  de,  1541-1608. 

L'Histoire  de  la  conqveste  des  pays  de  Bresse  et  de  Sauoye,  par  le  Roy  tres-chrestien. 
Paris:  C.  le  Monstr'oeil  &  L  Richer,  1601. 
[9],  67  L 

1602 

24  DU  PERRON,  JACQUES  DAVY,  Cardinal,  1556-1618. 

Actes  de  la  conference  tenve  entre  le  sievr  euesque  d'Evrevx  et  le  sieur  Du  Plessis,  en 
presence  du  Roy  à  Fontaine-bleau  le  4.  de  may  1600.  Pvbliez  par  permission  &  auth- 
orité  de  Sa  Majesté.  Avec  la  refutation  du  faux  discours  de  la  mesme  conference,  par 
Messire  Jacques  Dauy,  euesque  d'Eureux.  2.  éd.,  augm.  d'vne  nouuelle  attestation  &  de 
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quelques  additions  à  la  fin  de  la  dernière  partie.  Evrevx:  A.  Le  Marié,  1602. 
[8],  272  1. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1601. 

1610 

25  VALLADIER,  le  père  ANDRÉ,  S.J. 

Harangve  fvnebre  de  Henry  le  Grand  Qvatriesme  de  ce  nom,  très  invincible  et  incompar- 
able roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  d'éternelle  mémoire,  par  Mre  André  Valladier....  Pro- 
noncée en  la  grande  église  cathédrale  de  Mets,  le  21.  iour  durant  l'office  funèbre,  &  de- 
puis. Paris:  S.  Cramoisy,  1610. 
119  p. 

1611 

26  LOSTAL,  PIERRE  DE. 

La  Navarre  en  dveil.  Rouen:  l.  Petit,  1611. 
152  p. 
Originally  published  in  1610. 

1612 

27  MATTHIEU,  PIERRE,  1563 -162 L 

Histoire  de  la  mort  deplorable  de  Henry  IIII.  roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  [n.p.]:  louxte 
l'exemplaire  imprimé  a  Paris,  chez  le  veufue  de  M.  Guillemot,  [1612]. 
408  p. 

Originally  published  at  Paris  in  1611.  Matthieu  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  king 

and  an  advocate  of  absolutism. 

28  ORLEANS,  LOUIS  D'. 

La  plante  hvmaine,  svr  le  trespas  dv  roy  Henri  le  Grand.  Où  il  se  traicte  du  rapport  des 
hommes  auec  les  plantes  qui  viuent  &  meurent  de  mesme  façon:  et  où  se  refute  ce  qu'a 
escrit  Turquet  contre  la  Régence  de  la  Royne  &  le  Parlement,  en  son  liure  de  la  Monar- 
chie aristodemocratique.  A  la  Royne  mère  du  roy  Louys  XIII.  Par  Louys  Dorléans.  Paris: 
De  rimpr.  de  F.  Hvby,  1612. 
[2],  396,  [22]  1. 
Followed  by  a  few  pieces  of  verse  about  Henry  IV. 

29  PIARD,  ANTOINE,  sieur  du  Montguenant 

Apologie  royalle,  par  M.  Anthoine  Piard,  S.  du  Monteguenand,  premier  avocat  du  Roy 
en  la  vicomte  de  Neuf chastel.  [Paris]:  1612. 
[1],  136p. 
A  tract  defending  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

1622 

30  [JOLY,  HECTOR]. 

Histoire  particvliere  des  plvs  mémorables  choses  qvi  se  sont  passées  au  siege  de  Montau- 
ban;  &  de  l'acheminement  d'iceluy.  Dressée  en  forme  de  iournal.  Leyden:  G.  Basson, 
iuxte  la  copie  apportée  de  France,  1622. 
4,  [34],  19,  230  p. 
Dedicatory  epistle  signed:  A.  L  D.  Also  attributed  to  S.  Bonencontre. 
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1624 

31  GARASSE,  le  père  FRANCOIS,  S.  J.,  1584-1631. 

Apologie  dv  père  Francois  Garassvs,  pour  son  liure  contre  les  athiestes  &  libertins  de 
nostre  siècle,  et  response  avx  censvres  et  calomnies  de  l'autheur  anonyme:  Paris:  S. 
Chappelet,  1624. 
[43],  360  p. 

32   


La  doctrine  cvrievse  des  beavs  esprits  de  ce  temps,  ov  pretendve  tels.  Contenant  plvsieurs 
maximes  pernicieuses  à  Testât,  à  la  religion,  &  aux  bonnes  moeurs.  Combattve  et  renver- 
sée par  le  P.  François  Garassvs.  Paris:  S.  Chappelet,  1624. 
[16],  1025,  [59]  p. 

1628 

33  [MARILLAC,  MICHEL  DeJ,  1563-1632. 

Relation  de  la  descente  des  Anglois  en  l'isle  de  Ré,  du  siege  mis  par  eux  au  fort  ou  cita- 
delle de  Sainct  Martin,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  s'est  passé  de  iour  en  iour,  tout  dedans  que  de- 
hors, pour  l'attaque,  defense,  &  secours  de  ladite  place,  &  iusques  à  la  défaite  &  retraite 
Il        desdits  Anglois.  Paris:  E.  Martin,  1628. 
!        [4],  247  p. 

1638 

34  BOYVIN,  JEAN. 

le  siege  de  la  ville  de  Dole  capitale  de  la  Franche-Comté  en  son  hevrevse  délivrance.  De- 
scrits  par  M.  lean  Boyvin,  conseiller  de  sa  Maiesté  en  son  souuerain  Parlement  à  Dole. 
Anvers:  en  l'imprimerie  plantinienne  de  Balthasar  Moretvs,  1638. 
[14],  313  p.  McMaster  University  Library 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  published  in  1637.  Boyvin  was  the  President  of 

the  Parlement  of  Dole. 

1640 

35  La  VOIX  gémissante  du  peuple  chrestien  et  catholique,  accablé  sous  le  faix  des  desastres  & 

misères  des  guerres  de  ce  temps.  Addressee  au  Roy  Très -Chrestien,  par  un  François  dés- 
intéressé. Paris:  1640. 
[16],  251,  [1]  p. 
Dedicatory  epistle  signed:  F.  D.  D.  L  T. 


C  Collections  of  Documents 

1  FRANCE.  Parlement  (Paris) 

Recveil  de  plvsievrs  notables  arrests  donnez  en  la  Covr  de  Parlement  de  Paris.  Pris  des 
mémoires  de  feu  Monsieur  Me.  Georges  Lovët,  conseiller  du  Roy  en  icelle.  Vnziesme  et 
dernier  edition.  Reu.,  corr.  &  augm.  outre  les  précédentes  impressions  de  plusieurs  ar- 
rests, &  autres  notables  decisions,  par  Ivlian  Bordeav.  Ensemble  ont  esté  adioustez  deux 
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cens  arrests  de  la  mesme  cour,  par  P.  D.  aduocat.  Auec  deux  tables  très- amples  des 
chapitres  &  des  matières.  Paris:  M.  Blageart  &  I.  Bovillerot,  1643. 
[16],  550,  [30],  47  p. 

2  [GOULART,  SIMON]. 

Le  premier  [-sixième  et  dernier]  recveil  contenant  les  choses  plvs  mémorables  advenves 
sous  la  Ligve,  tant  en  France,  Angleterre,  qu'autres  lieux.  [Geneve]:  1590-1599. 
6  vols.  Another  copy  in  McMaster  University  Library. 

This  is  the  earliest  title  of  the  fumous  Mémoires  de  la  Ligue,  one  of  the  two  most  com- 
prehensive collections  of  pamphlets  for  the  Religious  Wars.  Volumes  2,  3  and  4  are 
given  separate  titles. 

Another  edition:  Amsterdam:  chez  Arkstée  &  Merkus,  1758.  McMaster  University  Li- 
brary also  has  a  copy  of  this  edition. 

3  RECUEIL  de  diverses  pieces  servans  à  l'histoire  de  Henry  III,  roy  de  France  et  de  Pologne. 

Cologne:  P.  Du  Marteau  [i.e.  Amsterdam:  L.  &  D.  Elzevier],  1663. 

367,  104  p. 
The  original  collection  has  been  ascribed  to  Pierre  Dupuy.  It  contains,  am.ong  other 
things,  the  "Journal  des  choses  mémorables  advenues  durant  le  règne  de  Henry  III," 
by  Louis  Servin;  the  "Histoire  des  amours  de  Henry  IV  escritte  par  Louise  de  Lorraine 
princess  de  Conty";  the  "Divorce  satyrique,  en  forme  de  factum  pour  &  au  nom  de 
roy  Henry  IV..."  by  P.  V.  Palma  Cayet;  and  the  "Discours  merveilleux  de  la  vie,  actions 
&  deportements  de  la  royne  Catherine  de  Medicis." 

4  RECVEIL  des  pieces  les  plvs  cvrievses  qvi  ont  esté  faites  pendant  le  règne  du  connestable  M. 

de  Lvyne...2.  éd.  reu.  &  corr.  [Paris]:  1624. 
[40],  526  p. 

Another  edition.  [Paris]:  1628. 

Another  edition.  [Paris]:  1632. 

5  MEMOIRES  de  Condé,  servant  d'éclaircissement  et  de  preuves  à  l'histoire  de  M.  de  Thou, 

contenant  ce  qui  s'est  passé  de  plus  mémorable  en  Europe.  Ouvrage  enrichi  d'un  grand 
nombre  de  pièces  curieuses,  qui  n'ont  jamais  paru,  &  de  notes  historiques,  orné  de  por- 
traits, vignettes  &  plans  de  batailles.  Augm.  d'un  supplement....  Londres:  &  se  vend  à 
Paris,  chez  Rollin,  fils,  1743. 
6  vols. 
There  are  two  copies  in  Toronto  and  one  at  McMaster. 

6  MORGUES,  MATTHIEU  DE,  sieur  de  Saint-Germain,  1582-1670. 

Diverses  pieces  povr  la  defense  de  la  royne  mere  dv  roy  treschrestien  Lovys  XIII.  [An- 
vers?]: 1643. 
[27],  963  p. 
Originally  published  in  1637;  contains  numerous  political  tracts. 

7  SATYRE  Menippée  de  la  vertu  du  catholicon  d'Espagne,  et  de  tenue  des  états  de  Paris,  a 

laquelle  est  ajouté  un  Discours  sur  l'interprétation  du  mot  Higuiero  del  Infierno,  &  qui 
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en  est  l'auteur.  Dernière  edition... enrichie  de  figures  en  taille  douce.  Augmentée  de  nou- 
velles remarques  et  de  plusieurs  pièces...  avec  des  tables  de  matières.  Ratisbon:  chez  les 
héritiers  de  Mathias  Kerner,  1726.  In  McMaster  University  Library 

3  vols. 
Along  with  its  satirization  of  the  League,  this  work,  which  was  originally  published  in 
Paris  from  1593  to  1595,  contains  a  number  of  serious  tracts.  Among  them  are:  "Dia- 
logue d'entre  le  Maheustre  et  le  Manant"  (1593);  "Conseil  salutaire  d'un  bon  François 
aux  Parisiens"  (1589);  "Excellent  et  libre  discours  sur  Testât  present  de  la  France" 
(1588);  and  "Harangue  de  Monsieur  d'Aubray,  pour  le  Tiers  Estât"  (1593),  by  Pierre 
Pithou. 

D   Miscellany 

1  COQUILLE,  GUY,  sieur  de  Romenay,  1523-1603. 

Les  oeuvres  de  maistre  Guy  Coquille,  sieur  de  Romenay,  contenans  plusieurs  traitez  tou- 
chant les  libertez  de  l'église  gallicane,  l'histoire  de  France  et  le  droict  français,  entre  les- 
quels plusieurs  n'ont  point  encore  esté  imprimez.  Bordeaux:  chex  Claude  Labottiere, 
1703. 

2  vols.  McMaster  University  Library 

Originally  published  in  1646  together  with  the  "Institutes  coutumières"  of  Antoine 
Loisel.  Among  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  tracts  of  Coquille  are  to  be  found:  the 
"Dialogue  sur  les  causes  des  misères  de  la  France,..."  (1590);  the  "Mémoires  pour  la 
reformation  de  Testât  ecclésiastique"  (1592);  and  the  "Traitte  des  libertez  de  l'église 
de  France..."  (1594).  Also  included  is  the  "Consultation...  sur  la  reception  du  Concile 
de  Trente  en  France"  (1596)  by  Antoine  Loisel. 

2  DU  VAIR,  GUILLAUME. 

Les  oeuvres  de  messire  Guillaume  Du  Vair.  Reveves  par  Tavthevr  avant  sa  mort  &  augm. 

de  plusieurs  pieces  non  encor  imprimées.  Paris:  S.  Cramoisy,  1625. 

[11],  1187,  [2],  76  p. 
Originally  published  in  Geneva  by  B.  l'Abbé  in  1610.  Among  the  many  works  of  Du 
Vair  counselling  moderation  to  the  Parisians  are:  "Apres  le  barricades  sur  ce  que  Ton 
proposa  au  Parlement  de  la  part  de  la  ville  de  s'unir  avec  le  peuple  et  adviser  au  bien 
public  et  de  Testât"  (1588);  "De  la  constance  et  consolation  es  calamitez  publiques" 
(1590);  "Exhortation  à  la  paix  adressée  à  ceux  de  la  ligue"  (1593);  and  "Suasion  de 
Tarrest  donné  au  Parlement,  pour  la  manutention  de  la  Loy  Salique"  (1593).  The 
"Harengue  de  Monsieur  le  premier  President"  (June  16,  1586)  of  Achille  de  Harlay 
is  also  included. 

3  [hoTMAN,  FRANCOIS,  sieur  de  Villiers  Saint  Paul],  1524-1590. 

Gasparis  Colinii  Castellonii,  magni  qvondam  Franciae  amirallii,  vita.  [n.p.  ]:  1575. 
140  p. 
Also  attributed  to  Jean  de  Serres. 

4  INVENTAIRE  general  de  Thistoire  de  France,  illustré  par  le  conference  de  l'Eglise  et  de 

l'Empire.  Quatriesme  volume  contenant  le  règne  de  Henry  IIII.  Roy  de  France  et  de 
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Nauarre.  Paris:  chez  Matthieu  Guillemot  au  palais  et  P.  Mettayer,  imprimeur  ordinaire 

du  Roy,  1608. 

1131  p.  McMaster  University  Library 

5  LA  NOUE,  FRANCOIS  DE,  1531-1591. 

Discovrs  politiqves  et  militaires.  Nouuellement  receuilles  &  mis  en  lumière.  Basle:  Impr. 
de  F.  Forest,  1587. 
[16],  710  p. 

6  [la  place,  pierre  de],  1520-1572. 

Commentaires  de  Testât  de  la  religion  et  republique  soubs  les  rois  Henry  &  François  sec- 
onds, &  Charles  neufieme.  [n.p.]:  1565. 
[5],  309  1. 
This  was  published  again  the  following  year  under  the  title:  "Histoire  de  nostre  temps 
contenant  les  commentaires  de  Testât...",  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Library. 

7  MATTHIEU,  PIERRE,  1563 -162L 

Histoire  de  France  et  des  choses  mémorables,  aduenues  aux  prouinces  estrangeres  durant 
sept  années  de  paix  dv  règne  de  Henry  IIII,  roy  de  France  &  de  Nauarre.  Diuisee  en  sept 
livres.  Paris:  J.  Metayer,  imprimeur  du  Roy,  et  M.  Guillemot,  1605. 
2  vols,  in  1. 

8  MONTLUC,  BLAISE  DE. 

Commentaires,  où  sont  descris  les  combats,  rencontres,  escarmouches,  batailles,  sieges... 
de  villes  &  places  fortes;  deffence  des  assaillies  &  assiégées,  auecques  plusieurs  autres 
faicts  de  guerre...  esquels  ce  grand  &  renommé  guerrier  s'est  trouué  durant  cinquante  ou 
soixante  ans  qu'il  a  porté  les  armes;  ensemble  diverses  instructions,  qui  ne  doivent  estre 
ignorées  de  ceux  qui  veulent  paruenir  par  les  armes  à  quelqu'honneur  &  sagement  con- 
duire tous  exploits  de  guerre.  Paris:  M.  le  Blanc,  1626. 
2  vol.  in  1. 
Originally  published  in  Bordeaux  in  1592. 

9  MORNAY,  PHILIPPE  DU  PLESSIS,  1549-1623. 

Mémoires  de  Messire  Philippes  de  Mornay,  seigneur  dv  Plessis  Marli,  Baron  de  la  Forest 
sur  Sevré  &c.  conseiller  du  roi  en  ses  conseils  d'estat,  &  privé,  capitaine  de  cent  hommes 
d'armes  de  ses  ordonnances,  gouverneur,  &  lieutenant  general  pour  sa  majesté  en  la  sene- 
schaussée,  ville,  &  chasteau  de  Saumur  &c.  Contenans  divers  discovrs,  instructions,  lettres, 
&  depesches  par  lui  dressées,  ou  escrites  aux  rois,  roines,  princes,  princesses,  seigneurs,  & 
plusieurs  grands  personnages  de  la  chrestienté  depuis  Tan  cIoiDLxxii.  jusques  a  Tan 
clDlDLxxxix;  ensemble  quelques  lettres  des  dessusdits  audit  sieur  du  Plessis.  [n.p,]:  1624- 
25. 
2  vol. 
This  contains  a  vast  number  of  letters  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  position  of 
the  Huguenots  and  the  struggle  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  establish  his  succession  to  the 
throne.  Some  of  the  important  pamphlets  reprinted  here  include:  "Declaration  dv  Roi 
de  Nauarre,  contre  les  calomnies  publiées  contre  lui  es  protestations  de  ceux  de  la 
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Ligue"  (1586);  ''Discours  sur  le  droit  prétendu  par  ceux  de  Guise,  sur  la  couronne  de 
France"  (1580);  and  "Exhortation  a  la  paix  aux  catholiques  francois"  (1574). 

)  OSSAT,  ARNAUD  D',  Cardinal,  1536-1604. 

Lettres  de  l'illustrissime  cardinal  d'Ossat,...av  Roy  Henry  le  Grans,  et  a  Monsievr  de  Vil- 
leroy,  depvis  l'année  M.D.  XCIV.  ivsques  a  l'année  M.DC.  IIII.  Dernière  éd.,  rev.  et  avgm. 
[Paris]:  Jouxte  la  coppie  imprimée  a  Paris,  par  I.  Boùillerot,  1624. 
27,  758,  [10]  p. 

PASCHAL,  CARLO 
La  vie  et  moevrs  de  Messire  Gvy  dv  Favr,  seignevr  de  Pybrac,  conseiller  du  roy  en  ses  con- 
seils d'Etat  &  Priué,  &  présidant  en  sa  Cour  de  Parlement  à  Paris.  Traduicte  du  Latin,  par 
Gvy  dv  Favr  seigneur  d'Hermay.  Paris:  T.  dv  Val,  1617. 
[11],  259  p. 

PASQUIER,  ETIENNE,  1529-1615. 
Les  lettres  d'Estienne  Pasqvier,  conseiller  et  advocat  general  dv  Roy  en  la  Chambre  des 
comptes  de  Paris.  Paris:  A.  l'Angelier,  1586. 
[7],  330,  [14]  1. 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  Pasquier's  letters;  in  subsequent  editions  more  letters  were 
included. 

PASQUIER,  NICOLAS. 
Les  Lettres  de  Nicolas  Pasqvier,  fils  d'Estienne,  contenant  divers  discours  des  affaires 
arriuées  en  France  &  soubs  les  règnes  de  Henry  le  grand  &  Louis  XIII.  Avec  la  responce 
avx  Recherches  des  recherches.  Paris:  G.  Alliot,  1623. 
963  p. 
The  "Recherches  des  recherches,"  written  by  François  Garasse,  S.J.,  is  a  criticism  of 
Etienne  Pasquier's  "Recherches  de  la  France." 

Re'mond,  FLORIMOND  de,  ca.  1540-1602. 
L'histoire  de  la  naissance,  progrez,  &  decadence  de  l'heresie  de  ce  siècle.  Divisée  en  hvit 
liures.  Cambray:  l'Impr.  de  I.  de  la  Riuiere,  1611. 
5  books  in  1. 

Another  edition.  Roven:  chez  lean  Berthelin,  1623.  Contains  8  books,  the  additional  3 
books  having  been  compiled  by  François  de  Rémond. 

VILLEROY,  NICOLAS  DE  NEUFVILLE,  sieur  de. 

Mémoires  d'estat,  par  Monsievr  de  Villeroy,  conseiller  d'estat,  &  secretaire  des  com- 

mandemens  des  rois  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  Henry  IV.  &  de  Lovys  XIII.  à  present  regnant. 

Sedan:  louxte  la  coppie  imprimée  à  Paris,  par  lean  Houzé,  1622. 

3  vols.  McMaster  University  Library 

This  collection,  based  around  the  writings  of  Villeroy,  contains  many  politique  tracts, 
among  them  the  "Discours  de  la  vraye  et  legitime  constitution  de  Testât"  (1591)  which 
advocates  a  policy  of  raison  d'état. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Gerald  Abraham,  ed.  The  Age  of  Humanism,  1540-1630  (The  New  Oxford  History  of 
Music,  Vol.  IV).  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1968.  Pp.  xxv,  978.  $22.50 

For  the  Renaissance  scholar,  the  fourth  volume  of  the  NOH  offers  a  mixed  bag  of  highly 
polished  gems  and  somewhat  flawed  stones.  Perhaps  this  state  of  affairs  is  inevitable  in  a 
project  that  involves  different  contributors  whose  articles  vary  in  quality.  The  editor  ad- 
mits to  a  considerable  gap  (in  some  cases  as  much  as  16  years!  )  between  the  preparation 
of  the  book  and  its  publication.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  articles  are  severely  limited  in 
that  they  do  not  include  important  new  research.  These  lacunae  are  most  obvious  in  the 
bibliography.  In  addition,  several  articles  were  written  in  foreign  languages  and  their  trans- 
lations are  not  always  as  satisfactory  as  one  would  expect.  As  often  happens  in  anthologi- 
cal  histories,  the  varied  contributions  lack  an  over-all  focus.  The  title  hints  at  a  provocative 
theme  for  students  of  Renaissance  culture  and  thought.  In  the  introduction,  G.  Abraham 
makes  a  valiant  attempt  to  define  this  theme,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  carried  through 
the  individual  essays.  It  is  indicative  that  there  is  no  entry  under  "humanism"  in  the  in- 
dex. Mr.  Abraham's  broad  definition  of  humanism  as  "word- dominated  music"  and  his 
cavalier  equation  of  humanism  with  the  Renaissance  period  as  a  whole  bespeaks  a  neglect 
of  modern  scholarship  that  attempts  a  narrowed  re- definition  of  this  troublesome  term. 

The  book  is  organized  into  15  chapters  whose  subject  matter  and  relative  length  reveal  a 
very  conservative  and  traditional  view  of  this  fascinating  period.  272  pages  are  devoted  to 
secular  vocal  music,  including  theatrical  and  operatic  genres;  239  pages  are  given  to  instru- 
mental music  and  437  to  sacred  vocal  music.  If  one  considers  that  the  prominent  contribu- 
tions of  the  16th  and  early  17th  centuries  lie  in  secular  and  instrumental  music,  the  genres 
that  give  this  period  its  distinctive  profile,  then  the  weight  given  to  sacred  music  appears 
unwarranted,  particularly  since  the  main  theme  of  this  volume  is  supposed  to  be  humanism 
and  music.  Furthermore,  other  salient  aspects  of  this  period  are  neglected,  for  example, 
theory,  sociology  and  performance  practice,  with  one  exception  -  the  chapter  on  instru- 
ments and  their  notation.  To  be  sure,  passing  references  to  these  topics  are  made  by  indi- 
vidual writers,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  crystallize  and  highlight  their  importance.  Musi- 
cal theory  is  one  field  where  general  humanistic  learning  plays  a  decisive  role.  The  social 
milieu  of  Italy  is  extremely  pertinent  to  secular,  and  for  that  matter,  sacred  music.  The 
academies,  ridotti,  camerate,  courts,  the  Council  of  Trent,  etc.  all  inform  the  stylistic 
trends  in  music.  New  phenomena  in  vocal  and  instrumental  traditions  are  intimately  bound 
up  with  controversial  experimentation  in  compositional  theory,  tuning  and  temperament, 
and  performance  practices.  In  order  to  glean  any  information  about  these  subjects,  the 
reader  must  thumb  through  the  various  articles  searching  for  relevant  passages.  Since  the 
articles  differ  so  markedly  in  orientation,  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  them  in  turn  might  be 
helpful. 

While  Chapter  I  is  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  French  chanson,  the  late  C.  van  den 
Borren  tends  too  often  to  enumerative  lists  of  works  described  alternatively  as  gay,  witty, 
perfect,  charming  or  delightful.  The  reader  is  given  too  few  musical  examples;  at  least  in 
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the  discussion  of  Lassus  references  are  made  to  printed  editions.  The  most  serious  short- 
coming of  this  essay  is  the  inadequate  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Parisian  chanson.  A 
host  of  studies  on  this  important  development  between  Petrucci's  Odhecaton  (1501)  and 
Attaingnant's  prints  in  the  1530s  is  now  available.  H.M.  Brown,  Music  in  the  French  Secu- 
lar Theater  and  Theatrical  Chansons  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Early  Sixteenth  Centuries  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1963);  P.  Chaillon,  "Le  chansonnier  de  Françoise,"  Revue  de  Musicologie  33 
(1953):  1-31;  M.  Françon,  "Clément  Marot  and  Popular  Songs'' Speculum  25(1950):  247- 
48;  D.  Heartz,  "La  chronologie  des  recueils  imprimés  par  Pierre  Attaignant,"  Revue  de 
Musicologie  44(1959):  176-92  are  not  cited  in  the  bibliography  although  they  appeared 
well  before  1968. 

In  Chapter  II,  E.J.  Dent  (also  deceased)  does  an  admirable  job  in  the  63  pages  allotted  to 
him  considering  that  he  faced  the  herculean  task  of  surveying  the  many  facets  of  the  poly- 
phonic Italian  madrigal.  He  manages  to  present  a  compact  glimpse  of  all  major  figures,  some 
minor  ones,  the  interrelationship  between  mannerist  poetry  and  musical  settings,  and  the 
new  trends  of  chromaticism,  dissonance  and  dramatization  in  the  madrigal.  The  biblio- 
graphy for  this  chapter  is  good,  but  one  should  add  C.  MacClintock,  Giaches  de  Wert,  Life 
and  Works  (American  Institute  of  Musicology,  1966)  and  J.  Newman,  An  Index  to  Capo- 
versi  and  Titles  Cited  in  Einstein's  The  Italian  Madrigal  (New  York,  1967).  The  latter  greatly 
facilitates  using  Einstein's  monumental  three-volume  study  which  originally  appeared  with- 
out any  index. 

K.  Gudewill's  article  on  the  German  secular  song  (Chapter  III)  unfortunately  suffers  from 
a  poor  translation  that  abounds  in  awkward  Germanic  constructions.  These  do  not  help  to 
clarify  the  turgid  introduction  whose  abstract  concepts  verge  on  incomprehensibility.  The 
main  discussion  is  a  factual  narrative  with  every  sentence  packed  full  of  information  and 
with  very  little  by  way  of  stylistic  description  that  woyld  benefit  the  general  reader. 

In  complete  contrast.  Chapter  IV  by  N.  Fortune  is  an  outstanding  study  embodying  ori- 
ginal research  and  presenting  it  in  an  eminently  clear  and  cogent  fashion.  Carefully  selected 
musical  examples  enhance  the  wide-ranging  examination  of  Spanish,  Italian  and  English 
solo  songs,  arias,  recitatives,  duets,  etc.  This  chapter  is  undoubtedly  the  highlight  of  the 
volume. 

Chapter  V  on  continental  Latin  church  music  is  further  subdivided  into  geographical 
areas,  each  one  written  up  by  a  different  specialist.  N.  Bridgeman's  otherwise  excellent 
contribution  is  marred  by  the  occasional  error  (i.e.  the  description  of  Gombert's  famous 
Diversi  diversa  orant  is  incorrect;  see  G.  Reese,  Music  in  the  Renaissance,  p.  345),  and  an 
inadequate  explanation  of  the  parody  Mass.  F.  Lesure  provides  a  refreshingly  frank  ap- 
praisal of  French  church  music,  and  H.  Redlich  gives  us  a  fine  discussion  of  Venetian 
church  music  except  for  the  cursory  treatment  of  G.  Gabrieli's  late  works  such  as  the 
Sacrae  Symphoniae  II.  This  chapter  concludes  with  an  unusual  section  on  Eastern  Europe, 
particularly  Poland  and  Bohemia. 

Chapters  VI  to  X  (Latin,  Protestant,  English  and  Early  Baroque  Church  Music)  are  uni- 
formly well  written.  The  essence  of  Palestrina's  and  Lassus'  styles  is  admirably  treated  by 
H.  Coates  and  G.  Abraham.  H.  Angles  includes  an  interesting  account  of  the  social  back- 
ground of  Spanish  church  music  in  the  16th  century  which  helps  to  illuminate  the  place 
of  music  in  its  cultural  framework.  F.  L.  Harrison  also  dwells  profitably  on  the  complex 
political  and  religious  circumstances  that  affected  church  music  in  England. 
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In  Chapter  XI,  E.  H.  Meyer  presents  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  study  of  concerted 
instrumental  music  ranging  from  chanson  transcriptions,  independent  abstract  genres  to 
the  emergence  of  the  trio  sonata.  The  division  of  subsections  is  perhaps  a  little  confusing 
and  discontinuous  at  times. 

Chapter  XII  is  another  outstanding  contribution.  W.  Apel  covers  an  amazing  range  and 
breadth  of  detail  in  the  solo  instrumental  field.  His  musical  examples  vividly  illustrate  the 
many  original  points  he  raises.  However,  the  subsections  are  again  confusing  as  they  change 
abruptly  from  capsule  characterizations  of  individual  composers  (C.  Merulo),  groups  of 
composers  (Minor  Italian  Composers  -  a  mere  list  of  names)  and  genres  (Lute  Variations). 
These  changes  tend  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  chapter. 

In  Chapter  XIII,  the  late  G.  Hayes  provides  an  informative  treatise  on  musical  instruments. 
He  describes  the  bowed  string  family,  lutes,  organs,  reeds,  flutes,  brass,  percussion,  and  mis- 
cellaneous minor  instruments.  Particularly  valuable  are  the  discussions  of  tablatures,  instru- 
mental combinations  and  tunings. 

Chapter  XIV  by  E.J.  Dent  with  additional  material  by  F.W.  Sternfeld  presents  a  fascinat- 
ing account  of  dramatic  music  in  the  16th  century  before  the  advent  of  Florentine  opera. 
Renaissance  drama  with  incidental  music,  intermedii,  masques,  mascarades,  etc.,  are  all  re- 
viewed. To  the  bibliography  one  should  add  two  important  recent  studies:  A.C.  Minor  and 
B.  Mitchell,  A  Renaissance  Entertainment:  Festivities  for  the  Marriage  of  Cosimo  I,  Duke 
of  Florence  in  1539  (Columbia,  Miss.,  1968)  and  W.  Osthoff,  Theatergesang  und  darstel- 
lende  Musik  in  der  italienischen  Renaissance  2  vols.  (Tutzing,  1969).  This  chapter  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  scholars  of  Renaissance  drama  and  court  entertainment. 

The  final  chapter  on  early  Italian  opera  by  S.  Townely  is  disappointing  in  its  brevity  and 
generality.  More  than  22  pages  are  needed  to  do  justice  to  this  topic. 

Two  final  comments  are  in  order.  The  first  concerns  the  bibliography.  One  can  only  re- 
gret that  the  time  lag  prevented  the  inclusion  of  more  recent  general  publications  such  as: 
H.  Blume,  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Music  (New  York,  1967);  C.  Palisca,  Baroque  Music 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  1968)  and  W.  Elders,  Studien  zur  Symbolik  in  der  Musik  der  alter  Nie- 
derlander  (Bilthoven,  1968).  Also,  one  cannot  help  but  be  taken  aback  by  certain  glaring 
omissions  in  older  literature,  even  though  the  principle  of  selective  bibliography  must  be 
recognized  as  operative  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  For  example,  two  important  articles  by  E. 
Lowinsky,  "Music  in  the  Culture  of  the  Renaissance,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  15 
(1954):  509-53  and  "The  Goddess  Fortuna  in  Music,"  Mmsjc^/  Quarterly  29(1943):  45-77 
are  missing.  The  latter  article  refers  specifically  to  humanistic  topics  in  music. 

The  second  comment  concerns  the  recorded  anthology  that  constitutes  the  companion 
to  this  volume.  It  would  have  been  preferable  to  prepare  a  new  History  of  Music  in  Sound 
to  parallel  the  up-to-date  text  rather  than  to  indulge  in  such  a  feeble  attempt  to  correlate 
the  old  records  with  the  new  book.  The  recorded  examples  are  appended  in  useless  foot- 
notes by  the  editor  and  they  have  no  relation  to  the  music  discussed  by  the  writers.  More 
important,  the  performances  on  the  old  anthology  are  hopelessly  out-of-date  when  judged 
by  more  recent  standards  of  performance.  If  the  purpose  of  such  a  history  is  to  direct  the 
reader,  both  professional  and  amateur,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  living  music,  this  purpose 
is  vitiated.  Anyone  using  the  old  anthology  would  be  hard  put  to  match  his  listening  ex- 
perience with  the  glowing  accounts  offered  him  by  the  commentaries.  The  reader  has  no 
other  recourse  but  to  ferret  out  on  his  own  more  satisfying  recordings  of  any  music  he 
wishes  to  enjoy. 
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In  conclusion,  one  must  state  that  this  volume  presents  a  valuable  survey  of  musical 
styles  and  genres  between  1540  and  1630  in  the  English  language.  For  the  most  part,  it  is 
well  written  and  several  chapters  (particularly  IV  and  XII)  provide  original  and  provocative 
food  for  thought.  Its  shortcomings  are  mainly  those  which  seem  to  encumber  any  com- 
plex and  expensive  publication  in  our  century.  It  is  best  for  selected  reading  and  as  such  is 
a  useful  volume  for  introducing  students  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  varied  musical  fare  of 
the  age  of  humanism. 

MARIA  RIKA  MANIATES,  University  of  Toronto 

»• 

Salo  Wittmayer  Baron.  A  Social  and  Religious  History  of  the  Jews:  (Vol.  XIIl)  Inquisition, 
Renaissance  and  Reformation;  (Vol.  XIV)  Catholic  Restoration  and  Wars  of  Religion.  New 
York  and  London:  Columbia  University  Press,  1969.  Pp.  463,  412.  Cloth,  $10  each. 

These  two  volumes  cover  mainly  the  circumstances  of  life  and  details  of  the  status  of  the 
Jews  as  well  as  their  contacts  with  and  mutual  impact  on  and  by  their  'host  societies,'  in 
the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  part  of  the  section  of  this  monumental 
history  of  the  Jews  -  which  had  reached  with  them  14  volumes  -  dealing  with  the  period 
1200-1650. 

The  political,  legal,  social  and  economic  history  of  the  Jews  is  painted  in  these  volumes 
-  as  in  their  predecessors  -  on  a  broad  canvas  of  the  history  of  the  societies,  peoples  and 
churches  that  had  in  one  way  or  another  influenced  Jewish  society  and  its  conditions  of 
life. 

The  very  structure  of  these  two  volumes  hinges  on  central  events  and  epochal  changes  in 
European  and  Church  history.  Even  more  than  in  his  other  volumes-  "because  of  the  grow- 
ing integration  of  the  Jewish  people  into  the  Western  societies,  its  fate  during  the  early 
modern  period  was  even  more  deeply  affected  by  environmental  conditions  than  in  the 
earlier  generations...  I  found  it  necessary  to  include  in  my  bibliographical  references  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  general  historical  monographs"  (vol.  XIII,  Preface,  p.  V).  These  'bib- 
liographical references'  in  the  notes  are  more  often  than  not  short  disquisitions  on  the 
character  and  problems  of  the  literature  referred  to. 

Though  confined  by  definition  to  the  frame  of  Jewish  life  and  not  to  its  contents,  this 
division  is  not  easy  to  maintain.  Thus,  the  chapter  on  the  '  Iberian  inquisition  '  (vol.  XIII, 
pp.  3-63)  has  a  presentation  of  Jewish  policy  and  attitude  towards  the  inquisition  (ibidem, 
pp.  19-20);  the  chapter  on  'Marrano  dispersion'  (ibidem,  pp.  64-158)  has  subdivisions  on 
'Reubeni  and  Molkho'  the  self-styled  'Prince  of  the  tribe  Reuben'  and  his  Marrano  pro- 
phet (pp.  109-115),  as  well  as  on  'Jewish  attitudes  toMarranism'  (pp.  143-155)  and  'Depths 
of  despair'  (pp.  155-158).  The  whole  chapter  on  'Humanism  and  Renaissance'  (ibidem,  pp. 
159-205)  is  as  much  the  tale  of  the  'Christian  Hebraists'  as  the  story  of  their  Jewish  teach- 
ers, as  much  the  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  humanists  to  Jews  as  the  picture  of  the  'Kab- 
balistic  bridges'  (pp.  172-181)  that  Christian  humanists  saw  structured  on  Jewish  mystical 
teaching  and  symbolisms.  'Protestant  Reformation' (ibidem,  pp.  206-296)  embraces  not 
only  the  attitude  of  the  Reformers  to  Jews,  but  also  considerable  elements  of  Jewish  in- 
fluence on  and  reaction  to  these  mighty  trends  around  them.  While  'Catholic  Reform' 
(vol.  XIV,  pp.  3-70)  tells  in  detail  the  hardening  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the 
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Jews,  it  too  of  necessity  shows,  e.g.,  how  "revision  of  the  vast  *sea  of  the  Talmud  '  created 
major  difficulties"  (p.  55)  even  for  zealous  censors.  'Italian  Conformity'  (ibidem,  pp.  71- 
146)  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  theme  of  the  former  chapter,  it  too  ends  with  a 
subdivision  on  'Vitality  without  alarm'  (pp.  142-146)  that  assesses  the  impact  on  and  the 
resilience  of  Jews  in  Italy  to  the  inimical  trends  described  in  these  two  chapters.  'Imperial 
Turmoil'  (pp.  147-223)  describes  in  the  main  the  circumstances  created  for  Jews  in  the 
Empire,  in  its  broad  sense,  by  the  Reformation  and  counter- reformation,  here  too  the  in- 
ternal life  of  Jewish  society  appears,  as  in  the  description  of  the  conditions  in  Bohemia 
(pp.  162-168).  The  'Thirty  Years  War'  (ibidem,  pp.  224-294)  describes  in  great  detail  its 
impact  on  the  life,  economy  and  status  of  the  Jews;  there  too  'New  behavioral  patterns* 
(pp.  281-287)  describes  as  much  spiritual  changes  as  social  ones. 

Much  of  what  is  being  told  about  the  circumstances  of  Jewish  society  is  actually  a  de- 
scription of  its  share  and  influence  in  European  society,  as  e.g.,  the  subsections  on  the 
'socio-economic  role'  (vol.  XIII,  pp.  69-75)  and  the  'cultural  achievements'  (ibidem,  pp. 
75-84)  of  the  'Marrano  dispersion'  or  as  above  mentioned,  the  entire  story  of  Humanism 
and  Renaissance  and  the  Jews.  The  abiding  sense  of  Baron  for  the  deep  roots  and  broad 
implications  of  the  history  he  tells,  makes  these  volumes  useful  from  aspects  of  European 
history  in  general,  in  almost  any  topic  he  touches  on. 

True  to  the  line  of  historians  who  give  the  reader  a  close  touch  with  the  past  through  in- 
serting its  own  words  within  the  narrative  and  analysis,  Baron  shows  also  consistently  a 
deep  sense  for  the  actual  relevance  of  past  events  as  well  as  of  present  day  evaluation  of 
them.  This  is  shown  in  a  striking  way  when  he  turns  at  the  close  of  his  chapter  on  the 
Iberian  inquisition  to  deal  with  'Civilizations'  seamy  side'  (vol.  XIII,  pp.  61-63),  meaning 
both  this  institution  as  well  as  modern  apologetics  for  it.  He  shows  up  the  modus  operandi 
of  those  apologies:  "Because  nationalist  intolerance  and  class  struggle,  however  isolent,  ap- 
pear less  distasteful  to  modern  man  than  religious  bigotry  the  main  defense  has  shifted  to 
the  political  and  social  arenas"  (p.  62).  Baron  points  directly  to  recent  antisemitic  and 
ultra-reactionary  use  of  this  defense  of  the  inquisition  (ibidem).  Yet,  the  main  objection 
is  from  the  development  in  the  past:  "Because  the  inquisitors  simultaneously  operated  in 
political  and  religious  spheres  and  because  as  a  rule  they  enjoyed  the  full  backing  of  the 
state  while  invoking  religion's  supernatural  sanctions,  they  themselves  fell  prey  to  that  sys- 
tem which  in  time  catered  to  unrestrained  sadistic  instincts  and  fostered  unlimited  greed 
and  ambitions  of  power-hungry  people...  Thus  operating  on  this-worldly  and  other- 
worldly levels  it  promoted  an  unprecedently  enduring  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
total  intolerance.  The  overpowering  control  of  that  system  converted  many  perfectly 
honest,  even  saintly  persons  into  tools  of  a  bloody  persecution  which,  at  least  in  duration, 
far  exceeded  anything  seen  in  human  history  before"  (pp.  62-63).  A  living  concern  with 
all  dimensions  and  levels  of  past  and  present,  of  systems,  influences  and  individual -psycho- 
logical temptations  and  aberrations  mark  this  analysis  of  an  institution  and  what  it  did  to 
its  carriers,  of  modern  historiographical  trends  in  their  relations,  not  only  to  the  past  but 
also  to  the  present  and  the  future.  This  is  true  of  those  two  volumes  in  entirety.  Future 
volumes  will  show  in  how  far  the  tale  of  the  circumstances  will  merge  with  the  description 
of  internal,  cultural,  creativity.  As  they  stand,  they  are  -  as  all  Baron's  work  -  expressions 
of  an  alert  and  deeply  penetrating  great  humanistic  and  Jewish  historian. 

H.  H.  BEN-SASSON,  The  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem;  University  of  Toronto. 
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Thomas  M.  Greene.  Rabelais;  a  Study  in  Comic  Courage.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 
Hall,  1970.  Pp.  119.  $4.95. 

This  little  volume,  which  owes  much  to  the  best  recent  criticism  of  Rabelais,  never  pre- 
sents unwarranted  **tresaultz  sacremens  et  mystères  horrificques."  The  author  goes  be- 
yond intelligent  synthesis  to  present  new  points  of  view  and  solid  insights.  The  result  is  a 
coherent  statement  of  the  themes  which  bind  all  five  books  together:  Rabelais  exploits 
both  the  comic  perversity  of  the  world,  and  radiates  "serene  wisdom,"  a  gentle  and  pro- 
foundly religious  affirmation  of  moral  truth  and  value. 

Greene  discusses  Rabelais's  books  in  chronological  order.  Though  he  points  out  the 
structural  weakness  of  Pantagruel,  he  sees  unity  in  the  continuous  contrast  between 
"Apollonian  wisdom"  (incarnate  in  the  giants)  and  "Dionysian  energy"  (Panurge).  The 
lifelong  friendship  between  Pantagruel  and  Panurge  reflects  Rabelais's  optimistic  view  of 
human  nature.  Gargantua,  more  obviously  a  Bildungsroman  than  Pantagruel,  follows  the 
hero's  progress  from  the  "natural  chaos  of  childhood"  (p.  36)  to  serene  maturity.  The 
social  contexts  in  which  he  moves  show  a  similar  progress.  Rabelais  insists  on  training 
both  body  and  mind,  which  Greene  believes  to  be  a  rejection  of  the  fashionable  neo- 
Platonism  of  the  age,  and  a  foreshadowing  of  modern  monism.  Thélème  reflects  "that 
heady  Italianate  optimism  which  ...  released  the  human  creature  to  godlike  flights  of 
achievement  and  joy"  (p.  52),  and  which,  Greene  believes,  contradicts  Rabelais's  more 
modest  view  of  man  expressed  elsewhere.  The  Tiers  Livre  marks  a  change  in  mood  from 
happy  assurance  to  the  Stoic  courage  of  Pantagruel,  to  which  Rabelais  opposes  the  hesi- 
tations and  doubts  of  Panurge.  The  two  major  themes,  the  nature  of  truth  and  that  of 
action,  are  explored  through  Panurge's  uncertainty  whether  to  take  any  action  in  view  of 
obscure  human  knowledge  of  the  future.  Greene  sees  Panurge  as  an  anguished  "modern," 
and  decries  overly  severe  judgments  which  portray  him  as  a  cowardly  reprobate.  Though 
Rabelais  now  appears  more  skeptical  of  human  wisdom,  "the  new  Pantagruelistic  spirit, 
tempered  by  struggles  [and  symbolized  by  Pantagruelion],  is  still  more  indestructible  than 
the  easier  optimism  of  Thélème"  (p.  80).  The  narrative  of  the  Quart  Livre  focusses  sharply 
on  the  contrast  between  nature  and  its  abuses,  the  natural  and  the  monstrous.  Successive 
pairs  of  opposites  exemplify  the  main  theme,  while  Pantagruel  represents  Rabelais's  ex- 
plicit ideal,  médiocrité  en  tout.  The  "low-keyed  and  inconclusive  ending"  to  the  Quart 
Livre  is  seen  as  symptomatic  of  Rabelais's  failing  resilience,  a  "dispirited  dryness"  which 
will  be  reversed  by  the  triumphant  ending  of  the  Cinquiesme  Livre.  In  the  Isle  Sonnante 
and  Grippeminauld  episodes,  Greene  detects  an  increasing  feeling  of  the  helplessness  of 
men  of  common  sense  when  faced  with  a  cruel  and  irrational  society.  He  reminds  the 
reader  of  Rabelais's  "anachronistic  modernity"  (p.  106).  The  oracle  of  the  bottle,  re- 
affirming Rabelais's  courage,  invites  us  all  to  "Trinch!  "-  to  engage  in  life  and  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  which  hes  buried  and  "abscond,"  like  God.  Rabelais's  doctrine  of  engage- 
ment, presupposed  in  Books  I-II,  becoming  the  focus  of  Book  III,  carries  the  voyagers 
through  Book  IV  to  the  final  Oracle,  his  paean  of  praise  to  life. 

Wondering  at  the  friendship  of  Panurge  and  Pantagruel,  Greene  concludes  that  Rabe- 
lais's "anthropology"  was  particularly  optimistic.  Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  remem- 
ber that  Rabelais  the  physician  recognized  that  body  (Panurge)  and  mind  (Pantagruel) 
must  be  in  lifelong  harmony  to  maintain  health.  Greene  interprets  the  more  explicit  ad- 
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vocacy  of  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  in  Gargantua  as  a  rejection  of  the  very  neo-Platonism 
which  he  had  embraced  in  the  Prologue.  Instead,  Rabelais's  attitude  would  appear  consis- 
tent with  his  medical  vocation,  and  typical  of  Renaissance  syncretism:  he  is  an  admirer  of 
Socrates  (mens  sana)  as  well  as  of  Hippocrates  (in  corpore  sano).  The  exuberantly  optimis- 
tic Thélème  chapters,  which  Greene  believes  contradict  Rabelais's  conservatism  elsewhere, 
might  have  been  added  to  the  book  after  the  Affaire  des  Placards,  as  a  sort  of  antidote  to 
the  encroaching  time  of  bloody  persecution.^  Greene's  traditional  view  of  Thélème  also 
ignores  Per  Nykrog's  study,  linking  the  name  "Thélème  to  the  deXriiKX  (=Will)  of  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  Lord's  Prayer.^  "Fais  ce  que  vouldras,"  an  active  form  of  "Thy  will  (ùeXrjiia) 
be  done"  indicates  that  the  Thélémites,  far  from  neo-pagan  exaltations  of  man's  perfecti- 
bility, are  continually  led  by  the  will  of  God.  (When  any  Thélémite  wishes  to  drink  or  play 
a  game,  all  consent  to  do  the  same.)  There  is  thus  no  contradiction  between  these  chapters 
and  Rabelais's  evaluation  of  human  nature  elsewhere  ("Ne  peult  estre  que  meschant  sy  par 
grace  divine  n'est  continuellement  guidé"  I,  xxix,  90),^  since  the  Thélémites  are  guided  by 
divine  grace.  The  shift  from  happy  assurance  to  Stoic  courage  in  the  Tiers  Livre  may  reflect 
Rabelais's  reaction  to  increasingly  difficult  times,  but  it  may  also  reflect  a  shift  in  interest 
from  the  Utopias  of  the  earlier  books  to  everyday  problems.  It  is  a  gradual  emergence  from 
the  fairy-tale  influence  of  the  Grandes  Chroniques  to  the  "light  of  common  day."  On  the 
opposition  of  Physis/Antiphysie  in  the  Quart  Livre,  Greene  notes,  "A  certain  naturalism 
now  appears  which  Rabelais  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  his  faith" 
(p.  86).  Although  Rabelais  shifts  emphasis  in  the  Quart  Livre,  his  "naturalism"  (interpreted 
as  the  world  and  its  creatures  in  physical  and  spiritual  harmony  with  the  creator's  inten- 
tions for  them)  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  work.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  giants'  sophrosyne 
and  sharply  brings  out  the  disharmony  of  Panurge  (that  anguished  "modern"),  unable  to 
choose,  yet  obsessed  by  sexual  appetites. 

Professor  Greene,  at  pains  to  indicate  Rabelais's  pertinence  to  our  times,  occasionally 
forgets  to  see  him  in  context  as  a  Renaissance  man.  However,  his  book  performs  the 
double  task  of  providing  an  excellent  introduction  for  the  beginner,  and  food  for  thought 
for  the  seasoned  rabelaisant.  In  conclusion,  one  might  ask:  Why  has  this  readable  and  use- 
ful little  book  not  been  published  also  in  a  paperback  version? 

F.  M.  WEINBERG,  St.  John  Fisher  College,  Rochester,  New  York 

Notes 

1  M.  A.  Screech,  "Some  Reflexions  on  the  Abbey  d'histoire  littéraire  de  la  France,  65  (1965)  385- 
of  Thelema,  "  Etudes  rabelaisiennes,  8  (  1 969)  397. 
109-114.  3   Rabelais,  Œuvres  complètes,  éd.  J.  Boulenger. 

2  "Thélème,  Panurge  et  la  dive  bouteille,"  Revue  Paris,  Pléiade,  1955. 

Terence  G.  Cave.  Devotional  Poetry  in  France  c.1570-1613.  Cambridge:  At  the  University 
Press,  1969.  Pp.  xvi,  357.  $11.50. 

This  study  of  the  relationship  between  devotional  prose  and  religious  poetry  during  the 
'Catholic'  and  'Calvinist'  revivals  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  doctoral  thesis  that  has  successfully 
shed  its  utilitarian  origins.  The  title  may  not  seduce  those  who  nowadays  look  for  the  Bar- 
oque in  boldface  in  any  work  that  deals  with  the  post- Pléiade  era,  but  in  this  as  in  other 
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matters  Dr.  Cave  shows  commendable  restraint.  In  the  Preface  we  read  in  plain  language: 
'The  structure  of  the  present  study  is  based  on  an  attempt  to  combine  historical  documen- 
tation with  internal  analysis  and  evaluation'  (p.  xiii).  Thus  the  probing  of  the  method  and 
matter  of  devotional  treatises  prepares  the  chapters  that  deal  with  poetry,  leading  us  even- 
tually to  'The  Poetry  of  Tears'  and  compositions  like  Malherbe's  Les  Larmes  de  Saint  Pierre. 

In  the  history  of  devotional  practice  in  its  literary  manifestations  the  influence  of  Eras- 
mus and  Loyola  in  France  was  challenged  to  a  surprising  degree  by  Antonio  de  Guevara 
and  Luis  de  Granada,  both  made  more  readily  accessible  to  French  readers  through  the 
translations  of  the  indefatigable  disseminator  François  de  Belleforest.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  becomes  clear  that  the  combination  of  divine  and  earthly  love  plays  an 
increasing  role  in  the  convergence  of  devotion  and  literature.  In  tracing  the  'Romanesque 
elements  in  devotional  prose'  (pp.  244-249)  Cave  has  a  further  surprise  in  store  for  us  when 
he  discusses  the  French  fortunes  of  several  works  by  Pietro  Aretino,  among  which  /  Sette 
Salmi  de  la  Penitentia  di  David  (Venice,  1536,  French  transi.  Lyons,  1540)  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  titles  of  the  entire  period.  The  Penitential  Psalms  nurtured  both  prose 
and  poetry,  but  the  numerous  Méditations  chrestiennes  or  spirituelles  (e.g.  de  Bèze,  Duples- 
sis-Mornay,  A.  Favre)  naturally  drew  from  the  Scriptures  on  a  much  broader  scale.  The 
record  shows,  however,  that  the  poets  of  the  time  felt  a  particular  affinity  for  Old  Testa- 
ment paraphrases  and  meditations  on  the  death  of  Christ. 

As  for  explicit  connections  between  meditational  poetry  and  prose,  the  author  singles 
out  the  crucial  importance  of  d'Aubigné  and  Sponde.  'For  d'Aubigné  (as  for  La  Ceppède 
a  few  years  later),  psalm -paraphrases  and  prose  go  hand  in  hand'  (p.  79).  Sponde  seems 
to  have  hit  with  suddenness  (in  1582)  upon  the  Psalms  as  a  rich  inspirational  reservoir. 
Sponde's  'discovery'  anticipates  the  'fureur  poétique'  of  Favre.  The  name  of  Antoine  Favre, 
a  friend  of  St.  François  de  Sales,  comes  to  life  in  the  chapter  'The  Provincial  Poets  (1590- 
1613)',  one  of  Cave's  many  excursions  into  the  hinterland.  Not  many  could  claim  familiar- 
ity with  the  fact  that  'at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Aix- en -Provence  was  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced centers  of  devotional  activity  in  France'  (p.  87).  One  example  of  the  stimuli  that 
abound  in  Cave's  study  is  the  unexpected  but  well-founded  assertion  that  by  comparison 
with  the  Savoyard  Favre  the  already  better- known  Bisontin  Chassignet  is  'backward -look- 
ing' (p.  84).  A  similar  comparison  that  turns  out  in  favor  of  the  'newcomer'  is  made  be- 
tween La  Ceppède  and  César  de  Nostredame.  The  latter  'Poet  and  Painter,'  limited  to  four 
pitiful  lines  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  lettres  françaises:  Le  seizième  siècle,  here  gets  a  full 
chapter  to  himself  (pp.  266-285),  plus  a  good  sampling  of  his  poetry  in  the  Appendix.  But 
here  again  the  explorer  does  not  become  intoxicated  with  his  excavations:  'César  de  Nostre- 
dame is  an  effusive  poet,  and  his  effusions  are  often  insipid;  but  his  poetry  is  extremely  rich, 
and  at  times  eloquent,  creating  its  own  personality  from  the  combined  modes  of  devotional 
painting  and  devotional  literature'  (p.  285). 

The  addition  of  various  aspects  of  the  visual  arts  (including  emblemata,  although  the  only 
illustration  is  put  on  the  dust  jacket)  adds  further  to  the  dimensions  of  a  book  that  remains 
true  to  a  promise  made  by  the  author  in  the  Preface,  that  is,  'to  have  shed  new  light  on  the 
work  of  poets  already  familiar  -  Sponde,  Desportes,  Chassignet,  La  Ceppède  -  and  of  others, 
like  Favre  and  César  de  Nostredame,  who  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  received.' 
The  last  lines  of  the  book  (exclusive  of  the  excellent  Bibliography  and  Index)  belong  to  an 
extensive  poem  by  Nostredame,  Les  Perles  ou  les  Larmes  de  la  saincte  Magdeleine,  which 
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evoked  for  this  reader  Bernini's  Saint  Teresa  group:  *  Là  mon  art  cede  et  là  ma  main  s'ar- 
reste,  /  Là  ceste  amante  attentive  et  muette  /Tombe  en  extase  et  voit  des  yeux  son  Dieu  / 
Qui  comme  esclair  disparoit  de  ce  lieu.' 

BODO  L.  O.  RICHTER,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

Ramon  Iglesia.  Columbus,  Cortes,  and  Other  Essays.  Translated  and  edited  by  Lesley 
Byrd  Simpson.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1969.  Pp.  x,  286.  $7.95. 

Ramon  Iglesia  belongs  to  the  generation  of  Damaso  Alonso,  Angel  del  Ri'o  and  Joaquin 
Casalduero.  He  sought  refuge  from  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  Mexico,  and  there  he  con- 
ducted a  seminar  in  historiography  at  the  Colegio  de  Mexico.  This  work  is  a  collection  of 
essays  and  reviews  from  that  time  -  early  nineteen  forties  -  translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Lesley  Byrd  Simpson  as  an  homage  to  the  memory  of  his  Spanish  friend.  The  volume,  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  contains  thirteen  essays  of  varied  length,  ranging  from  the  long  and 
excellent  study  of  Hernan  Cortes,  to  the  brief  notes  on  Medieval  Castilian  Historiography. 
The  longer  articles  deal  with  the  historiography  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America,  and 
with  some  of  its  most  important  actors  and  chroniclers:  Columbus,  Bernai  Diaz  del  Cas- 
tillo, Hernân  Cortes,  and  Fernandez  de  Oviedo.  The  second  part  of  the  book  -  but  only  a 
sixth  of  the  total  -  is  taken  up  with  brief  critical  reviews  by  Iglesia  on  works  dealing  with 
Spanish  America,  such  as  Agustin  Yanez'  Cronicas  de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico,  and  André 
Siegfried's  Amérique  Latine. 

[Ramon  Iglesia  is  a  humanist  who  considers  that  the  important  thing  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory is  not  the  mere  accumulation  and  verification  of  facts,  but  the  historian's  personal 
evaluation  of  an  event,  or  of  a  historical  figure.  This  personal  evaluation,  or  point  of  view, 
can  change,  at  times  radically,  producing  different,  even  contradictory  results.]  Iglesia's 
differing  points  of  view  about  Bernai  Diaz  del  Castillo  and  the  role  of  Hernân  Cortes  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  for  example,  are  the  product  of  different  epochs.  The  first  viewpoint 
-  that  Cortes  was  only  one  of  the  conquistadores  and  not  the  most  important  one  -  was 
arrived  at  before  1935,  and  it  follows  Bernai  Diaz'  version  of  the  role  of  his  leader  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Aztecs.  The  second  viewpoint,  in  which  Cortes'  importance  as  a  leader 
and  his  part  in  the  conquest  are  reassessed  and  recognized,  was  arrived  at  after  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  by  a  man  changed  by  the  personal  experience  of  war.  In  the  second  essay  Bernai 
Diaz  appears  as  a  violent,  unfair  man,  who  was  envious  of  Cortes,  and  who  criticized  Go- 
mara  for  his  chronicle,  even  though  Gomara's  account  and  his  own  differed  but  little  in 
essence.  Iglesia  shows  that  Bernai  Diaz  made  "Gomara  say  things  that  Gomara  did  not  say 
anywhere."  The  laudatory  first  essay  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  accusatory  second  es- 
say. Or  has  it?  The  two  essays  stand  as  different  stages  in  the  discovery  of  the  man  behind 
the  myth. 

[Iglesia's  humane  position  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  "scientific"  historians 
who,  according  to  him,  have  tried  to  dehumanize  history  and  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  natural  sciences.]  In  his  essay  The  Historian's  Dilemma,  Iglesia  explains  why 
history  -  a  "cultural"  science  -  is  essentially  different  from  the  natural  sciences.  Following 
H.  Rickert's  book  Cultural  Science  and  Natural  Science,  he  says  that  the  sciences  differ 
both  in  their  subject  matter  and  in  their  methodology.  The  natural  sciences  try  to  formu- 
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late  universal  concepts  while  the  historical  sciences  try  to  explain  reality  in  its  individuality. 

History  is  written  with  a  personal  bias.  Iglesia,  more  honest  than  most,  recognizes  the 
impossibility  of  writing  about  a  historical  event  in  a  completely  objective  way.  For  him  a 
bias  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  select  from  the  material  available  and  to  choose  that  which 
is  important  and  significant.  Iglesia  is  against  those  who  pretend  objectivity.  He  alludes  to 
an  American  writer  (C.  H.  Haring,  whose  book  he  reviews)  and  criticizes  his ''impartiality," 
which  in  fact  disguises  his  bias  against  the  Spaniards. 

Iglesia  wants  to  understand  the  personal  bias  of  a  Bernai  Diaz  writing  about  Cortes,  or 
of  a  Columbus  writing  about  himself.  The  result  of  this  understanding  is  history  at  its  liter- 
ary best.  The  Columbus  that  emerges  in  his  The  Man  Columbus  is,  as  the  title  of  the  essay 
aptly  indicates,  a  man,  full  of  weaknesses,  greedy  and  calculating,  interested  in  obtaining 
gold  to  satisfy  his  own  need  and  that  of  the  king.  [A  man  "...  simple,  dry,  unemotional, 
hard,  egotistical,"  who  "sees  the  Indians  as  objects,  as  things  that  can  be  exploited  for 
profit."  The  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea  is  not  really  a  Christian  interested  in  providing  the 
king  with  the  means  of  conquering  Jerusalem.  Rather,  he  is  trying  to  regain  his  lost  posses- 
sions and  honors  taken  away  from  him  by  Bobadilla.]  This  Columbus  is  quite  different 
from  the  romantic  figure  created  by  writers  such  as  Menéndez  Pelayo,  Humboldt  and 
Washington  Irving.  Which  is  the  real  Columbus?  I  am  drawn  towards  Iglesia's  troubled 
and  very  human  Columbus,  a  more  believable  and  even  admirable  figure  than  the  folk- 
hero  of  most  textbooks. 

The  essay  on  Hernân  Cortes  is  a  penetrating  study  of  the  man  through  his  letters  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  All  the  characteristics  of  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  appear  in  this  excellent 
portrait:  the  sober,  restrained  soldier,  aware  of  the  challenges  and  of  his  capacity  to  deal 
with  them;  the  leader,  able  to  gain  friends  among  Spaniards  and  Indians  alike;  the  idealist, 
full  of  admiration  for  the  Aztecs  and  desirous  to  keep  the  empire  intact,  so  that  he  could 
assimilate  it  into  the  Christian  empire;  the  over- confident  Cortes,  whose  blind  faith  in  his 
own  prestige  and  in  the  success  of  his  enterprise  made  him  unaware  of  the  tensions  that 
would  eventually  destroy  the  empire  he  had  conquered;  the  ambitious  servant  of  the  king, 
striving  to  save  the  treasure  obtained  from  the  Aztecs;  and  the  ferocious  and  destructive 
conquistador.  The  complete  man  emerges,  one  more  human  and  credible  than  either  Ber- 
nai Diaz  del  Castillo  or  Gomara  managed  to  produce. 

Iglesia's  Spanish  prose  is  a  delight  to  read.  It  is  clear,  suggestive  and  entertaining.  L.  B. 
Simpson  has  captured  these  qualities  in  his  excellent  English  translation.  It  is  evidently 
the  product  of  both  a  comprehension  of  the  original  text,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
personality  and  intent  of  the  author. 

PEDRO  R.  LEON,  University  of  Toronto 

David  Galloway,  ed.  The  Elizabethan  Theatre  II.  Toronto:  MacMillans  of  Canada,  1970. 
Pp.xiii,  148.  $5.95. 

For  the  last  three  summers  Professor  David  Galloway  has  organized  an  international  con- 
ference on  Elizabethan  theatre  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  and  has  edited  the  proceed- 
ings for  MacMillans  of  Canada.  Volume  II,  covering  the  1969  conference,  is  a  handsome 
book  with  eight  good  articles,  a  judicious  introduction  by  Galloway  himself,  and  an  index. 
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It  suffers,  however,  from  a  certain  lack  of  focus.  Only  two  of  its  papers  are  on  the  confer- 
ence topic  of  Elizabethan  acting  companies,  and  these  two  do  not  include  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  papers  nor  the  most  provocative. 

Most  valuable  because  it  considers  new  evidence  in  an  area  where  facts  are  notoriously 
scarce  is  D.  F.  Rowan's  examination  of  hitherto  unnoticed  drawings  in  the  Inigo  Jones/ 
John  Webb  collection  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  These  depict  plans  and  elevations  for 
a  theatre  to  combine  a  typically  Elizabethan  stage  with  a  semi- circular,  neo-Vitruvian  audi- 
torium. Their  provenance  and  date  are  still  uncertain,  but  Dr.  Rowan  speculates  cautiously 
that  they  may  provide  a  "missing  link"  between  De  Witt's  drawing  of  the  Swan  in  1596  and 
Jones'  designs  for  the  Cockpit- in- Court  about  1630,  suggesting  that  the  basic  elements  of 
the  Elizabethan  stage  were  constant  throughout  the  fifty  years  between  1590  and  the  Civil 
War. 

Speculation  on  this  scale  is  questioned,  however,  in  J. A.  Lavin's  provocative  "The  Eliza- 
bethan Theatre  and  the  Inductive  Method,"  which  complains  that  theatre  historians  too 
often  generalize  from  inadequate  evidence  and  tend  to  ignore  the  special  circumstances 
which  surround  each  event.  As  a  warning  against  dogmatism  and  shallaw  research,  the 
complaint  is  salutary;  but  Lavin's  conclusion  that  one  should  only  generalize  from  suffic- 
ient evidence  is  a  commonplace  which  begs  the  question  that  one  can  never  be  sure  what 
evidence  suffices  in  any  particular  instance  and  that  (as  Peter  Davidson  points  out  in  his 
banquet  speech)  speculation  even  on  "insufficient"  grounds  is  a  necessary  activity  of  the 
humanist  -  and,  I  would  add,  the  scientific  -  mind.  It  is  an  activity  that  frequently  brings 
new  evidence  to  light  because,  more  often  than  not,  research  is  a  dialectic. 

Trevor  Lennam's  careful  compilation  of  facts  about  the  Children  of  Paul's  would  have 
Lavin's  approval,  and  R.  A.  Foakes'  thesis  that  there  were  at  least  four  distinct  phases  of 
Boys'  Company  tragedy  in  the  decade  after  1600  neatly  defuses  Lavin's  objection  that  in 
the  past  Foakes  has  generalized  too  much  about  the  parodie  effect  of  child  actors.  Lise- 
Lone  Marker's  discussion  of  Elizabethan  acting  seems  more  open  to  Lavin's  criticism,  how- 
ever, because  her  assumption  that  Elizabethan  rhetoric  books  can  be  a  guide  to  contem- 
porary acting  seems  at  first  sight  to  repeat  the  errors  now  repudiated  by  Bertram  Joseph. 
However,  her  thesis  that  Elizabethan  theorists  interpreted  natural  acting  as  imitation  of  an 
ideal  or  type,  not  as  verisimilitude,  seems  to  me  incontrovertible;  and  her  inference  that 
this  must  have  influenced  acting  to  some  extent  is  probable,  if  unproven.  She  does  not 
generalize  from  the  probability  as  Joseph  did,  but  cautions  that  we  have  no  evidence  for 
specific  performances  and  that  great  variety  would  be  possible  even  within  the  rhetorical 
conventions. 

The  remaining  papers  cannot  be  discussed  in  Lavin's  terms  because  they  are  not  on  the- 
atre history.  Samuel  Schoenbaum  considers  legends  about  the  relationship  of  Shakespeare 
and  Jonson,  and  Bernard  Beckerman  a.n2\yzes  Measure  for  Measure  as  an  experiment  fore- 
shadowing The  Winter's  Tale.  Both  are  good  papers,  but  they  illustrate  the  lack  of  com- 
mon focus  which  makes  this  second  volume  inferior  to  the  excellent  Elizabethan  Theatre  I. 
I  could  wish,  moreover,  that  Professor  Galloway  had  queried  the  barbarisms  of  "flaunt" 
for  "flout"  (p.  93)  and  "disinterestedness"  meaning  "lack  of  concern"  (p.  137). 

R.  B.  PARKER,  University  of  Toronto 
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John  L.  Lievsay.  The  Englishman's  Italian  Books  1550-1700.  Philadelphia:  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1969.  Pp.  104.  $6.95. 

Consisting  of  three  essays  based  "substantially"  on  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1969  for  the  A.S.W.  Rosenbach  Fellowship  in  Bibliography,  Professor  Lievsay 's 
spirited  and  charming  little  book  is  very  much  the  record  of  an  occasion.  The  core  of  the 
book  is  in  its  first  two  chapters,  which  concern  themselves  respectively  with  some  little- 
known  English  printers  of  Italian  books  (shady,  some  of  them,  and  not  merely  from  the 
oblivion  of  centuries),  and  with  a  survey  of  the  various  kinds  of  Italian  books  to  be  found 
in  major  collections  of  the  period. 

Even  for  professional  bibliographers,  it  cannot  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  digest  this 
material,  consisting  largely  of  names,  titles  and  dates,  especially  when  it  was  being  caught, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  fly.  As  documents  for  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  the  problems  re- 
main. However,  it  says  much  for  the  author's  wit,  style  and  sense  of  occasion  that  these 
catalogues  should,  by  means  of  the  odd  anecdote  or  revealing  historical  detail,  be  made 
to  appear  not  only  readable  but  lively  as  well.  What  emerges  from  these  pages  is  a  marvel- 
lous picture  of  some  hitherto-unsuspected  literary  activity.  To  give  one  instance:  do  many 
of  us  know  that  the  year  1617  marks  the  publication  in  England  of  an  Italian  translation 
of  Bacon's  Essays? 

Professor  Lievsay  is  at  his  most  infectious  in  his  third  chapter,  a  work  of  resuscitation 
performed  on  the  figure  of  Tomaso  Garzoni,  a  once  famous,  now  almost  totally  ignored 
encyclopedic  satirist  of  the  16th  century.  He  succeeds  in  making  the  man  intriguing  in  a 
rather  Burton -like  fashion;  perhaps  too  intriguing.  One  can  imagine  Garzoni's  fate  in  the 
near- future,  the  mills  of  the  dissertationists  grinding  him  exceeding  small. 

PETER  V.  MARINELLI,  University  of  Toronto 


News 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
CENTRE  FOR  RENAISSANCE  STUDIES 
In  December,  1970,  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  approved  a  statute  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  a  Centre  for 
Renaissance  Studies  in  the  School  of  Gra- 
duate Studies.  Formal  implementation  of 
the  Centre  has  been  delayed  on  account  of 
financial  stringency.  Meanwhile,  interdisci- 
plinary programs  in  the  Renaissance  will 
be  arranged  for  individual  students  involv- 
ing more  than  one  department  but  leading 
to  a  degree  in  one  of  them,  in  consultation 
with  the  officers  of  Renaissance  Studies 
and  of  the  appropriate  department. 


Graduate  work  relating  to  the  Renais- 
sance may  be  carried  on  in  a  discipline 
such  as  English,  French,  History,  History 
of  Art,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Italian  and  Hispanic,  Mu- 
sic, or  Philosophy,  under  the  appropriate, 
department.  The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee in  charge  are:  J.  H.  Parker,  Associate 
Dean  of  Division  I;  W.  F.  Blissett,  English; 
N.  Z.  Davis,  History;  V.  E.  Graham,  French; 
F.J.  D.Hoeniger,  English;  W.McA.  John- 
son, History  of  Art;  M.  R.  Maniâtes,  Music; 
J.  K.  McConica,  History  and  Medieval;  J.  A. 
Molinaro,  Italian  and  Hispanic;  H.  R.  Secor, 
French. 

Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Renaissance  Studies  Commit- 
tee, Professor  James  K.  McConica. 


CENTRE  FOR  RENAISSANCE  STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Inaugural  Fall  Conference  on  the  Italian 
Renaissance  and  Northern  Europe 
With  the  support  of  the  Canada  Council 
and  the  Varsity  Fund,  and  with  the  colla- 
boration of  the  Toronto  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  Colloquium  and  The  Centre 


for  Reformation  and  Renaissance  Studies 
of  Victoria  University,  the  Committee  on 
Renaissance  Studies  of  the  School  of  Gra- 
duate Studies  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
is  planning  a  two-day  Conference  on  "The 
Italian  Renaissance  and  Northern  Europe," 
to  be  centred  around  a  Colloquium  Dinner- 
meeting  on  November  19, 1971,  which  will 
be  addressed  by  Professor  Franco  Simone, 
Editor  of  Studi  Francesi,  University  of 
Turin. 

The  Conference  Chairman  is  Professor 
James  K.  McConica,  and  further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  him. 
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Bullinger*s  Testament  —  The  Sacraments  according  to  Helvetic  II 


Joseph  C.  McLelland 


The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  contained  in  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  reflects  not 
only  the  profound  biblical  and  patristic  knowledge  of  its  author,  but  also  the  historical 
context  of  its  writing.  It  was  formed  in  relative  peace  and  privacy  by  a  man  accustomed 
to  framing  public  confessions  in  polemical  situations;  it  came  at  a  time  when  Switzerland 
had  enjoyed  unity  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  for  over  twenty  years,  and  it  ex- 
presses Henry  BuUinger's  personal  witness  to  this  concord.  At  the  same  time,  the  continu- 
ing struggle  with  the  Lutherans  was  reaching  its  climax  in  Westphal  and  Brenz,  while  the 
Tridentine  development  of  Roman  theology  also  constituted  an  opposition  (the  Council 
of  Trent  was  drawing  to  its  close  as  he  penned  his  words  in  1561).  It  is  remarkable  that 
Bullinger,  veteran  of  these  struggles,  is  able  to  remain  essentially  positive  and  often  eirenic 
in  his  Confession.  Heritor  of  both  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  a  man  already  of  prime  importance 
for  the  English  Reformation,  he  fashioned  a  work  that  has  won  wide  acceptance  through- 
out the  Reformed  world,  not  least  because  his  breadth  of  interest  and  learning  helped  him 
set  aside  the  controversies  to  write  a  genuine  Confession  of  faith. 

The  formative  document  behind  the  sacramental  teaching  of  the  Confession  is  the 
Mutual  Consent  in  regard  to  the  Sacraments  (Ziirich  Consensus:  Consensus  Tigurinus). 
This  consent  was  produced  in  1549  largely  through  the  work  of  Calvin  and  Bullinger,  and 
consisted  in  twenty-six  heads  of  agreement  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Published  in  1551,  it 
was  re-published  by  Calvin  in  1554,  along  with  his  lengthy  exposition,  in  particular  to 
answer  the  charges  of  Westphal  and  the  Lutheran  party.  Beza  stated:*'This  confession  knit 
Bullinger  and  Calvin  and  the  churches  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  in  the  closest  ties".  It  rep- 
resents Bullinger's  progress  beyond  his  earlier  "zwinglianism"  in  the  direction  of  Calvin's 
mature  and  positive  thought  on  the  Supper.  Rather  than  playing  with  names,  however,  we 
shall  be  insisting  that  Zwingli's  own  thought  was  more  complex  than  the  traditional  idea 
of  **zwinglianism"  allows.  In  fact  he  is  less  a  rationalist  and  memorialist  in  his  sacramental 
teaching,  and  more  a  Reformer  intent  on  honoring  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
negation  implicit  in  justification  by  faith.  In  this  sense,  Bullinger  takes  this  truth  from 
Zwingli,  and  by  linking  it  with  Calvin's  more  precise  and  less  negative  teaching,  rescues 
and  preserves  it  in  its  proper  form.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  this  is  an  interpretation 
—  Bullinger's  interpretation;  Zwingli's  own  words  remain  ambiguous  on  certain  points,  so 
that  Bullinger  is  more  than  a  transmitter  of  Zwinglian  ideas,  he  is  a  partner  in  expressing 
the  genuinely  Reformed  doctrine  of  sacrament. 

WORD,  SACRAMENTS,  SPIRIT 

The  more  immediate  context  of  the  Confession's  sacramental  teaching  is  provided  by  the 
preceding  chapters,  on  the  church  and  its  ministry.  Here  we  find  the  familiar  marks  of  the 
true  church,  chiefly  "the  lawful  and  sincere  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God".  Christians 
also  "communicate  in  the  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  and  delivered  unto  us  by  his 
apostles,  using  them  in  no  other  manner  than  as  they  received  them  from  the  Lord  him- 
self". The  ministry  of  the  church  is  a  stewardship  of  mysteries,  both  "the  gospel  of 
Christ"  and  "the  sacraments  of  Christ".  From  this  ecclesiological  foundation  Bullinger 
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approaches  the  sacraments  as  signs  and  seals  of  the  preached  Word,  ordered  by  its  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification  through  faith  and  congruent  with  its  christological  nature. 

The  christological  approach  places  all  possible  weight  on  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  as 
the  operating  power  in  revelation  and  reconciliation,  in  liturgy  and  life.  For  BuUinger  as 
for  Zwingli,  there  is  no  question  of  a  sacramental  grace  transmitted  through  creaturely 
means;  it  is  rather  a  question  of  the  human  situation  appropriate  to  the  dynamic  of  Christ 
present  through  his  Spirit.  This  is  the  "Word"  to  which  he  ascribes  priority  at  every  step 
of  his  argument.  In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Confession's  three  chapters  (XIX-XXI) 
on  the  sacraments,  Bullinger  states  it  as  an  utter  dependence  of  sacrament  on  Word,  both 
formally  ("God  added  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  his  sacraments")  and  materially 
("consisting  of  his  Word,  of  outward  signs,  and  of  thing  signified").  The  Consensus 
Tigurinus  had  also  begun  with  a  strong  statement:  "As  the  sacraments  are  appendages  of 
the  gospel,  he  only  can  discourse  aptly  and  usefully  of  their  nature,  virtue,  office,  and 
benefit,  who  begins  with  Christ"  (para.  2).  Calvin's  exposition  comments  that  they  sought 
to  "refer  all  things  to  Christ,  gather  all  together  in  him,  and  arrange  all  under  him,  and 
maintain  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  sacraments  flows  from  him". 

The  Word  of  God  preached  is  that  to  which  "God  even  from  the  beginning  added  .  .  . 
his  sacraments  or  sacramental  signs".  This  opening  definition  (258:47)^  indicates  Bull- 
inger's  fixed  point  in  all  sacramental  discussion:  the  essential  communion  is  the  "spiritual 
eating"  which  the  believer  enjoys  through  faith.  Like  Calvin,  and  especially  his  close  friend 
Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  (who  joyfully  read  the  Confession  before  his  death  at  Zurich  in 
1562),  Bullinger  prefers  to  define  faith  as  union  with  Christ.  He  therefore  likes  Augustine's 
word,  "Believe  and  you  have  eaten".  Thus  the  "word"  which  functions  decisively  in  the 
sacramental  action  is  not  a  matter  of  sounds  or  official  pronouncements,  but  that  Word 
to  which  faith  is  man's  proper  response.  "Faith"  is  not  a  subjective  term  (relating  to  the 
human  spirit),  but  that  which  honors  the  objectivity  of  the  Word  of  God  (the  lordly  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit).  The  Word  is  a  "heard"  and  "obeyed"  reality,  a  Word  of  promise  given 
by  the  faithful  Lord,  on  whose  institution  and  consecration  everything  depends.  Sacra- 
ments do  not  correspond  to  a  Platonic  matter/spirit  dichotomy,  therefore,  but  to  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  of  Genesis  17.^  It  is  within  the  form  of  faith  resonant  with  this  hear- 
ing of  the  Word  that  sacraments  have  their  legitimate  place.  This  will  become  clear  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  after  his  chapters  on  sacraments  and  on  baptism. 

CHRISTUS  SERVATOR 

God's  covenantal  word  of  promise  ordained  sacraments  for  the  "Old  People"  as  well  as 
for  the  new.  Bullinger  makes  the  bold  equation  characteristic  of  the  Reformers:  circum- 
cision and  paschal  lamb  are  the  old  covenant's  baptism  and  eucharist.^  He  dismisses  the 
question  of  the  number  of  sacraments  in  a  brief  paragraph  —  repentance,  ministerial 
ordination  and  matrimony  are  of  divine  institution,  "profitable  (utilia)  but  no  sacraments" 
(259:18).  His  chief  point  is  that  God  is  author  of  all  sacraments,  "not  any  man  .  .  .  for 
they  belong  to  the  worship  of  God"  (259:24f).  Sacraments  are  cultic  acts,  valid  through 
divine  sanction  and  not  human  wont.  They  have  God's  promises  joined  to  them,  "which 
require  faith".  Faith  stands  on  the  Word,  which  is  like  a  writing  to  which  God  sets  the 
sacraments  like  seals  (259:28ff).  Once  again  we  see  the  close  relationship  between  word 
and  sacrament,  like  "adjuncts"  one  of  another. 
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Christ  is  at  work  in  the  sacraments  (259:30).  The  faithful  receive  them  "as  from  the 
hand  of  God"  and  draw  a  distinction  "between  the  Lord  himself  and  his  minister",  for 
the  Lord  gives  them  the  reality  (res)  while  the  minister  gives  outward  signs.  What  is  the 
"essence"  or  "chief  thing"  in  sacraments  (substantia,  praecipuum,  materia)'?  It  is  Christ 
our  Savior  —  Christus  Servator  (259:45)  —  the  only  sacrifice,  the  lamb,  the  rock,  by 
whom  the  elect  are  circumcised  without  hands  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  washed  from 
their  sins  and  nourished  with  Christ's  very  body  and  blood  unto  life  eternal  (259:45-50). 
In  respect  of  this  substance  or  chief  matter,  "the  sacraments  of  both  covenants  are  equal" 
(260.1).  In  both,  God  is  author,  Christ  "the  only  Mediator  and  Savior  of  the  faithful"  is 
praecipuum  and  res,  in  both  they  are  given  as  signs  and  seals  of  the  divine  benefits,  they 
"distinguish  the  faithful  from  all  other  religions  of  the  world"  (a  most  interesting  phrase), 
and  finally,  in  Bullinger's  familiar  terms,  they  "admonish  them  of  their  duty". 

The  differences  between  sacraments  old  and  new  were  so  well  described  by  Augustine 
that  BuUinger,  like  the  other  Reformers,  rests  content  with  paraphrasing  his  summary: 
ours  are  firmer,  unchangeable,  simpler,  and  testify  to  the  substance  and  promise  now  ac- 
complished. Moreover,  since  the  Spirit  stirs  up  greater  faith  by  them,  there  follows  a 
greater  fulness  of  Spirit  (260:19).  The  old  are  now  abrogated;  now  there  stand,  "for 
circumcision,  baptism,  and  in  place  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  the  sacrifices,  the  Lord's 
Supper". 

All  sacraments  consist  of  "word,  sign  and  thing  signified"  (260:27).  The  Word  con- 
secrates, that  is,  appoints  to  some  holy  use,  taking  the  outward  things  from  ordinary  life: 
water,  bread  and  wine.  In  the  first  sacrament  the  significance  (res  significata)  is  "regenera- 
tion and  cleansing  from  sins",  and  in  the  second,  "the  body  of  Christ  given  for  us  and  his 
blood  shed  for  us,  or  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood"  (260:36,  39).  Out- 
side this  holy  use  (extra  institutionem  divinam,  ac  usum  sanctum)  the  elements  remain 
common.  The  rite  itself  is  effective  because  Christ's  original  consecration  remains  in  force: 
the  first  institution  is  renewed,  and  then  the  signs  are  consecrated  and  declared  sanctified 
by  Christ.  Here  is  a  key  to  Bullinger's  understanding  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his 
sacrament,  at  his  table:  "that  first  most  excellent  consecration"  (260:48)  remains  the 
fountainhead  and  effective  power  in  the  sacramental  action.  Such  holy  use  and  dominical 
consecration  involves  the  closest  relation  between  sign  and  signification,  a  relation  of 
sacramental  union  (margin  Unio  sacramentalis-,  261:10,  uniantur  per  significationem 
mysticam).  This  relation  posits  a  communication  of  names  by  which  "the  signs  bear  the 
names  of  things,  because  they  are  mystical  symbols  of  holy  things".'* 

The  sacramental  relation  reminds  us,  in  an  apt  phrase  of  Bullinger's,  that  the  Christ  who 
instituted  the  sacraments  did  not  intend  merely  a  dipping  in  water  or  a  reception  of  bread 
and  wine  alone,  "without  mystery"  (sine  mysterio,  261:15).  For  we  are  to  participate  in 
the  reality,  in  Christ.  Bullinger's  sacramental  doctrine  preserves  the  objectivity  of  God's 
action  in  a  more  personal  way  than  the  medieval  concept  ex  opere  operatum  was  able  to 
do.  In  part  this  may  stem  from  his  preference  for  the  idea  of  divine  will  —  in  providence 
and  predestination,  for  instance  —  but  especially  it  is  his  pneumatology  that  explains  his 
point.  Only  the  Spirit  sanctifies,  never  creatures,  and  it  is  only  the  Spirit  who  reveals 
mysteries,  especially  the  mystery  of  Christ  in  us,  of  the  hidden  presence  of  the  living 
Christ.^  He  understands  the  Gospel  as  the  mystery  of  Christ  and  his  transitus  in  terms 
strikingly  similar  to  the  modern  Mysterientheologie  of  Odo  Casel.^ 
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Two  species  of  "sect"  are  singled  out  in  light  of  the  unio  sacramentalis  (261 :19ff).  Some 
attribute  consecration  to  human,  "accidental"  things,  the  pronouncing  of  certain  syllables 
by  a  consecrated  man.  This  refers  to  the  Roman  teaching  which  continued  the  medieval 
scholastic  theory  that  the  words  of  institution,  or  certain  particular  words  or  syllables  in 
the  priest's  formula  at  Mass,  constitutes  the  effective  cause  of  the  consecration  of  the 
elements.  It  was  a  departure  from  the  Early  Church  liturgy  in  which  prayer  "for  the  Word 
and  Spirit"  forms  the  heart  of  epiclesisJ  Others  on  the  contrary  consider  the  sacraments 
to  be  "common  signs,  not  sanctified  or  effectual".  Because  of  the  invisible  reality  they 
despise  the  visible  signs  —  "such  were  the  Messalians".  Now  it  is  strange  that  the  obscure 
ancient  sect  of  Euchites  or  Messalians  caught  the  attention  of  many  Reformers  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  yet  they  were  intended  to  represent  all  those  "spiritual"  sectarians 
whose  concentration  on  transcendentalia  rendered  all  visible  elements  despicable.  Since 
the  Anabaptist  and  Schwenckfeld  groups  stood  on  BuUinger's  left  as  the  Romans  did  on 
the  right,  he  considered  both  extremes  to  be  examples  of  a  basically  sectarian  error  in 
regard  to  the  relation  between  signs  and  reality,  to  the  nature  of  the  sacramental 
consecration. 

A  further  opinion  about  sign  and  reality  is  treated  separately  —  not  sectarian  although 
still  in  error.  This  teaches  that  "grace  and  the  things  signified"  are  so  bound  to  the  signs 
that  to  take  one  is  to  participate  in  the  other,  "whatever  manner  of  men  they  are" 
(261:32).  This  passing  reference  to  the  Lutheran  insistence  on  the  manducatio  impiorum 
leads  him  to  comment  that  it  is  not  the  worthiness  or  unworthiness  of  the  minister  or 
receiver  that  conditions  the  sacrament,  but  "the  faithfulness  or  truth  and  mere  goodness 
of  God"  (261:36).  The  "integrity  of  the  sacraments"  depends  on  God  and  therefore  re- 
mains, in  analogy  with  God's  Word  preached  which  remains  true  despite  unbelief.  This  is 
a  strong  case  in  BuUinger's  eyes,  for  preaching  is  "not  merely  bare  words"  but  the  reality 
offered  to  man.  Sacrament  shares  this  nature  of  pro missio  and  therefore,  like  the  Word, 
requires  faith.  Faith  alone  is  appropriate  to  sacramental  reception;  otherwise  man  misses 
the  benefit  extended  to  him  by  the  faithful  God. 

BAPTISM 

When  BuUinger  turns  specifically  to  Baptism  in  Chapter  XX,  he  begins  with  its  institution 
by  God,  naming  John  the  Baptist  as  the  first  that  baptized,  from  whom  it  came  to  the 
apostles.  The  Lord's  command  (Matthew  28:19)  and  Peter's  word  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2:38) 
are  also  mentioned.  We  should  now  recall  his  previous  equation  of  circumcision  with 
baptism,  with  its  presupposition  of  the  unity  of  covenantal  history.  A  prime  point  with 
Zwingli  in  the  original  Swiss  T'duferkampfe,  this  remains  BuUinger's  foundation  also.^ 

There  is  but  one  baptism,  for  once  received  it  continues  throughout  man's  life,  "a 
perpetual  sealing  of  our  adoption"  (262:22).  By  it  we  are  "enrolled,  entered  and  received 
{inscribi,  initiari,  et  recipi)  into  the  covenant  and  family,  and  so  into  the  inheritance,  of 
the  sons  of  God"  (262:24f).  Baptism  involves  purging,  and  grace  "to  lead  a  new  and  inno- 
cent life".  Its  moral  significance  is  matched  in  the  Lord's  Supper  by  BuUinger's  stress  on 
holiness  of  life  and  concord  with  the  brethren.  Such  beginning  and  continuation  of  new 
life  represents  what  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  section  on  the  sacraments  had  stated 
thus:  by  the  sacraments  God  "gives  us  to  understand  what  he  requires  of  us"  (259:9). 
Baptism  recalls  to  mind  the  divine  benefit,  in  forgiving  sins  so  that  children  of  wrath 
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should  be  adopted  as  his  own  sons.  This  gracious  reality  of  "new  life"  is  worked  in  us  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  while  outwardly  the  water  seals  these  notable  gifts,  represents  them  and 
"sets  them  before  our  eyes  to  be  looked  upon"  (262:37).  Two  comments  are  in  order 
here,  one  ethical  and  one  epistemological. 

In  terms  of  theory  of  knowledge,  Bullinger  shares  the  Reformed  understanding  of 
revalation  as  an  accommodation  through  grace  by  which  God  humbles  himself  to  the  way 
of  knowledge  proper  to  human  weakness.^  This  not  only  provides  him  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  divine  activity  as  gracious  act,  but  also  with  an  expectation  that  the  divine 
being  will  remain  distinct  (though  not  necessarily  separate)  from  the  human  materials  of 
its  revelation.  In  revelation  itself,  "we  are  warned  not  to  stick  upon  those  visible  things, 
but  to  lift  up  our  minds  from  visible  things  to  things  invisible  and  spiritual".  ^^  The  sacra- 
ments correspond  to  this  essential  shape  of  revelation,  they  do  not  introduce  a  different 
kind  of  knowledge  or  relationship.  So  the  "sight"  is  most  important  in  BuUinger's  sacra- 
mental doctrine:  by  the  sacraments,  God  represents  or  shows  forth  the  Gospel,  "out- 
wardly represents,  and,  as  it  were,  offers  unto  our  sight  those  things  which  inwardly  he 
performs  unto  us"  (259:5f)  —  these  introductory  words  he  now  repeats.  He  is  aware  of 
the  role  of  the  imagination,  perhaps  heightened  in  the  sacraments,  in  drawing  images  from 
sight,  and  so  probing  the  mystery  of  the  divine  activity  and  blessing.  ^^  To  those  who 
would  divorce  "hearing"  and  "sight"  as  two  separate  ways  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
Bullinger  would  seem  to  object  a  harmony  in  which  man's  mind  is  served  by  a  gracious 
God  with  those  signs  by  which  it  may  penetrate  into  the  secret  of  who  He  is.  Thus  the 
analogy  has  force,  as  a  guide  to  right  faith:  "the  water  makes  clean  what  is  filthy,  and 
refreshes  and  cools  the  bodies  that  fail  and  faint.  And  the  grace  of  God  deals  in  like 
manner  with  the  soul;  and  that  invisibly  and  spiritually"  (262:39ff). 

The  ethical  import  of  the  sacraments  is  an  essential  one  for  Bullinger.  Baptism  has  a 
separative  function  as  well  as  a  unitive  one^^  —  the  baptized  are  "separated  from  all  other 
religions  and  nations"  (262:42f).  The  separation  is  a  necessary  component  of  the  ethical 
nature  of  the  Christian  life:  "to  give  unto  God  obedience,  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and 
newness  of  life".  The  military  analogy  enters  here:  "we  are  soldiers  for  the  holy  warfare 
of  Christ,  that  all  our  life  long  we  should  fight  against  the  world,  Satan,  and  our  own 
flesh".  This  sancta  Christi  militia  reminds  us  of  Zwingli's  teaching  that  baptism  is  a  sign  of 
allegiance,  a  tessera  of  the  Christian  soldier.  ^^  Obdience  is  not  an  optional  or  accidental 
phenomenon  of  the  new  life,  but  its  ordering  principle.  Christian  theology,  indeed,  is  a 
theology  of  obedience  insofar  as  it  honors  this  structure  of  new  life.^"*  The  sacraments  in 
particular  involve  certain  elements  to  which  obedience  is  the  key  —  their  dominical  in- 
stitution for  instance,  which  ties  them  to  the  Word  in  a  historical  as  well  as  a  theological 
way.  As  the  terminus  ad  quem  of  the  sacramental  action,  the  new  life  to  which  both 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  introduce  the  man  of  faith  and  sustain  his  faithful  obedience,  is 
decisive  for  BuUinger's  doctrine.  Too  often  the  "Swiss"  view  has  been  interpreted  as 
subjective  or  anthropocentric,  because  it  stressed  the  Christian  life,  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  the  fellowship.  While  it  remains  true  that  this  stress  is  attended  by  certain  dangers 
not  always  perceived  by  Zwingli  and  later  (to  a  lesser  degree)  by  Bullinger,  nevertheless 
this  stress  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  judge  their  doctrine  as  less  than  objective 
and  theocentric.  The  new  morality  to  which  Bullinger  refers  time  and  again  in  these 
chapters  is  for  him  the  guarantee  that  it  is  Christ  the  Lord  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in 
the  sacraments,  his  will  and  his  Word  that  is  primary,  his  presence  that  is  acting  on  man. 
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Three  final  paragraphs  on  baptism  concern  its  form,  its  ministers,  and  the  special  case  of 
the  Anabaptists.  The  form  of  baptism  should  preserve  the  simplicity  of  Christ's  own  bap- 
tism and  that  which  the  apostles  used.  "Those  things,  therefore,  which  by  man's  invention 
were  added  afterwards  and  used  in  the  church  we  do  not  consider  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  baptism"  (263 :3f).  What  renders  such  additions  unnecessary  is  that  original 
institution  which  BuUinger  emphasized  in  the  previous  chapter.  Baptism  "was  sanctified 
in  God's  first  institution  of  it,  and  is  consecrated  by  the  Word,  and  is  now  of  full  force, 
by  the  first  blessing  of  God  upon  it"  (263:8ff).  As  to  its  administration,  since  it  pertains 
to  ecclesiastical  offices,  it  should  not  be  ministered  by  women  or  midwives,  who  are 
excluded  by  Paul  from  such  callings.  It  is  thus  by  implication  that  he  denies  any  thought 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  In  his  sermon  on  baptism  he  has  a  lengthy  passage  on  this 
point,  making  much  of  the  precedent  of  circumcision.  An  infant  dying  without  the  sacra- 
ment (e.g.  before  the  eighth  day  on  which  circumcision  was  administered)  has  "no 
condemnation  imputed"  because  he  is  "received  into  the  covenant  by  the  grace  of 
God".^^  There  is  no  "pinch  of  necessity"  which  requires  a  departure  from  the  orderliness 
of  this  church  administration,  and  its  appointed  officers. 

In  a  brief  refutation  of  the  Anabaptist  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  BuUinger  simply 
summarizes  his  position  by  referring  to  the  place  of  infants  within  covenant  and  church: 
"should  not  the  sign  of  the  covenant  be  given  to  them?"  (263: 17).  Behind  this  lies  a 
wealth  of  teaching  and  years  of  controversy.  By  this  time  he  knows  that  his  position  is 
widely  accepted,  and  little  polemic  is  in  order  even  if  this  were  not  the  personal  document 
it  is.  Apart  from  arguments  from  patristic  custom,  and  exegesis  of  disputed  texts,  his 
general  line  of  proof  follows  the  unity  of  God's  covenant-will,  as  we  have  seen.  ^^   It  is 
probably  true  that  at  this  time,  Bullinger's  problem  is  not  so  much  the  Anabaptists  them- 
selves over  the  question  of  infant  baptism,  as  the  Lutheran  charge  that  the  Swiss  are  to  be 
lumped  together  with  the  Anabaptists  on  the  matter  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  So  he  takes 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  total  separation  between  his  position  and  theirs,  even  "in  the 
rest  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  they  hold  against  the  Word  of  God.  We  therefore  are 
not  Anabaptists,  neither  do  we  agree  with  them  in  any  point  that  is  theirs"  (263:19ff) 

THE  LORD'S  SUPPER 

In  chapter  XXI  the  Confession  turns  to  the  issue  which  had  become  the  test  case  in  the 
Reformation.  Even  more  than  the  sola  fide,  it  was  the  Lord's  Supper  which  served  to  put 
the  question  of  orthodoxy  between  Roman  and  Protestant,  between  Lutheran  and 
Reformed.  Although  BuUinger  had  been  drawn  into  the  Baptism  controversy,  remaining 
conscious  of  its  importance  in  his  role  as  Zwingli's  successor,  his  continuing  involvement 
in  the  Supper-Strife  showed  him  the  broad  and  complex  issues  at  stake  in  its  doctrine.  As 
Calvin's  ally  since  the  1549  Consensus,  as  England's  advisor  through  letters  and  sermons, 
as  the  Lutherans'  formidable  opponent,  he  experienced  the  paradox  of  how  complex  this 
simple  ceremony  had  become,  how  divisive  was  the  table  of  unity.  The  controversy  had 
been  waging  for  almost  forty  years  when  he  wrote  the  Confession.  His  heritage  moved 
with  him  as  he  wrote:  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists;  Marburg;  debates  over  the  Mass; 
Zurich  and  Geneva;  Lutheran  and  Reformed  camps.  By  now  the  struggle  over  the  Mass 
has  been  won,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  regional  peace  and  unity.  It  is  the  bitter  debate  with 
the  Lutherans  over  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Supper  that  is  in  his  mind  in  1561. 
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Behind  it  lies  the  impasse  and  tragedy  of  Marburg.  Luther  had  gone  to  Marburg  fresh 
from  his  struggle  with  Carlstadt  and  the  "Radical  Reformation",  and  met  Zwingli  in  those 
terms  —  and  even  as  late  as  the  Formula  of  Concord,  Lutheranism  charged  the  Reformed 
Church  with  "sacramentarianism".  For  his  part,  Zwingli  had  been  fighting  the  extreme 
Roman  doctrine  of  the  Mass  and  met  Luther  as  if  his  teaching  belonged  to  that  "physical" 
type,  and  involved  a  "repetition"  of  Calvary's  sacrifice.  The  shadow  of  Marburg  lay  over 
the  subsequent  debate  with  the  Gnesio- Lutheran  party.  Identified  more  and  more  with 
Calvin  (and  Melanchthon),  by  1561  Bullinger  was  caught  in  the  strife  that  raged  openly 
in  Strassburg  and  the  Palatinate,  and  between  the  various  Lutheran  and  Reformed  strong- 
holds. He  and  Peter  Martyr  had  become  embroiled  in  a  direct  debate  with  Brenz  over  the 
nature  of  the  risen  body  of  Christ.  The  necessity  of  the  manducatio  impiorum,  and  the 
doctrine  of  ubiquity  had  become  the  Lutheran  demands,  in  part  related  to  the  question 
of  whether  Article  X  of  the  A  ugustana  Variata  is  a  true  interpretation  of  the  original 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  Into  this  controversy  Bullinger  does  not  enter  directly  here.  The 
Confession  is  surprisingly  eirenic  on  this  point,  refraining  from  explicit  refutation  of  the 
Lutheran  teaching,  and  instead  developing  positive  doctrine  according  to  careful  distinc- 
tion on  the  sacramental  mode  of  communion.  The  concepts  that  mean  so  much  in  other 
respects  —  alloiosis,  ubiquity,  real  and  substantial  presence  —  stand  rather  at  the  edge  of 
this  chapter,  declared  out  of  bounds  by  a  man  who  knows  them  well  but  addresses  him- 
self to  a  different  task  than  that  represented  by  their  unhappy  history. 

He  begins  —  once  again  —  with  the  sacrament's  divine  author  and  the  continuing  power 
of  his  first  institution.  As  Christ  first  consecrated  the  eucharist  to  his  church,  even  so 
"that  same  consecration  or  blessing  still  remains  among  all  those  who  celebrate  no  other 
supper  but  the  same  which  the  Lord  instituted"  (263:30ff).  By  this  sacred  rite  God  wills 
to  keep  the  great  benefit  of  Christ's  forgiveness  and  redemption  "in  fresh  remembrance" 
{in  recenti  memoria).  This  remembrance,  along  with  his  feeding  us  with  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  is  "apprehended  spiritually,  by  a  true  faith"  (263:40).  The  sacrament  acts  as  a 
seal  so  that  our  faith  should  not  waver.  Here  are  the  chief  elements  in  Bullinger's  doctrine: 
Christ's  institution  as  a  permanent  power,  sacramental  action  as  remembrance  and 
representation,  and  spiritual  communion  of  faith  which  is  itself  strengthened  and  directed 
by  the  sacrament.  Now  by  "remembrance",  Bullinger  like  Zwingli  in  his  earlier  con- 
troversies, does  not  intend  to  deny  "presence"  but  only  "repetition";  and  by  "spiritual'* 
he  does  not  intend  to  deny  "real"  but  only  "physical".  It  is  imperative  to  note  what  he 
intends  to  reject  by  these  terms,  various  and  ambiguous  as  was  their  use  in  the  Suppei> 
Strife.  For  example,  in  expounding  the  Zurich  Consensus,  Calvin  had  observed  that  when 
he  said  "spiritual",  the  Lutherans  "roar  out  as  if  by  this  term  we  were  making  it  not  to  be 
what  they  commonly  call  real.  If  they  will  use  real  for  true,  and  oppose  it  to  fallacious 
or  imaginary,  we  will  rather  speak  barbarously  than  afford  material  for  strife."  Thus  the 
"real"  presence  was  affirmed  by  both  sides,  but  each  sought  to  guarantee  its  truth  from  a 
different  point  in  the  christological  circumference.  Luther  had  followed  the  scholastic 
idea  of  substance  {Wesen)  as  that  which  makes  an  entity  what  it  is;  there  is  even  a  divine 
substance.  Following  Zwingli,  however,  Bullinger  (like  Calvin)  understood  substance  as 
personal;  Christ  is  subiectus  agens  in  the  Supper,  the  res  to  whose  reality  man  must  be 
joined  ("spiritually,  by  faith")  if  there  is  to  be  new  life.  The  debate  on  the  eucharist  was 
correct  in  forcing  the  issue  back  behind  sacrament  to  christology,  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
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Christ  the  Lord,  and  his  presence  today  that  is  at  stake.  But  it  was  not  correct  in  re- 
viving patristic  categories  and  parties  (Nestorius,  Eutyches!)  as  if  the  ancient  christo- 
logical  struggle  was  sufficient  as  a  plan  of  battle  for  all  future  generations.  To  be  sure, 
only  the  unto  hypostatica  is  worthy  of  proper  eucharistie  theology;  but  too  often  the 
Reformation  debates  involved  such  pride  and  such  anger  that  the  mystery  was  lost  and 
they  asked  —  and  thought  to  answer  —  what  Bonhoeffer  called  the  fatal  question  of 
christology,  the  Wie-Frage.^^ 

Bullinger  proceeds,  in  the  Confession,  by  drawing  distinctions,  first  between  the  out- 
ward and  the  inward  in  the  sacrament:  outwardly  represented  by  the  signs,  inwardly 
performed  by  the  Spirit,  263:46  —  264:3.  Then  he  contrasts  various  kinds  of  eating 
(Manducatio  non  est  unius  generis,  264:15ff).  The  faithful  receive  what  is  given;  Christ 
himself  as  delivered  for  us  is  the  praecipuum  Coenae.  The  manner  of  such  reception 
connot  be  the  corporeal  eating,  which  Bullinger  exemplifies  by  the  Capernaite  error 
refuted  in  John  6,  and  by  the  Roman  error  set  forth  in  the  notorious  Ego  Berengarius. 
For  "neither  godly  antiquity  believed,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
eaten    corporeally  or  essentially,  with  bodily  mouth"  (264: 24f).  This  is  the  first  man- 
ner of  eating:  common,  corporeal,  proper  to  receive  ordinary  bread  and  wine. 

"There  is  also  a  spiritual  eating  of  Christ's  body";  the  Holy  Spirit  applies  and  be- 
stows (applicat  et  confert  nobis)  remission  of  sins,  deliverance  and  life  eternal.  Christ 
lives  in  us  and  we  in  him;  we  apprehend  him  by  true  faith  so  that  "he  may  become 
to  us  such  spiritual  meat  and  drink,  that  is  to  say,  our  life".  This  vivifying  nourishment 
constitutes  the  spiritual  eating  without  which  no  man  is  saved.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
John  6,  a  crucial  text  which  Bullinger  now  mentions.  John  6  and  I  Corinthians  10  had 
been  Zwingli's  "two  plain  Scriptures"  concerning  the  essential  communion  of  faith 
even  apart  from  sacraments.  Bullinger  likewise  comments,  "this  spiritual  eating  and 
drinking  takes  place  also  without  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  often  as  and  wherever  a  man 
believes  in  Christ"  (265:11).  Faith  is  itself  a  communion,  a  spiritual  eating  —  this  is  the 
definition  which  Bullinger  brings  to  his  doctrine  of  sacraments  and  which  lies  behind 
his  emphasis  on  the  Holy  Spirit's  sovereign  work  without  and  within  the  sacramental 
action.  We  must  be  clear  that  he  is  not  simply  defining  sacramental  communion  as 
"spiritual"  (the  Lutheran  charge);  he  distinguishes  the  two  kinds  of  eating,  but  since  for 
him  the  spiritual  eating  is  the  key  to  everything  else,  therefore  the  sacramental  depends 
on  it.  His  strength  lies  in  understanding  the  nature  of  faith  as  involving  more  than 
human  attitudes  or  concepts,  as  being  the  reflex  of  a  presence  and  a  power  which  con- 
stitutes a  continuous  relationship  to  Christ.  This  very  strength  of  his  doctrine  of  faith 
is  that  which  weakens  the  expression  of  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  When  he  moves 
into  the  description  of  the  third  kind  of  "eating",  the  sacramental  mode,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  say  what  else  there  can  be  beyond  this  spiritual  eating,  for  which  the 
sacraments  are  not  necessary. 

Yet  he  states  clearly  that  the  believer  partakes  not  only  of  the  spiritual  food  already 
noted,  but  in  the  sacrament  "receives  something  more"  {dum  nunc  sacramentum  quo- 
que  accipit,  non  nihil  accipit,  265:20f).  What  this  means  in  positive  and  material  terms 
he  now  tries  to  explain,  though  with  indifferent  success.  The  believer  goes  on  in  con- 
tinuing communication  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  his  faith  strengthened  and  re- 
freshed by  this  spiritual  nourishment,  for  "he  that  outwardly  receives  the  sacrament 
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with  true  faith  not  only  receives  the  sign  but  also  enjoys  (as  we  said)  the  thing  itself 
(24ff).  Moreover,  he  obeys  the  Lord's  command,  with  joyful  mind  gives  thanks  "for 
his  redemption  and  that  of  all  mankind",  makes  a  faithful  remembrance  of  the  Lord's 
death,  and  witnesses  this  before  the  church.  Finally,  the  work  of  Christ  is  sealed  to 
those  who  receive  the  sacrament.  \ 

As  the  climax  of  the  Confession's  teaching  on  the  sacraments  this  paragraph  is  dis- 
appointing. The  logic  of  so  marked  an  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  eating  of  John  6  had    ;  ' 
meant  for  Zwingli,  and  now  seems  to  mean  for  BuUinger,  an  inability  to  make  a  con- 
vincing case  for  a  distinctive  benefit  to  sacramental  eating,  except  as  obedience  to  a 
divine  command,  or  as  a  witness  —  involving  that  "symbolism"  and  "memorialism" 
decried  by  the  Lutherans.  The  problem  turns  on  Bullinger's  stark  statement  that  the 
spiritual  eating  takes  place  also  extra  Domini  coenam  (265:11).  If  there  is  no  clear 
qualification  of  this  it  will  mean  that  the  sacramental  eating  is  accidental  to  the 
spiritual,  or  simply  a  "special  case"  of  the  spiritual  eating.  ^^  A  sort  of  gnosticism  may 
even  suggest  itself,  as  if  the  sacraments  are  merely  expendable  aids  to  a  higher  know- 
ledge —  as  in  the  First  Helvetic  Confession  (I,  21,  Of  Holy  Symbols)  where  they  help 
us  "understand  the  mysteries".  How  would  he  meet  the  Lutheran  claim  that,  except 
in  extremis,  sacraments  are  necessary  for  true  faith,  for  the  spiritual  eating?  Apart  from 
the  question  of  whether  Luther  himself  moved  further  along  this  way  during  his  life- 
time, it  remains  true  that  the  Lutheran  position  regards  the  eating  by  unbelievers  as 
the  guarantee  of  the  objective  nature  of  the  sacrament  and  of  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  terms  with  this  real  presence.  Modern  Reformed  theologians  would  be  more  ready 
to  agree  than  was  BuUinger  —  GoUwitzer  has  observed  that  the  manducatio  physica  is 
the  Realgrund  of  the  manducatio  spiritualis,  while  Torrance  has  contrasted  the  blessing 
and  judgment  received  in  the  Supper:  "there  would  be  no  judgment  in  the  Supper  if 
the  Body  and  Blood  were  not  extended  to  or  partaken  of  by  the  unbelieving  reci- 
pient".^^ BuUinger's  paragraph  on  this  topic  of  the  unbelievers,  however,  remains  with- 
in the  dichotomy  of  outward  sacrament  and  res  sacramenti.  Unbelievers  receive  the 
first  but  not  the  second,  and  yet  "eat  and  drink  condemnation  to  themselves"  \ 

(265:41). 

BuUinger  seems  content  to  move  within  the  framework  set  forth  in  the  Ziirich 
Consensus:  "by  the  secret  agency  of  his  Spirit  he  makes  the  elect  receive  what  the 
sacraments  offer ...  all  are  not  capable  of  receiving  Christ  and  his  gifts"  (16,18).  Al- 
though he  does  not  introduce  the  doctrine  of  election  at  this  point,  BuUinger  no 
doubt  proceeds  against  the  background  of  his  stress  on  the  divine  will,  so  that  every- 
thing in  sacramental  doctrine  hinges  on  the  divine  institution,  the  covenantal  ordinances 
established  by  God  in  the  holy  history.  Once  again,  this  is  his  strength  —  the  divine 
action!  Yet  through  certain  differences  in  emphasis  and  general  approach,  it  leads  him 
to  a  different  evaluation  of  the  sacraments  in  the  divine  economy  from  that  which  a 
similar  emphasis  on  the  divine  action  and  will  led  Luther.  Karl  Barth  has  described  the 
confrontation  as  one  between  a  Lutheran  Yes  and  a  Reformed  But.  Historically,  how- 
ever, Luther  himself  interpreted  Zwingli's  But  —  with  a  certain  degree  of  justification 
—  as  a  mere  negation,  a  simple  No.  Each  of  the  giants  at  Marburg  retreated  into  a  ; 

cul-de-sac,  and  it  is  this  posture  which  BuUinger  reflects  at  certain  points.  Barth *s 
conclusion  is  that  "when  the  last  word  falls,  the  Lutheran  Yes  may  be  crossed  with 
the  Reformed  But  -  not  with  No  -  to  complete  and  explain  it .  .  .".2<> 
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One  further  aspect  of  BuUinger's  teaching  in  the  Confession  should  be  noted.  In  the 
middle  of  this  paragraph  on  the  "sacramental  eating  of  the  Lord",  he  has  one  brief 
sentence  which  suggests  a  deeper  level  to  his  thought:  "For  while  we  live,  faith  has 
continual  increasings"  (265:23).  What  does  he  mean  by  these  accessiones?  Is  there 
some  increment  or  addition  to  faith,  something  to  be  added  to  the  "spiritual  eating'* 
on  which  he  has  placed  the  whole  weight  of  argument?    If  so,  then  here  is  one  place  at 
which  he  makes  a  much  stronger  case  for  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  sacraments 
than  we  had  suggested.  Indeed  this  is  his  view,  in  common  with  Calvin  and  Peter 
Martyr  —  there  is  a  definite  increase  of  faith  effected  by  sacraments,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  uses  as  instruments  or  helps  or  seals.  The  problematic  nature  of  this  idea  comes 
from  the  Reformers*  insistence  that  only  the  Spirit  can  sanctify,  so  that  their  jealousy 
over  his  unique  role  often  led  them  to  speak  as  if  the  earthly  elements  which  he  uses 
as  instruments  are  less  than  his  use  actually  makes  them.  Thus  the  Zurich  Consensus 
speaks  positively  of  the  sacramental  work  of  increasing  faith  in  section  after  section, 
but  at  every  point  feels  constrained  to  qualify  lest  it  attribute  too  much:  the  Spirit 
"uses  them  as  helps;  in  such  manner,  however,  that  the  whole  power  of  acting  remains 
with  him  alone"  (12);  "they  will  profit  nothing,  unless  God  in  all  things  makes  them 
effectual"  (13);  "Christ  alone  .  .  .  fulfils  what  the  sacraments  figure'*  (14);  "all  these 
attributes  of  the  sacraments  sink  down  to  a  lower  place,  so  that  not  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  our  salvation  is  transferred  to  creatures  or  elements"  (15). 

BuUinger's  fear  is  that  the  sola  fide  will  be  jeopardized  by  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
sacramental  elements,  their  nature  and  efficacy.  Here  he  reminds  us  of  Zwingli's  con- 
viction that  those  who  desired  a  bodily  presence  in  the  Supper  were  looking  back  to 
the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  to  nature,  to  earthly  securities  and  grounds  for  faith.  He  once 
remarked,  "I  wish  the  Germans  had  never  allowed  the  word  sacramentum  into  their 
vocabulary"  because  it  inevitably  suggested  some  holy  entity,  with  intrinsic  power. ^^ 
Here,  then,  is  the  radical  nature  of  justification  by  faith,  that  in  sacramental  doctrine 
it  insists  on  a  corresponding  "sanctification  by  faith  alone".  If  he  has  inherited  some- 
thing of  Zwingli's  reticence  on  the  question  of  creaturely  means  of  divine  grace, 
Bullinger  has  inherited  also  Zwingli's  genuine  understanding  of  the  mystery,  "cet 
élément  objectif", ^^  the  lordly  presence  of  Christ,  who  will  not  tolerate  anv  other 
claim  to  provide  a  "means"  of  grace,  a  channel  of  blessing,  a  power  of  sanctification. 
Because  this  stemmed  from  the  Reformed  grasp  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  sovereignty 
or  predestination,  it  served  to  produce  a  spirituality  relatively  free  from  mysticism 
and  pietism.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  make  clear  this  relative  judgment  on  the  historical 
process  by  which  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  "union  with  Christ"  issued  in  moral 
emphases  and  postures,  while  the  same  in  Lutheranism  tended  to  have  pietistic  and 
psychologistic  overtones,  as  Wilhelm  Niesel  has  suggested. ^^ 

"We  do  not  have  the  supper  without  Christ"  (266 :6f).  When  describing  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  supper,  Bullinger  introduces  the  Ascension,  to  which  our  appropriate 
response  is  the  lifting  up  of  hearts  (Sursum  ergo  elevanda  sunt  corda).  "Yet  the  Lord  is  not 
absent  from  the  church  when  she  celebrates  the  Supper.  The  sun,  being  absent  from  us 
in  the  heavens,  is  yet,  notwithstanding,  present  among  us  effectually:  how  much  more 
(quanto  magis)  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  though  absent  from  us  in  body  in  the 
heavens,  yet  is  present  among  us  not  corporeally  but  spiritually,  by  his  lively  operation, 
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and  so  as  he  himself  promised  in  his  Last  Supper,  to  be  present  among  us  (John  14, 
15,  16)"  (266:  Iff).  This  typical  Reformed  appeal  to  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  is 
presented  here  with  a  minimum  of  polemical  purpose.  The  analogy  of  the  sun  in- 
dicates Bullinger's  desire  to  make  a  case  for  the  presence  —  no  "real  absence"  is 
intended  here!  Neither  does  he  insist  on  locale,  on  a  literal  placing  of  Christ's  body 
in  the  heavens,  the  sort  of  argument  which  Luther  had  scornfully  dismissed  as 
"geometry"  —  and  which  elsewhere,  he  uses  too  freely.  ^"^  The  First  Helvetic  Confession 
had  also  declared  that  "we  do  not  take  the  Lord  away  from  his  church".  He  is  here; 
but  in  his  lordly  presence,  through  the  Spirit;  not  because  of  any  power  of  the 
elements  over  him. 

Once  again  the  sacramental  doctrine  hinges  on  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
sign  and  reality.  Bullinger  states  his  case  simply:  they  are  not  joined  nisi  ratione  sacra- 
mentali  (265:44).  What  is  this  "sacramental  ratio"?  The  First  Helvetic  had  also  taught 
a  mystical  mean  or  sacramental  union  (e.g.  article  22),  while  in  his  sermon  *Of  Signs', 
Bullinger  had  been  careful  to  show  the  nature  and  connection  of  the  sacramental 
relation  with  both  analogy  and  anagogy.^^  But  he  does  not  place  the  cause  of  this 
relation  in  any  formula  of  institution  or  rite  of  consecration.  As  we  have  seen,  he 
accepts  the  will  of  God  as  author  and  consecrator  of  the  sacraments  to  be  the  con- 
tinuing power  constituting  such  relation  and  making  it  effective.  In  a  perceptive 
sentence  of  our  Confession  he  writes  of  the  unio  sacramentalis  as  involving  both 
points:  "united  by  a  mystical  signification,  and  by  the  purpose  or  will  of  him  who  in- 
stituted the  sacraments"  (261:10f).  Because  of  this  will,  the  sacramental  relation  is 
both  meaningful  and  dependent.  In  the  sermon  mentioned  above,  he  discusses  the 
analogy  operative  in  the  sacrament,  by  which  bread  and  wine  function  in  a  para- 
digmatic, even  indispensable  way;  they  may  be  said  to  "join  us  visibly  to  God  and  all 
the  saints". ^^  Again  he  writes  that  Christ  is  present  "in  the  action  also  of  the  supper 
.  .  .  Christ's  body  is  eaten  and  his  blood  drunk  spiritually;  it  is  also  eaten  and  drunken 
sacramen  tally  ".^^ 

The  resolution  of  this  problem  of  sacramental  relation  lies  for  Bullinger  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  purpose  of  the  sacrament,  its  chief  end.  Two  words  could  sum  up: 
celebration  and  unity.  It  is  because  he  is  chiefly  concerned  for  thanksgiving  by  the 
community  and  for  concord  among  the  brethren  that  he  tends  to  be  impatient  with 
lesser  questions  of  "substantial"  presence  or  the  quality  of  sacramental  elements 
through  consecration.  Helvetic  I  had  stated:  "we  rejoice  with  a  joy  that  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words,  for  that  life  that  we  have  found"  (art.  22).  In  our  Confession  also 
his  usual  term  is  celebratio,  which  in  the  Latin  has  almost  this  double  meaning  of 
gathering  or  community  as  well  as  festive  celebration.  Bullinger  keeps  the  two  to- 
gether, for  the  believing  communtiy  is  the  key  to  "body"  of  Christ,  the  necessary  con- 
text for  understanding  his  presence  in  the  present  age.^^  In  a  sermon  he  says:  "For 
now  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds  also,  but  by  mystery,  but  by  sacrament,  we  are  very 
nearly  knit  and  joined  together".^^  And  in  the  Second  Helvetic:  "we  are  admonished, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  to  be  mindful  of  the  body  whereof  we  are  members; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  should  be  at  concord  with  our  brethren  .  .  ."  (266:9ff). 
Accordingly,  there  follows  a  section  on  "preparation  for  the  supper"  in  which  we  are 
called  to  examine  ourselves,  as  to  belief  and  its  assurance,  desire  to  live  a  holy  life. 
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"and  to  persevere  through  God's  help,  in  true  religion  and  concord  with  his  brethren, 
and  to  offer  worthy  thanks  to  God  for  deliverance"  (266:19ff). 

The  note  of  the  unity  of  the  body  brings  the  Confession's  sacramental  teaching  to  a 
close,  except  for  brief  notes  on  "the  observance  of  the  supper  with  both  bread  and 
wine".  BuUinger's  emphasis  on  the  fellowship  is  a  primary  datum  for  his  theology,  for 
koinonia  is  a  reflex  of  grace,  an  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  passive  rather  than  active,  as 
he  notes  in  a  clear  passage  on  the  word  and  its  German  translation  (Gemeind  is  better 
than  Gemeindschafft).^^  It  is  significant  also  that  the  Confession  proceeds,  in   Chapter 
XXII,  to  speak  of  liturgical  matters.  The  sacraments  have  their  place  on  the  com- 
munity's way  from  ministry  to  liturgy,  as  the  chief  task  of  the  stewards  of  the 
mysteries,  and  the  principal  form  of  the  church's  liturgy. 

BuUinger's  restraint  in  the  Confession,  in  refraining  from  polemics  and  concentrating 
on  the  positive  confession  of  faith  as  the  proper  approach  to  sacramental  communion 
with  Christ,  provides  us  with  an  illuminating  document  in  assessing  his  place  in  the 
complex  of  Reformation  struggles.  His  careful  distinctions  —  the  secret  of  good 
theology!  —  handle  traditional  categories  such  as  signum  and  res  significata  as  well  as 
distinctively  Reformed  categories  such  as  old  and  new  sacraments  within  one  covenant, 
in  ways  that  serve  to  integrate  them  with  a  bold  attempt  to  honor  the  insights  of 
justification  by  faith.  The  question  at  issue  turns  on  the  meaning  of  "spiritual".  We 
have  noted  the  ambiguity  in  the  sixteenth  century  use  of  this  term  and  its  cognate 
vocabulary.  In  BuUinger's  case,  it  is  never  divorced  from  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  therefore  signifies  an  objective  element,  a  divine  referent.  It  characterizes 
his  methodology  in  handling  the  doctrine  of  sacraments,  insofar  as  he  begins  with  the 
conviction  that  since  only  the  Spirit  sanctifies,  nothing  earthly  can  be  a  "cause  of 
grace". ^^  And  although,  we  saw,  this  faces  him  with  a  seeming  paradox  in  that  sacra- 
ments therefore  appear  to  be  superfluous,  he  meets  the  problem  partly  in  terms  of  the 
divine  accommodation  to  human  weakness  and  partly  in  terms  of  the  divine  wUl  in 
establishing  specific  ordinances.  The  weakness  here  is  the  failure  to  relate  more 
positively  the  creaturely  elements  in  those  ordinances  and  that  accommodation.  He 
thus  reflects  Zwingli's  somewhat  superficial  statement,  which  he  quotes  approvingly  in 
a  sermon: ^2  "It  does  not  offend  us,  though  all  those  things  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  be  referred  to  the  external  sacrament,  as  long  as  we  understand  them  to  be 
spoken  figuratively  {symbolice  dicta),  as  the  fathers  said".  The  need  here  is  for  a 
further  distinction  yielding  a  more  precise  exposition  of  the  creaturely  signs  as  more 
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than  "bare"  or  "empty"  —  as  both  Zwingli  and  BuUinger  insisted  often  enough  — 
because  they  have  a  special  status  within  the  divine  economy;  the  modern  distinction 
between  "sign"  and  "symbol"  attempts  to  do  this.^^ 

The  Confession  therefore,  as  Jacques  Courvoisier  has  stated,  is  a  chUd  of  its  age,  in 
its  categories  and  limits  of  argument:  "Elle  est  du  seizième  siècle  et  elle  en  est  bien".^"* 

If  BuUinger  in  the  Confession  had  emphasized  the  eschatological  element  in  the 
sacraments  as  he  does  in  his  sermons,  the  chapters  we  have  studied  would  have  gained 
immeasurably  in  power.  For  he  sees  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  uniting  us  with  Christ 
in  the  present  age  as  part  of  the  larger  question  of  the  nature  of  this  age  in  the  light 
of  the  future.  Thus:  "the  Lord's  body  which  was  given  for  us,  the  remembrance 
whereof  is  celebrated  in  the  mystical  supper,  is  not  present,  but  is  looked  for  to 
come".  He  "comes  again"  only  for  judgment,  at  the  End,  and  therefore  we  dare  not 
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seek  direct  contact  with  his  "physical"  body  here  and  now.  Rather,  "he  is  joined  unto 
our  hearts  and  minds  by  his  Spirit;  for  it  were  of  none  effect  that  he  remained  in  the 
bread". ^^  Like  Luther's  pro  me,  this  note  sounds  of  grace,  for  it  is  finally  a  question 
of  benefit,  of  the  will  of  God  in  his  love  towards  us.  The  hidden  presence  of  Christ, 
so  aptly  expressed  by  this  reticence  of  BuUinger  in  stressing  the  logical  and  theological 
priority  of  spiritual  over  sacramental  eating,  is  itself  a  matter  of  divine  grace.  We  ask 
too  much  when  we  ask  for  a  more  "substantial"  presence,  indeed  we  ask  for  we  know 
not  what,  for  judgment.  The  very  hiddenness  and  spirituality  of  the  presence  is  for  him 
a  mark  of  God's  love  and  an  occasion  for  thanksgiving.  Sacraments  are  an  ordinance 
which  show  forth  the  gentle  will  of  God  towards  man  as  nothing  else  can;  for  they 
themselves  are  part  of  the  Spirit's  work  of  uniting  us  to  Christ  our  Savior. 
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RECONSTITUTING  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  COMEDIA,  La  ilustre 

fregona  y  amante  al  uso,  ASCRIBED  TO  LOPE  DE  VEGA 


Joseph  G.  Fucilla 

The  first  printed  dramatization  of  Cervantes'  "La  ilustre  fregona"  appeared  in  Parte 
XXIV  of  Lope  de  Vega's  comedias  in  1641  in  Zaragoza.  The  play  has  raised  two  ques- 
tions, the  date  of  its  composition  and  the  identification  of  its  author.  As  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, Cotarelo  y  Mori,  who  reprints  it  in  volume  VI  of  his  edition  of  the  Obras  (Madrid, 
1928),  accepts  the  year  1630  since  Castillo  Solorzano  in  Las  Harptas  de  Madrid 
(Barcelona,  1631),  alludes  to  a  series  of  performances  of  a  comedia  "del  Fénix  del  orbe. 
Lope  de  Vega,  intitulada  La  ilustre  fregona/*  in  which  the  famous  actress,  Amarilis, 
Maria  de  Cordoba,  played  the  lead  role.  Morley  and  Bruerton  in  their  Chronology  of  the 
Plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  (New  York,  1940,  294),  on  the  assumption  that  the  play  might  be 
Lope's,  date  its  composition  before  1616  on  the  basis  of  the  versification  he  favored  at 
the  time. 

Until  1928  the  attribution  of  the  piece  to  Lope  remained  unchallenged.  Then  Jaime 
Oliver  Asm,  in  a  short  article,  "Sobre  los  origines  de  la  'Ilustre  fregona'  (notas  a  propôsito 
de  una  comedia  de  Lope),"  in  the  Bolettn  de  la  Real  Academia  (XV,  224-31),  denied 
Lope's  paternity  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  at  all  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  great 
dramatist,  a  view  shared  by  Cotarelo  ("Prologo,"  op.  cit.  XXIII).  More  comment  on 
this  will  follow  below.  Cotarelo  also  mentions  the  name  of  another  claimant,  Vicente 
Esquerdo,  who,  according  to  Justo  Pastor  Fuster  in  his  Biblioteca  valenciana,  I.  Valencia, 
1827,  235,  had  written  an  Ilustre  fregona  that  was  staged  in  Valencia  on  July  1,  1619. 
However,  the  editor  of  the  Obras  maintains  that  the  1630  presentation  indicates  a  new 
play  rather  than  the  revival  of  one  performed  some  years  earlier.  In  resuming  their 
discussion  of  the  piece,  Morley  and  Bruerton  recognize  that  the  approximate  date 
determined  by  their  criterion  of  Lope's  versification  is  only  tentative  proof  of  his 
authorship  and  end  in  negating  it.  "We  do  not  think  the  play  Lope's"  (op.  cit.  294).  They 
do  not  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  Esquerdo 's  claim,  but  feel  that  it  can  only  be  settled 
by  knowledge  of  the  Valencian's  comedias,  now  lost.  Fuster,  incidentally,  declares  that  he 
had  seen  five  manuscripts  of  Esquerdo's  plays  including  La  ilustre  fregona  (op.  cit.  235). 

There  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  comedia  in  a  17th  century  hand  and  minus  the 
dramatist's  name  among  the  few  Golden  Age  plays  in  the  Barberini  collection  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  Ms.  3482,  XLIII,  30,  which  has  not  been  noticed  heretofore.  Transcrip- 
tion everywhere  shows  marks  of  great  haste  with  no  attempt  made  to  copyread  what  was 
transcribed  for  errata  and  other  flaws.  Superficially,  the  1641  edition  gives  the  impression 
that  it  is  more  accurate,  but  on  examination  turns  out  to  be  less  trustworthy  at  many 
points.  Both  were  very  likely  drawn  from  the  same  original  itself  imperfect  and  partially 
or  totally  illegible  in  spots.  That  such  must  have  been  the  case,  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  identical  ommissions  of  two  passages  that  have  been  noted  by  Cotarelo  (op.  cit.  441 
and  434).  Consequently,  either  Barberini  Ms  3482 or  the  Zaragoza  edition  could  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  reconstituted  text,  and  this  is  what  has  prompted  me  to  present  a  re- 
constitution  of  the  text  of  both  of  them,  the  one  by  means  of  the  other.  For  conven- 
ience, I  have  chosen  to  assemble  my  documentation  in  four  groups,  I.  Missing  Lines, 
II.  Emendations,  III.  Differences  in  Word  Order  and  IV.  Other  Variants. 
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I,  Missing  Lines 

A.  In  the  Zaragoza  edition. 

1.  The  most  important  omission  consists  of  seven  lines  in  the  manuscript  from  the 
speech  of  don  Pedro  which  opens  Act  II  (f.  20v).  The  tercet  rime  scheme  calls 
for  their  insertion  between  lines  2  and  10  of  the  text  as  edited  by  Cotarelo, 
p.  435.  The  passage  with  the  new  lines  italicized  runs  as  follows: 

El  papel  que  has  de  dar,  Antonio,  es  este; 

en  la  respuesta  suya  esta  mi  vida. 

Alas  el  nino  diôs  a  tus  pies  preste. 

Si  Costarica  se  muestra  agradecida 

a  las  verdades  que  escribiô  la  pluma, 

ver  as  tu  f  rente  de  laurel  cenida. 

Quantas  perlas  el  mar  en  rica  espuma 

envuelve,  tantas  dichas  te  prometo 

que  en  bano  el  tiempo  escusar  présuma. 

No  tengo  que  advertir;  tu  ères  discreto; 

mi  amor  conoces;  mi  remedio  estriba 
K  en  tu  valor,  tu  traza  y  tu  secreto. 

™       2.  With  reference  to  verse  41,  col.  2,  Act  II,  436,  "en  bianco  papel  escrita," 
Cotarelo  has  detected  that  the  next  redondilla  line  is  lacking.  The  omission 
supplied  by  the  manuscript  is  "que  en  leyéndola  le  quita"  (25r:22). 

3.  In  the  Hne  reading  "a  don  Tomas"  (441/2:31),  Cotarelo  is  justifiably  puzzled  by 
the  unexplained  mention  of  the  young  man's  name.  He  notes  .  .  .  "este  pasaje 
esta  muy  alterado.  Falta  un  verso  a  la  redondilla  y  explicar  por  que  se  nombra 
aqui  a  don  Tomas."  The  line  that  is  lacking  and  which  should  precede  the 
allusion  to  the  young  man  is  "ella  tiene  voluntad"  (34r:17). 

4.  As  to  a  verse  in  Diego's  soliloquy  opening  Act  III  (445/2:26),  "De  ella  llamado 
vengo;  llamo  agora,"  our  editor  remarks:  "En  el  original  se  dice"  llama,"  que  es 
errata;  pero  tampoco  sera  muy  acertada  la  enmienda  que  proponemos  (i.e. 
"llamo"),  aunque  no  hallamos  otra  mejor."  The  correct  line  is  given  in  the 
manuscript  (42r:15),  "De  ella  llamado  vengo  (h)  a  hablalla  agora." 

B.  In  the  manuscript. 

1.  In  the  manuscript  the  lines  that  follow  f,  2r:4,  3v:25,  15r:25,  18v:19  and 
36r:30  are  missing.  The  location  of  these  verses  in  the  Cotarelo  edition  is 
424/1:4,  425/2:16,  432/1:42,  434/1:25,  440/2:38  and  443/1:32  In  the  last 
instance  the  forgotten  line  is  "por  poder  padecer,"  from  which  the  scribe 
lifted  the  last  word  and  attached  it  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  line,  "retrato 
para  poder  padecer.  " 

II.  Emendations 

A.    To  the  Zaragoza  edition  from  the  manuscript. 

2v:  16  vine  a  Toledo,  que  es  fuego 

424/1:17  vine  a  Toledo,  que  el  fuego.^ 

4v: 27-28  el  sol  de  Costanca  y  Burgos, 

el  contrapuesto  nadir? 
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426/1:29-30 

5r:9 

426/1:40 

5r:17 

426/1:48 

7r:12 

428/2:4 

8v:20 

428/1:46 

8v:27 

428/2:2 

10r:l 

429/1:11 

10v:22-23 

429/2:13-14 

12r:5 

430/1:32 

14v:17 

432/1:7 

15v:18 

432/2:13 

17r:27 

433/2:2 

17v:8 

433/2:9 

19v:14 

434/2:20 

20v:2 

434/2:34 

20v:21 

435/1:14 

22r:3 

435/2:10 

22r:25 

435/2:32 

24v:27 

436/2:22 

25v:18 

437/1:16 

29r:2 

438/2:32 

34r:13 


el  sol  de  Costanza,  y  es 

el  contrapuesto  nadir? 

dentro  della  le  acogi, 

dentro  de  ella  le  escogi, 

como  yo  de  vos  oy. 

como  si  pudiera  oit. 

como  buena. 

como  vena. 

Pienso  SI  no  mi  rocm.^ 

Pienso  si  no  mi  razon. 

con  mi  ingenio  y  con  mi  mano 

con  mi  ingenio  y  con  mi  amo 

Mira  su  mucha  hermosura 

Musetra  su  mucha  hermosura 

Pues  es  ofenderme  y  burlarme 

su  deseo  solamente, 

Pues  ofenderme  y  buscarme 

es  su  deseo  solamente, 

pues  lo  otro  no  es  posible. 

pues  lo  dicho  no  es  posible. 

esta  estrana  vanidad  : 

esta  estrana  variedad  : 

por  no  esperar  solamente^ 

por  no  ser  impertinente 

îQué  senti's?  No  os  movais  tanto 

îQué  tenéis?  No  movâis  tanto 

como  ya  asentar  las  vistes 

como  ya  tomar  las  visteis 

No  quiero  mover  la  caça, 

No  quiero  mover  la  traza, 

veneer  a  vuestra  veldad. 

veneer  a  vuestra  verdad." 

De  ellos,  senor,  en  esta  ocasiôn  fia. 

De  ellos,  senor,  en  esta  acciôn  confia. 

No  tengo  mas  que  esperar: 

No  tengo  mas  que  pensar: 

como  quien  viene  a  offrezelle. 

como  quien  viene  a  ofendelle. 

Yo  he  escrito  un  papel,  Pepi'n, 

Yo  escribo  un  papel,  Pepin, 

No  es  esta  oraciôn,  Inès. 

No  es  esto  oraciôn,  Inès. 

Muero  de  celos.'^ 

De  celos  muero. 

porque  aficiôn  os  moviô. 
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441/2:29 
34v:4 
442/1:9 
34v:6 

442/1:11 

36r:32 

443/1:35 

39v:3-4 

445/1:19-20 

39v:25-28 


445/1:41-44 


42r:13 

445/2:24 

42v:32 

446/1:27 

44r:25-26 

447/1:9-10 

45v:13-14 

447/2:28-29 

46r:3 

448/1:3 

47v:10 

448/2:36 

48r:ll 

449/1:17 

48r:17 

449/1:22 

49r:17 

449/2:31 

49r:23 

449/2:37 

50v:12 

450/2:6 


que  aficion  os  merecio. 

de  lo  que  osastes  decir. 

de  lo  que  os  hartéis  de  oir. 

y  probaré  mi  intenciôn 

y  probaré  mi  invenciôn 

dQuién  da  la  muerte  a  Avendano? 

dQuién  daba  muerte  a  Avendano? 

que  lo  que  fue  adorado  el  sol 

en  su  simulacro  en  Delfos. 

que  el  que  ofrece  el  sol  dorado 

en  su  simulacro  en  Delfos. 

Ruego  al  cielo  que  igualando 

nuestra  calidad,  dé  presto 

fin  a  nuestras  pretensiones, 

principio  a  nuestros  contentos. 

Ruego  al  cielo  que,  igualando 

nuestra  calidad  de  presto, 

finen  nuestras  pretensiones 

y  empiecen  nuestros  contentos. 

verâs  en  ojos  dos,  o  en  dos  estrellas, 

enojados  verâs,  o  en  dos  estrellas, 

por  bueno  aprobando  estoy. 

por  bueno  apoyando  estoy. 

si  la  côlera  que  tengo 

no  executo. 

si  la  côlera  que  tengo 

no  ejercito. 

Si  soy  al  uso  en  las  burlas 

dno  es  mejor  serlo  de  veras? 

Si  soy  al  uso  en  las  burlas 

dno  es  menester  serlo  de  veras? 

como  la  calle  se  hundia 

como  la  casa  se  hundia 

y  assi  escusso  a  mi  hijo 

y  casi  excuso  a  mi  hijo 

estarâ,  huésped,  guardada. 

estarâ,  huésped,  aguarda. 

en  traje  de  peregrina^ 

en  forma  de  peregrina 

que  no  pude  ni  pudiera 

que  no  quise  ni  pudiera 

y  también  porque  pariendo 

y  también  porque  partiendo 

una  raçôn  concertada, 

una  razôn  cortesana, 
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Ella  lee  bien  y  escribe,^ 

Ella  labra  bien  y  escribe, 

Parte  luego,  haz  lo  que  que  digo, 

Parte  luego  a  lo  que  digo, 

y  muestra  al  campo  su  tapiz  hermoso. 

lustra  el  campo  su  zafir  hermoso. 

que  es  délia  el  ti'o,  dél  padre 

que  es  de  don  Diego  el  padre 

La  tierra  con  el  cielo  rigurosso 

La  tierra  como  el  cielo  riguroso 

quiero  esconderme  de  su  linces  ojos.^^ 

quiero  ausentarme  de  sus  linces  ojos 

El  dano  que  Amor  ha  hecho 

bien  se  dice  y  mal  se  escussa.^^ 

El  dano  que  Amor  ha  hecho 

bien  se  dice  y  mal  se  escucha. 

como  saltô  la  seiiora^^ 

desocupando  mi  lado 

como  saliô  la  sefiora 

desocupando  mi  lado 

y  dentro  un  cofre  labrado 

y  dentro  un  cofre  cerrado 

Quien  dice  que  no  te  igualo, 

Quien  dijere  que  no  te  igualo, 

De  la  propia  suerte  hos  pago. 

De  la  propia  suerte  pago, 
To  Ms.  3483  from  the  Zaragoza  edition 

1.  425/2:49  sentid,  4r:20  sin  ti;  426/1  embiabais,  4r:29  embias;  426/1:18  carmin, 
4v:16  jazmin;  426/2:8  cuantas,  5v:l  omitted;  426/2:12  orbe,  5v:3  mayo; 
426/2:17  dora;  5v:10  adora;  427/1:36  injerto,  6v:26  inserto;  427/2:15  en  el, 
7r:25  del;  430/1:2  el,  llv:5  este;  430/2:23  mostrar,  12v:17  mostrando;  430/1:44 
Oye,  12r:18  O;  432/2:10  hablador,  15v:15  cazador;  433/1:25  Quedaos,  16v:25 
îQué  dudais?;  433/1:38  de,  17r:ll  o  es;  434/2:12  vida,  19v:4  mundo;  435/1:9 
gloria,  20v:15  alguna;  435/2:24  disfrazando,  22r:18  disfrazado;  436/1:25 
luego,  24r:22  al  punto;  435/2:19  purpureas  rosas,  24v:24  purpura  y  rosas; 
437/1:11  Quédate  a  ver,  25v:12  Queda  tu  a  ver;  437/2:25  oir;  26v:22  decir; 
437/2:28  criado,  26v:30  cuydado;  437/2:43  Haced,  27r:13  Haz;  439/1:7  esta 
bien,  29r:22  de  bien;  440/1:10  Apolo,  31r:17  polo;  440/2:22  Muero  de  celos, 
32r:12  Muero  de  celos,  Inés;  441/2:19  Antonio,  guardeos  el  cielo,  34r:2 
Guardeos  el  cielo;  441/2:40  dPues  no  veis,  senor  hidalgo,  34r:27  dPues,  senor, 
no  veis;  442/2:13  oro,  35r:6  ocio;  443/1:6  encerrado,  36r:2  el  criado;  444/2:15 
tuve  los  ojos,  29v:7  tus  bellos  ojos;  444/2:40  Soltad,  39r:3  Soltad,  soltad; 
446/2:4  sus  reflexos,  43r:29  su  reflexo;  447/1:12  criado,  44v:l  cuydado; 
447/1 :18  al  criado  consejo,  44v:7  al  cuydado  con  ir;  447/1:44  me  hayais,  45r:7 
hayas;  449/1:7  borrasca,  47r:28  bonança;  449/2:29  ojos,  49r:5  rostro;  450/2:2 


51v:13 

451/1:9 

52v:21 

451/2:20 

53r:9 

451/2:35 

54r:3 

452/1:32 

54v:3 

452/2:9 

54v:18 

452/2:24 

55v:ll-12 

453/1:25-26 

59r:12-13 

455/1:18-19 

60r:ll 

455/2:13 

61r:22 

456/1:15 

62v:l 

456/2:27 
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en  ondas,  50v:8  a  ondas;  450/2:52  enviaran,  51v:4  embiauan;  451/2:18  estas, 
52v:19  estos;  452/1: 10  vi  que,  53v:9  es  que;  453/21  ves;  55v:7  vieres:  453/2:15 
Di'ceos,  56r:16  Decibs. 
In  the  first  list  of  variants  we  notice  that  whereas  Ms.  3482  gives  us  what  amounts 
to  a  true  reproduction  of  the  lines  of  its  original,  the  corresponding  lines  in  the 
Zaragoza  edition  are,  for  the  most  part,  crude  approximations.  The  correct  readings 
substantially  improve  the  printed  wording. 

In  the  second  list  we  have  visual  evidence  of  the  haste  that  we  have  mentioned 
with  which  the  scribe  of  Ms  3482  worked  and  of  his  making  little  or  no  effort  to 
solve  the  scriptural  difficulties  posed  by  the  text  he  was  copying.  Inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  these  bad  readings  are  easily  correctible  from  the  context  of  a  line  or 
passage,  syllabic  count,  or,  if  at  the  end  of  a  line,  by  a  simple  change  required  by  the 
rime  scheme,  the  emendations  furnished  by  the  printed  text  do  not  have  the  same 
relevancy  as  those  which  the  manuscript  emendations  contribute  to  it. 

III.  Differences  in  Word  Order 

If,  as  shown  in  group  1,  A,  the  Barberini  manuscript  readings  reproduce  the  original 
more  faithfully  than  those  of  the  Zaragoza  edition,  one  should  also  expect  from  its  scribe 
a  more  faithful  copy  of  the  word  order  in  the  half  dozen  cases  where  it  occurs. 
lOv:  16  de  ser  racional  dejara 

429/2:7  racional  de  ser  dejara 

llv:30  tu  hijo  de  un  mesonero 

430/1 :27  hijo  tu  de  un  mesonero 

12r:31  el  huir  es  valentia 

430/1:40  es  el  huir  valentfa 

9r:23-24  Seras  honor  de  tu  patria 

Vizcaya 
428/2:24-25  Seras  honor  de  Vizcaya 

tu  patria 
19v:6  si  en  el  mi  amor  se  eternice 

434/12:14  mi  amor  en  el  se  eternice 

22r:14  toma  el  papel,  y  parte  luego. 

Darasele,  Antonio,  a  Diego. 
435/2:20-21  toma  el  papel,  parte  luego, 

y  dale,  Antonio,  a  don  Diego. 
29r:  Muero  de  celos 

438/2:32  De  celos  me  muero 

This  last  pair  of  variants  has  already  been  cited  in  the  Emendation  group.  The  fact  that 
"celos"  conforms  to  the  redondilla  rime  scheme  whereas  "muero"  does  not  leaves  some 
doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  other  word  order  readings  in  the  printed  edition. 

IV.  Other  Variants 

The  next  list  of  variants  differs  from  the  one  concerning  the  Emendations,  I,  A.,  in  that 
it  contains  pairs  of  variants  that  are  equally  acceptable.  As  we  have  already  demonstrated, 
despite  his  slovenliness,  the  scribe  of  Ms.  3482  has  performed  the  task  of  decipherment 
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from  the  original  in  places  where  it  counts  better  than  the  person  responsible  for  the 
copy  used  for  the  Zaragoza  edition.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  here,  too,  most  of  the 
former's  readings  should  be  given  preference  in  a  reconstituted  text.  In  the  order  of 
occurrence  these  are: 

IV.      2r:19  boluntario,  424/1:19  un  voluntario;  2v:15  luego,  424/2:15  y  luego; 
2r:23  criado;  424/1:22  causado;  3r:17  Este  es,  425/1:28  Este;  3v:20  No  se 
halla,  425/2:10  No  hay;  4r:l  se  atesora,  425/2:24  atesora;  4r:2  sera,  425/2:25 
esta;  5r:l  la,  426/1:32  su;  5r:29  en,  426/2:7  con;  5v:15  de  la  pava,  426/2:22  del 
pavon;  5v:26  mil,  426/2:33  mis;6r:22  creo,  427/1:5  veo;6v:10  quanto,  427/1:22 
como;  6v:17  ajuntado,  427/1:29  juntado;  7v:l  renta,  427/2:20  hacienda;  9r:19 
offrezco,  428/2:20  os  ofrezco;  10r:22  essa,  429/1:32  esta;  10v:6  Detén,  429/1:4 
Tened;  10v:9  este,  429/2:1  ese;  10v:10  Yassé,  429/2:2  Yo  se;  llv:5  y  un, 
430/1:22  un;  12r:8  perfecta,  430/1:35  resuelta;  12v:20  caer,  430/2:26  ver;  13r:l: 
essa,  431/2:5  esta;  14v:12  hijo,  432/1:2  dicho;  14v:23  en,  432/1:13  y;  15v:17 
el,  432/2:12  fiel;  15v:24  que  sospecho,  que  recelo,  432/2:17   IQué  sospecha! 
IQué  recelo!;  18v:2  pues,  434/1:7  que;  19v:26  assi,  434/2:30  a  mi;  25r:18 
aquexa,  436/2:39  queja;  25r:6  lee,  437/1:6  léelo;  27r:15  Quedaos,  437/2:45 
Quedad;  27r:21  Yo,  438/1:3  y;  28r:ll  De  mas,  438/2:41  A  mas;  29r:21  de, 
439/1:7  esta;  29v:5  y  fuego,  439/1:16  fuego;  29v:26  pliego,  439/1:35  papel; 
30r:6  acasso,  439/1:41  alguna;  30r:25  vengo,  439/2:13  empiezo;  30v:7  triste, 
439/2:21  siempre;  31r:4  en  todo,  439/2:44  del  todo;  31v:19  y  yo,  440/1:37 
yo;  36v:24  el,  443/2:11  en;  36v:29  luego  443/2:16  todo;  37r:ll  tuerça,  443/2:28 
venza;  38r:4  en,  444/1:34  es;  39r:15  le  ha  de  espetar,  445/1:4  le  espetaré;  39v:l 
Plegue,  445/1:17  Ruego;  43v:15  hundir,  446/2:15  hundirse;  45r:7  hayas, 
447/1:44  me  hayais;  45r:23  en,  447/2:11  de;  47v:16  essa,  448/2:41  esta; 
47v:20  confusion,  448/2:44  turbacion;  48r:26  su,  449/1 :31  la;  49v:9  concertadas, 
449/2:52  cortesanas;  50v:l  aquestos,  450/1:47  aquéllos;  50v:8  a  ondas,  450/2:2 
en  ondas;  51r:4  a  solas,  450/2:26  solo;  52v:l  olas,  451/49  ondas;  52v:19  estos, 
451/2:18  estas;  53r:18  ocupa,  451/2:44  ocupo;  53v:16  dos,  452/1:17  tres;  54v:2 
adonde,  452/2:8  donde;  54v:ll  Este,  452/2:17  Esse;  56r:ll  os  digo,  453/2:10 
digo;  57v:l6  Teneos,  454/2:1  Deteneos;  58v:4  ocasion,  454/2:29  hora;  59v:12 
tanto  tiempo,  455/1:42  tantos  tiempos;  60r:18  la,  455/2:20  el;61v:19  su  igual, 
456/2:3  igual;  6v:3,  30v:19,  36v:14,  50v:9,  60v:8  en  fin,  426/1:15,  439/2:33, 
442/2:29,  455/1:39,  455/2:34  al  fin.l^ 
Readers  of  the  Zaragoza  printing  cannot  help  but  be  unfavorably  impressed  by  the 
slipshod  diction  scattered  throughout  the  play.  Much  of  this,  as  we  now  know,  has  been 
due  to  misreadings  and  omissions  by  the  copyist.  The  manuscript  emendations  (II,A)  and 
the  lines  recovered  from  it  (I,A)  should  go  a  long  way  in  enhancing  its  artistic  quality  even 
though  they  do  not  eliminate  all  the  blemishes  that  continue  to  mar  it.  To  make  matters 
worse,  this  poor  impression  has  sometimes  been  linked  with  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  a 
charge  first  brought  against  it  by  Oliver  Asm  (op.  cit.  228),  which  has  been  echoed  by 
Cotarelo  (op.  cit.  XXIII),  and  used  as  proof  that  Lope  could  not  have  written  the  piece. 
Oliver  writes:  "Aunque  Lope  utilizaba  obras  eruditas,  cuentos,  novelas,  romances,  can- 
tares  etc.,  para  la  confeccioon  de  sus  comedias,  hasta  versificando  en  ocasiones  trozos  de 
algun  libro,  nunca  Uego  a  plagiar  de  manera  servil  versificando  por  decirlo  asi  todo  el 
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asunto  de  la  obra  desde  el  comienzo  hasta  el  fin,  como  en  este  caso  ocurre.  Lope  utilizaba 
las  fuentes  a  modo  de  documentaciôn,  sin  dejar  nunca  de  imprimir  en  sus  comedias  el 
sello  de  su  propia  personalidad."  In  denying  Lope's  authorship  of  La  ilustre  fregona  on 
the  ground  that  Lope  was  never  guilty  of  closely  reproducing  the  plots  of  his  sources, 
Oliver  makes  an  off  hand  statement  that  does  not  tally  with  the  dramatist's  imitative 
practice.  We  know,  of  course,  that  on  occasion  the  great  man  closely  modelled  his  plots 
on  his  sources,  especially  in  plays  derived  from  the  Italian  novelle.  To  cite  two  imitations 
from  the  Decameron,  El  halcSn  de  Federico  and  El  servir  con  mal  estrella,  it  is  clear  that 
he  dramatizes  almost  all  of  the  incidents  in  Giornata  V,  9  and  Giornata  X,  1  with  virtually 
little  change.  Yet  no  one  has  dreamt  of  accusing  Lope  of  plagiarism  because  of  this.  It 
remains  nevertheless  true  that  while  the  main  episodes  in  the  Cervantes  novela  are  re- 
produced, La  ilustre  fregona  is  by  no  means  a  servile  imitation.  Its  author  makes  Tomas 
fall  in  love  with  Costanza  not  through  hearsay  as  in  the  story,  but  as  the  result  of 
receiving  a  miniature  naipe  portrait  from  his  friend,  Diego.  It  is  later  utilized  as  an 
important  element  in  the  play.  The  part  of  the  corregidor's  son  as  the  rival  of  Tomas  is 
expanded,  Cervantes'  single  plot  becomes  double  with  the  courtship  of  Clara,  the 
corregidor's  daughter,  by  Diego.  The  low  comedy  matter  involving  him  and  the  two 
Galician  maids  is  eliminated,  A  completely  new  character  is  introduced,  the  gracioso 
Pepin,  "el  amante  al  uso,"  in  the  role  of  a  caballero  loco,  who  successfully  functions  as 
intermediary  in  the  love-affairs  of  the  two  young  men  from  Burgos.  It  is  he  who  gives  the 
play  what  real  originality  it  has,  transforming  it  into  comedia  de  figurSn.  Although  not  a 
strong  dramatic  piece,  it  is  not  lacking  in  spontaneity,  humor  and  ingenuity, 

Morley  and  Bruerton's  denial  of  authorship  based  upon  the  versification  patterns  preva- 
lent during  given  periods  of  Lope's  dramatic  productivity  has  much  validity.  Yet 
while  recognizing  that  theirs  is  a  very  notable  contribution,  one  feels  that  their  criteria  is 
at  times  too  rigid.  They  reject  a  number  of  attributions  to  Lope  either  because  they  do 
not  conform  to  set  period  verse-patterns  or  because  a  certain  verse-form  does  not  appear 
in  an  authentic  Lopean  play.  In  La  ilustre  fregona  it  is  the  disproportionate  number  of 
redondillas  as  compared  with  the  versos  de  romance  and  the  use  of  two  passages  in 
cancion-verse  absent  in  plays  indisputably  his. 

In  the  first  instance,  they  must  not  have  considered  that  variance  from  the  norm  is 
always  vital  since  they  are  frank  to  admit  a  similar  disproportion  in  El  bobo  en  el  colegio 
(1620).  As  for  the  cancion-forms,  there  is  one  the  context  of  which  is  intimately  linked 
with  an  episode  in  the  short  story  climaxed  by  the  corregidor's  finding  in  Tomas'  room  a 
sheet  with  some  copias  in  which  he  reveals  his  love  for  Costanza.  At  this  point  there  is  a 
shift  from  imitation  to  emulation  since  there  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  dramatist  is 
attempting  to  equal  if  not  surpass  Cervantes'  Tomas  in  a  composition  on  the  same  theme 
and  cast  in  the  same  metrical  mould.  This  is  a  special  situation  that  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  when  making  ascription  on  the  basis  of  versification.  The  status  of  the  other 
cancion  form  is  different,  and  for  it  I  have  no  direct  explanation.  We  can,  however,  make 
an  indirect  approach  by  calling  attention  to  another  play  attributed  to  Lope,  La  vida  y 
muerte  de  Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus,  a  manuscript  in  the  Palatina  Library  in  Parma,  recently 
edited  by  Prof,  Aragone  Terni  (Florence,  1970).  It  contains  180  silva-lines  of  the  type 
having  the  rime-scheme  aAbBcC  (Silva  1^),  The  original  manuscript  had  suffered  dis- 
memberment, but  was  later  reassembled  by  various  hands  from  one  or  more  copies.  It 
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includes  464  autograph  lines  by  Lope,  531-758  and  1321-1556.  Though  the  silva  verses 
are  not  in  the  autograph  parts,  its  editor  maintains  that  given  the  style,  she  entertains  no 
doubts  about  the  Lopean  authenticity  of  the  whole  (op.  cit.  19).  This  does  not  jibe  with 
the  opinion  of  Morley  and  Bruerton  who  declare  that  "The  presence  of  sil.  1**  renders 
it  doubtful."  But  they  immediately  qualify  this  statement  by  adding:  "However,  barring 
the  sil.  1°  the  versification  could  be  Lope's  of  1620-30"  (op.  cit.  356).  If  a  hitherto 
unemployed  verse-form  appears  in  one  authentic  play,  La  vida  y  muerte  de  S.  Teresa,  it 
follows  that  it  could  occur  in  other  plays,  among  them  La  ilustre  fregona  which,  with  the 
exceptions  noted,  has  a  metrical  scheme  that  is  sufficiently  Lopean  to  enable  them  to 
approximately  date  its  composition. 

The  discovery  of  an  autograph  version  by  Lope  or,  as  suggested  by  Morley-Bruerton,  an 
autograph  by  Esquerdo  or  copies  bearing  his  name  are  needed  to  definitely  settle  the 
question  of  authenticity.  Nevertheless,  my  textual  reconstitution  of  the  play,  which  now 
provides  it  with  artistically  better  readings  should  make  it  a  bit  easier  to  accept  it  as 
Lope's,  while  my  observations  on  Oliver  and  Morley-Bruerton  have,  I  hope,  further 
contributed  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  it. 
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Notes 

Cotarelo  annotates:  "queda  suspense  el  sentido. 
Faltara  una  redondilla  o  mas."  Nothing  is  miss- 
ing. All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  the 
line  meaning  is  to  change  "el"  to  "es." 
It  could  be  that  this  line,  which  does  not  fit  into 
the  context,  is  the  fault  of  the  printer.  It  repeats 
the  line  in  426/2:2.  Two  other  typographical 
errors  incurred  by  him  are  "tamiz"  (426/1:10). 
Cf.  "matiz"  (4v:8),  and  "magaceria"  (437/2:16). 
Cf.  "magaderia"  (26v:10).  The  erratum 
"dudoso"  for  "dudando"  (439/2:8)  is  obvious. 
Cotarelo  observes  here:  "Asf  en  el  original: 
quiza  deba  leerse  "nueva."  The  manuscript  shows 
he  guessed  wrong. 

Here  the  redondilla  shows  that  we  need  a  rime 
in  —  in.  Therefore,  "rocin"  is  the  correct 
reading.  Pepfn,  the  speaker,  had  mentioned  this 
word  previously.  Cf.  "Sancho  y  su  rocm" 
(427/1:30). 

In  other  parts  of  this  passage  Pepfn  plays  upon 
"esperar."  "No  sabes  que  el  esperar/  me  hace 
desperado./  por  no  ser  esperador/  sufriré 
cualquier  desprecio."  Hence  it  would  appear 
that  the  manuscript  line  suits  the  context 
better. 

Cotarelo  notes:  "Asf  en  el  original:  probable- 
mente  sera  "verdad."  His  guess  is  correct. 
The  redondilla  rime  scheme  calls  for  a  rime  in  — 
elos  to  which  "celos"  conforms  but  not  "muero." 
"Traje,"  the  more  acceptable  reading,  is,  of 
course,  suggested  by  "habito"  in  Cervantes.  Cf. 
"en  habito  de  peregrina." 
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We  may  recall  that  in  describing  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  Costanza  to  the  corregidor,  the 
huésped  in  the  Cervantes'  story  adds  among 
other  things  that  she  "sabe  escribir  y  leer."  The 
dramatist  obviously  borrowed  this  detail  from 
him. 

In  Cervantes  it  is  not  "ausentarse"  but  "escon- 
derse"  that  is  used  to  refer  to  Tomas'  hiding 
from  his  father. 

The  redondilla  here  requires  a  rime  in  —  usa. 
Saltô  rather  than  "saliô"  is  justified  by  the 
context.  Cf. 

No  asf  en  sintiendo  ruido 

tal  parte  el  ligero  gamo 

entre  encinas,  que  le  ofrecen, 

como  fama  nombra  al  prado, 

como  saltô  la  senora 

desocupando  mi  lado. 
With  almost  no  exceptions,  the  copier  of  our 
manuscript  regularly  changes  the  final  r  of  the 
infinitive  to  1  when  it  is  followed  by  an  enclitic 
pronoun  beginning  with  that  letter,  whether 
used  terminally  or  within  a  line  (decillo,  3v:2, 
escuchallo,  14v:26).  In  the  Zaragoza  piece  as 
edited  by  Cotarelo  the  form  occurs  only  termin- 
ally and  there  only  because  it  is  required  by  the 
rime  scheme.  There  are  some  dozen  examples  in 
Ms  3482  involving  the  metathesis  of  d  and  1 
following  an  imperative  (dalde,  7v:12),  as  well 
as  a  number  of  archaisms  and  sundry  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities.  These  are  not  genuine 
variants,  but  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
citation  of  words  or  lines  drawn  from  the  manu- 
script. Disregarded  are  a  number  of  cases  of 
metaplasm  (dese,  deso,  dello)  and  several 
instances  where  the  scribe  fails  to  mention 
the  speaker  or  where  lines  or  parts  of  lines 
are  assigned  to  the  wrong  speakers. 


The  Case  for  Lorenzo's  Authorship  of  the  Epistola  a  Federico  d'Aragona 

Sara  Sturm 


The  Raccolta  Aragonese,  often  considered  the  first  anthology  of  Italian  poetry,  was  sent 
by  Lorenzo  de'Medici  to  Frederic  of  Aragon,  probably  in  1476.^  The  collection  was 
accompanied  by  an  Epistola  which  both  introduces  and  comments  upon  the  vernacular 
poetic  tradition.  Like  several  other  works  associated  with  the  name  of  Lorenzo,  they 
present  the  critic  with  immediate  problems;  in  the  case  of  the  Raccolta  and  the  Epistola^ 
the  most  serious  of  these  is  the  question  of  attribution.  Although  they  were  sent  to 
Frederic  in  nome  di  Lorenzo,  no  autograph  manuscript  is  known, ^  and  it  has  frequently 
been  suggested  that  both  the  Raccolta  and  the  Epistola  are  the  work  of  another  hand, 
perhaps  that  of  Poliziano. 

Because  of  the  singular  importance  of  these  works,  the  question  of  their  attribution  is 
of  far-reaching  significance,  especially  as  Lorenzo's  own  poetic  production,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  his  involvement  in  the  literary  life  of  his  time,  remain  difficult  to  assess.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  Raccolta  itself,  in  its  selection  of  poems,  reflects  Lorenzo's 
poetic  preference,  and  that  the  Epistola  similarly  reflects  his  general  ideas;^  to  consider 
them  merely  as  evidence  of  his  literary  attitudes,  as  Bigi  wrote,  "non  importa  troppo  in 
questo  momento  stabilité  se  VEpistola  sia  stata  stesa  da  Lorenzo  stesso,  o,  com'è  più 
probabile,  con  la  coUaborazione,  almeno,  dal  Poliziano."^  However,  the  importance  of 
the  Epistola  in  its  detail  is  more  fundamental.  It  is  no  simple  "cover  letter"  to  introduce 
the  collection  of  poems  to  its  distinguished  addressee,  but  rather  an  assessment  of  verna- 
cular poetry  which  has  merited  the  description  of  "primo  documento,  dopo  il  De  Vulgari 
Eloquentia,  di  storia  critica  della  nostra  antica  poesia."^  Furthermore,  as  a  theoretical 
work,  it  demonstrates  that  the  choice  and  grouping  of  the  poems  in  the  Raccolta  "corri- 
spondono  ad  un  gusto  e  ad  un  criterio  ben  consapevoli."^  The  question  of  attribution 
thus  assumes  major  importance  for  the  study  of  Lorenzo's  own  work.  His  contributions 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  vernacular  have  often  been  noted,  with  regard  to  his  own  use  of 
it  for  all  of  his  literary  works,  and  to  his  patronage  and  active  encouragement  of  verna- 
cular writers.  If  in  fact  he  authored  the  Epistola,  we  should  have  to  attribute  to  him, 
along  with  that  letter,  the  role  of  sensitive  and  deliberate  critic,  whose  own  choice  and 
patronage,  as  well  as  his  poetic  direction,  were  determined  by  reasons  both  philosophical 
and  esthetic. 

The  authorship  of  the  Epistola  has  been  denied  Lorenzo  on  largely  negative  grounds. 
Because  of  its  style  and  erudition  and  the  range  of  its  interests,  some  have  assumed  with- 
out further  consideration  that  Lorenzo  could  not  have  composed  it.  The  fact  that  one 
contemporary  codex  lists  Poliziano  as  author  has  set  scholars  on  the  trail  of  that  poet, 
finding  both  ideas  and  stylistic  traits  in  common  with  his  other  works.  Barbi  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  classical  references  in  the  Epistola,  and  especially  "alia  costruzione  e  alia 
connessione  dei  periodi,  alia  compostezza  e  alia  dirittura  del  ragionamento,  alia  fiorita 
eloquenza."^  Cotton  adds  elements  of  Poliziano's  Nutricia  and  Ambra,  concluding  that 
"questi  contatti  e  somiglianze  di  pensiero,  insieme  agli  altri  paralleli  già  notati  dal  Barbi, 
paiono  render  certa  I'attribuzione  deWEpistola  a  Poliziano."^  Both  Santoro,  through 
stylistic  analysis  of  Poliziano's  works,  and  Bigi,  through  an  examination  of  the  poet's 
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critical  attitudes,  conclude  in  favor  of  Poliziano's  authorship.^  Ida  Maier  asserts  that 
"si  le  choix  des  textes  semble  plus  conforme  au  goût  poétique  de  Laurent,  la  justifica- 
tion même  de  ce  goût,  qui  est  exposée  dans  l'épftre  liminaire,  révèle  à  chaque  instant 
la  plume  et  la  forme  d'esprit  de  Politien."^^  Nor,  of  course,  would  it  be  unusual  to 
find  Poliziano  drawing  up  a  letter  to  be  sent  in  nome  di  Lorenzo-,  he  served  for  a  time 
as  Medici  cancelliere  during  this  period,  and  both  he  and  other  members  of  the  Medici 
circle  frequently  drafted  letters  for  Lorenzo.  ^^ 

It  must  be  readily  acknowledged,  then,  that  the  attribution  to  Poliziano  is  not 
implausible.  It  is,  nonetheless,  not  yet  definitively  established.  Some  scholars  have 
urged  caution  in  accepting  it,  in  particular  because  of  its  probable  date  and  because 
the  Raccolta  contains  no  example  of  Poliziano's  own  poetry,  which  he  was  composing 
in  the  vernacular  in  1476.^^  In  any  case,  its  importance  is  such  that  the  attribution  to 
Poliziano  or  to  any  other,  however  plausible,  should  not  be  accepted  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  possibility  of  Lorenzo's  own  authorship.  The  arguments  favoring 
Poliziano  as  author  of  the  Epistola  having  been  primarily  of  two  types,  that  the  work 
is  consistent  with  what  is  known  of  his  ideas  and  interests,  and  that  it  presents  similari- 
ties to  others  of  his  works,  these  same  two  areas  of  investigation  may  aid  in  the 
assessment  of  Lorenzo's  claims  to  authorship. 

The  place  of  importance  accorded  both  the  Raccolta  and  the  Epistola  in  the  history 
of  Italian  letters  is  based  on  their  presentation  and  defense  of  vernacular  poetry.  They 
were  composed  in  the  century  immediately  following  that  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio;  but  in  the  brief  period  after  the  death  of  these  "tre  corone,"  the  apparent 
triumph  of  the  vernacular  had  been  seriously  questioned.  Concerning  the  fate  of  the 
volgare  as  a  literary  language,  De  Robertis  notes  "la  sua  validità,  la  sua  stessa  esistenza 
rimesse  in  forse.  La  grande  crédita  appare  dispersa,  abbandonata  in  mani  oscure."^^ 
Yet  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  "Questione  della  lingua"  had  again 
received  an  answer  in  favor  of  the  vernacular,  and  the  period  when  this  linguistic  crisis 
was  resolved  coincides  in  large  part  with  that  of  Lorenzo's  life.  The  lasting  importance 
of  his  contribution  during  this  critical  phase  is  generally  acknçwledged;  as  Maier 
explains,  "l'influence  de  Laurent  sur  ses  amis  joue,  à  propos  du  'problème  de  la 
langue,'  d'une  façon  déterminante."^'^  In  considering  the  authorship  of  the  Epistola, 
however,  it  is  the  motivation  for  this  contribution  which  concerns  us,  as  some  have 
suggested  that  Lorenzo's  sponsorship  of  the  volgare  was  superficial,  or  even  dictated 
largely  by  political  concerns.  The  letter  clearly  appears  within  its  literary  context  as 
a  "profession  de  foi,"  and  "comme  le  manifeste  de  l'école  poétique  renaissante;"^^ 
thus  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  such  attitudes  are  consistent  with  Lorenzo's 
literary  position. 

Lorenzo's  preference  for  the  vernacular  was  prepared  from  early  childhood.  In  the 
house  of  his  grandfather  Cosimo  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  men  who  knew  and 
appreciated  its  masterpieces,  such  as  his  first  preceptor.  Gentile  Becchi,  who  com- 
municated his  love  for  Dante  especially,  while  providing  a  solid  classical  education. 
Probably  even  more  influential  in  the  formation  of  the  young  Medici's  taste  were  three 
other  intimates  of  the  Medici  household:  Luigi  Pulci,  who  had  a  major  role  in  the 
literary  direction  of  Lorenzo's  brigata;  Cristotoro  Landino,  whose  courses  at  the 
Studio  Lorenzo  probably  followed  from  1458;  and  Marsilio  Ficino.^^  The  literary 
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attitudes  of  these  men,  so  different  in  other  respects,  combined  to  develop  in  Lorenzo 
an  interest  in  the  expressive  potential  of  the  vernacular,  while  the  influence  of  the 
latter  two  is  directly  visible  in  the  Epistola:  Landino's  in  his  concept  of  the  naufragio 
of  culture  resulting  from    the  neglect  of  letters  and  in  other  details  from  the  Orazione 
on  Petrarch,^ '^  and  Ficino's  in  his  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  Cavalcanti  within  the 
Neoplatonic  framework. ^^ 

Thus  the  general  attitude  of  the  Epistola  with  regard  to  the  vernacular  is  entirely 
consistent  with  Lorenzo's  early  studies  and  experience.  To  approach  the  attribution 
more  directly,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  work  in  detail.  Although  the 
Raccolta  was  ostensibly  put  together  to  comply  with  a  specific  request  by  Frederic 
concerning  vernacular  poetry,  almost  half  of  the  accompanying  Epistola  develops  the 
general  theme  of  the  relationship  between  **li  leggiadri  ed  alteri  fatti"  (p.  3)^^  and 
poetry  in  general,  and  only  then  begins  its  presentation  and  assessment  of  vernacular 
verse.  While  the  latter  section  is  that  generally  discussed  with  regard  to  the  Epistola, 
the  ideas  developed  in  the  .first  section  are  of  at  least  equal  interest  for  the  question 
of  authorship. 

In  the  introductory  section,  the  author  explores  the  relationship  between  greatness, 
fame  and  letters  in  "ancient  times,"  and  asserts  that  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of 
those  glorious  days  was  "che  nessuna  illustre  e  vertuosa  opera  ne  di  mano  ne  d'ingegno 
si  puote  immaginare,  alia  quale  in  quella  età  non  fussino  e  in  publico  e  in  privato 
grandissimi  premi  e  nobilissimi  ornamenti  apparecchiati.  Imperocchè,  si  come  dal  mare 
Oceano  tutti  li  fiumi  e  fonti  si  dice  aver  principio,  cosi   da  quest'una  egregia  cons- 
uetudine  tutti  i  famosi  fatti  e  le  maravigliose  opere  degli  antichi  uomini  s'intende  esser 
derivato"  (p.  3).  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  celebrated  high  achievement  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  because  they  recognized  that  the  praise  of  greatness  inspires  mortals  to 
greatness.  And  in  turn,  these  great  men  naturally  loved  those  who  could  immortalize  **i 
valorosi  e  chiari  fatti  delli  uomini  eccellenti  con  la  virtu  del  poetico  stile"  (p.  4).  It 
was  Homer  who  assured  the  fame  of  Achilles;  for  without  him,  "una  medesima 
sepultura  il  corpo  e  la  fama  di  Achille  averebbe  ricoperto"  (p.  4). 

This  valuation  of  the  poet  as  he  who  assures  the  fame  of  greatness,  and  the  valuation 
of  poetry  as  that  which  in  its  turn,  by  promising  the  immortality  of  fame,  inspires  to 
greatness,  has  a  familiar  ring;  Petrarch,  for  one,  had  stressed  it  a  century  earlier,  and 
as  Maier  points  out,  "dans  l'apologie  de  l'antiquité  qui  récompensait  et  les  héros  et 
leurs  poètes,  c'est  toute  la  pensée  de  Pétrarque  humaniste  qui  est  à  la  source  du 
développement."^^  The  derivations  are  varied  and  striking;  both  the  basic  argument 
and  a  number  of  minor  points  are  heavily  indebted  to  Petrarch's  works.  The  praise  of 
those  who  "non  saranno  mai  sanza  fama,  se  I'universo  pria  non  si  dissolve"  is  a  direct 
citation  from  "il  nostro  toscano  poeta"  (p.  4).^^  The  next  step  too,  the  praise  of 
the  poet  who  immortalizes  these  great  men,  begins  with  a  paraphrase  of  Petrarch's 
verses  on  Alexander  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  includes  the  famous  verses,  "Oh 
fortunato  che  si  chiara  tromba/  trovasti,  e  chi  di  te  si  alto  scrisse,"  (p.  4)  this  time 
without  attribution.^^  In  the  second  section,  Petrarch  is  again  acknowledged,  and  not 
only  as  one  of  the  two  great  poets  who  first  demonstrated  the  worthiness  of  the 
volgare:  one  of  his  Latin  letters  is  cited  in  asserting  the  use  of  rhyme  among  the 
ancient  Romans  (p.  6).^' 
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But  in  the  Epistola  this  praise  of  hero  and  poet  acquires  an  additional  element.  If 
it  is  true  that  the  fame  of  Achilles  would  not  have  survived  without  a  Homer,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  poems  of  Homer  would  not  have  survived  without  the  aid  of  an 
enlightened  prince,  Pisistratus  of  Athens,  who  had  the  poet's  works  collected  and 
preserved:  **E  si  come  a  quello  dette  perpétua  vita,  cosî  lui  a  se  stesso  immortal 
gloria  e  clarissimo  splendore  acquistonne"  (p.  4).  Glory  inspires  men  to  great  deeds,  the 
poet  keeps  their  fame  alive,  and  now  a  third  element  in  the  sequence,  the  enlightened 
ruler,  preserves  the  work  of  the  poet. 

The  author  of  the  Epistola  then  links  his  argument  concerning  the  ancient  times  to 
the  present,  effecting  a  transition  to  his  discussion  of  the  state  of  vernacular  letters. 
After  the  great  period  of  antiquity  there  followed  one  in  which  rewards  for  great  deeds 
were  lacking,  and  with  them  greatness  was  lacking  too;  this  in  turn  caused  the  poets 
to  be  neglected,  and  for  this  reason  many  of  the  great  classical  authors  are  lost  to  us. 
However,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  general  "naufragio,"  there  were  many  poets,  "li 
quali  primi  il  diserto  campo  della  toscana  lingua  cominciorono  a  cultivate  in  guisa  tale, 
che  in  questi  nostri  secoli  tutta  di  fioretti  e  d'erba  è  rivestita"  (p.  5).  The  analogy 
carefully  prepared  in  the  introductory  section  becomes  clear  at  this  point:  as  the 
Athenian  prince  honored  Homer,  so  the  Renaissance  prince  honors  these,  his  own 
outstanding  poets. 

To  Maier,  noting  that  the  example  of  Pisistratus  applies  naturally  both  to  Lorenzo 
who  is  collecting  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  poets  and  to  Frederic  who  is  thus  indirectly 
solicited  to  honor  and  protect  them,  "l'idée  même  prouve,  mieux  que  tout  autre,  que 
l'auteur  de  la  lettre  ne  pouvait  être  que  Politien."^^  The  question  of  patronage  was  of 
course  one  of  major  importance  to  Poliziano;  furthermore,  there  is  the  fact  that  in  his 
own  Prefatio  in  Homerum  Poliziano  refers  specifically  to  Pisistratus  as  the  collector  of 
Homer's  works. ^^  To  emphasize  this  aspect  of  patronage,  however,  is  to  ignore  the 
stress  of  the  presentation  in  the  Epistola.  Petrarch  himself  had  in  fact  named  Pisistratus 
as  a  collector  of  books  (Epist.  fam.  1601).^^  But  the  author  of  the  Epistola  does  not 
praise  Pisistratus  merely  as  a  defender  of  letters;  the  prince  is  praised  because  the 
defense  of  letters  is  useful.  The  final  exclamation  of  the  section,  which  includes  in  its 
reference  the  hero,  the  poet,  and  now  the  ruler,  is  **Oh  veramente  divini  uomini, 
e  per  utilità  degli  uomini  al  mondo  nati!"  (p.  4),  and  the  key  word  is  clearly  utilita. 
This  emphasis  accords  too  well  with  Lorenzo's  own  interests,  particularly  with  his 
conception  of  the  role  of  ruler-patron,  to  be  easily  dismissed.  Recent  studies 
reassessing  the  development  of  vernacular  humanism  have  established  both  its  depth 
and  its  influence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lorenzo's  own  thinking  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  central  figures  in  this  movement,  particularly  by  Landino  and  Alberti. 
In  Alberti,  as  Cardini  has  recently  said,  "la  scelta  del  volgare  quando  si  voglia  stabilité 
un  organico  e  diretto  rapporto  con   'tutti  e'  cittadini',  è  cosî  decisa  in  nome  di  un'ori- 
ginale  e  più  profonda  imitazione-emulazione  dei  classici  fondata  sulla  analogia  di 
funzione  civile  dei  moderni  con  gli  antichi  scrittori."^^  The  stress  on  the  civic  function 
of  language,  an  integral  part  of  vernacular  humanism,  has  important  implications  for 
the  evaluation  of  Lorenzo's  involvement  in  the  literary  life  of  his  time. 

In  fact,  the  author  of  the  Epistola  may  well  have  had  m  mind  the  specific  efforts  to 
connect  the  volgare  with  civic  enlightenment  already  associated  with  the  Medici 
name.    Among  the  praiseworthy  customs  of  the  past,  he  notes  particularly  "il  poetico 
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cd  oratorico  certaine."  (p.  3).  Cotton  sees  in  this  reference  another  indication  of 
Poliziano's  authorship:  "E  notevole,  dato  che  nel  1480  il  Poliziano  inizio  i  suoi  corsi 
nello  Studio  fiorentino  discorrendo  delle  Institutiones  oratoriae  di  Quintiliano  e  delle 
Sylvae  di  Stazio."^^  But  we  may  also  suspect  here  a  reference  to  another  certaine 
coronario,  that  which  Alberti,  with  the  support  and  financial  backing  of  Piero  de'Medici, 
had  attempted  to  transplant  to  Florentine  soil  a  few  years  before  Lorenzo's  birth.  The 
set  theme  for  the  competition  was  classical,  as  was  the  laurel  crown  forged  of  silver  for 
the  victor.  This  effort,  although  abortive,  was  effective  in  focusing  attention  on  the 
volgare  and  its  claims.  Alberti  obviously  hoped  to  gain  for  the  certame  the  prestige 
of  the  reminiscences  of  imperial  Rome  where  such  contests  were  a  matter  of  intense 
public  pride,  promoting  the  competition  as  "istituzione  ottima,  utile  al  nome  e  dignità 
della  patria,  atta  a  esercitare  preclarissimi  ingegni,  accomodata  a  ogni  culto  di  buoni 
costumi  e  di  virtu. "^^  Precisely  as  in  the  Epistola,  the  encouragement  of  poetry  is 
defended  within  the  widest  civic  context. 

Still  considering  the  Epistola  within  its  context,  we  may  suspect  in  the  lament  for 
lost  manuscripts  an  indirect  reference  to  the  great  efforts  made  under  Cosimo's 
sponsorship  to  collect,  edit  and  preserve  major  classical  texts.  Although  the  Medici 
name  is  never  mentioned  at  this  point  in  the  letter,  by  the  date  of  the  Epistola  these 
efforts  were  receiving  wide  acclaim  throughout  Italy  and  abroad.  The  Epistola  tells  us 
that  men  during  the  post-heroic  period  allowed  "la  dolorosa  perdita  di  tanti  e  si 
mirabili  greci  e  latini  scrittori  con  nostro  grandissimo  danno  intervenuta"  precisely  be- 
cause they  were  themselves  without  virtue  and  merit,  and  therefore  could  not 
appreciate  the  great  writers  who  celebrated  great  deeds:  "non  facendo  gli  uomini 
alcuna  cosa  laudabile,  ancora  questi  sacri  laudatori  hanno  al  tutto  dispregiati"  (p.  5). 
The  implication,  especially  as  the  Epistola  is  written  to  accompany  and  recommend  a 
collection  of  poetry,  is  that,  with  the  advent  of  Medici  rule,  the  period  of  "naufragio" 
was  drawing  to  an  end.  This  hint  of  a  new  age  of  both  great  deeds  and  great  poetry, 
a  new  "età  di  oro,"  appears  repeatedly  in  Florentine  art  and  literature  of  the  period  of 
Lorenzo's  youth,  as  does  the  suggestion  that  Lorenzo,  "Lauro,"  in  his  multiple  role 
of  prince-poet-patron,  is  at  its  center. ^^ 

The  second  section  of  the  Epistola  is  that  which  merits  Simioni's  description  of 
"il  primo  documento,  dopo  il  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia,  di  storia  critica  della  nostra 
antica  poesia."  Although  this  critical  effort  applied  to  the  volgare  is  itself  new,  it  is 
particularly  noteworthy  for  its  appreciation  of  one  aspect  of  the  vernacular  poetic 
tradition,  that  of  the  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo.  This  emphasis  is  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
composition  of  the  Raccolta,  where  stilnovistic  poems  predominate.^^  Bigi  points  out 
that  here  "I'inizio  tuttavia  di  una  précisa  valutazione  dello  stilnovismo  come  fenomeno 
letterario  dotato  di  propri  caratteri,  si  coglie  soltanto,  e  non  a  caso,  nell'ambito  della 
cultura  dell'ultimo  Quattrocento."^^ 

The  importance  of  this  emphasis  for  the  attribution  of  the  Epistola  depends  upon 
its  relation  to  other  evidence  of  Lorenzo's  poetic  attitudes  and  activity  of  the  period, 
and  as  the  chronology  of  his  own  poems  is  uncertain,  that  relation  is  difficult  to 
assess.  However,  Bigi's  probing  study  of  Lorenzo's  lyrics  led  him  to  distinguish  two 
"manière  principali"  in  Lorenzo's  poetry,^^  and  to  conclude  that  "maniera  petrar- 
cheggiante  e  maniera  stilnovistica  appartengono  di  massima  a  due  momenti  crono- 
logicamente  distinti  e  successive "^"^  Furthermore,  Lorenzo's  own  stilnovistic  poetry 
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is  the  more  important  because  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  circle  to  / 

incorporate  "evidenti  e  consapevoli  reminiscenze  stilnovistiche"  into  his  work.^^  On     ' 
the  evidence  of  those  poems  which  may  be  dated  with  certainty,  Bigi  posits  the  period 
1476-77  as  the  chronological  distinction  between  the  earlier  (Petrarchan)  and  later         i 
(stilnovistic)  styles,  one  affirmation  of  this  being  the  poems  by  Lorenzo  included  in 
the  Raccolta  itself:  "Se  invece  Lorenzo  già  prima  del  1476-77  avesse  composto  rime      j 
intonate  a  quella  maniera  ...  come  mai  si  sarebbe  indotto  ad  escluderle  dalla  raccolta, 
nella  quale  pure,  come  vedremo,  affiora  già  assai  netta,  sul  piano  critico,  la  preferenza 
propria  per  la  poesia  stilnovistica?"^^  Even  more  important  is  another  suggestion  by 
Bigi,  of  evidence  which  "potrebbe  anzi  venirci  da  Lorenzo  stesso,  se  la  sua  dichiaraziom 
che  solo  dopo  la  morte  di  Simonetta  (awenuta  nel  1476)  hanno  avuto  inizio  il  suo 
amore  per  Lucrezia  e  la  composizione  dei  suoi  versi  per  lei,  è  da  intendere—  come  ci 
sembra—  nel  senso  che  solo  dopo  quella  morte  e  il  suo  amore  e  le  sue  rime  abbiano 
assunto  il  'nuovo'  aspetto,  appunto  quello  stilnovistico-neoplatonico,  che  li  informa."^^ 

This  explanation  by  Lorenzo  of  his  new  literary  direction  is  found  in  his  Comento 
sopra  alcuni  dei  suoi  sonetti.  This  work  too  is  difficult  to  date  with  precision,  but  ( 

recent  research  has  suggested  that  the  Comento  may  have  been  begun  in  that  same 
period  when  the  Epistola  was  composed:  "la  stesura  della  prosa  del  Comento  si  puo 
fissare  con  buona  approssimazione  tra  il  1476-77,  quando  ha  inizio  la  seconda  maniera 
lirica  laurenziana,  di  carattere  neoplatonico  stilnovistico,  e  alia  quale  vanno  ricondotti 
quasi  tutti  i  quarantuno  sonetti  trascelti  e  spiegati,  e  il  15  luglio  1484."^^  The  suggest- 
ed coincidence  in  date  would  lend  added  significance  to  any  similarities  in  the  ideas 
and  presentation  between  these  two  works.  In  fact,  however,  whatever  the  date  of 
either,  there  are  a  number  of  striking  similarities  which  link  the  Comento  and  the 
Epistola.  Both  contain  poems,  and  commentary  about  the  poems;  both  concern 
themselves  in  part  with  poetry  in  general,  presenting  both  social  and  esthetic  con- 
siderations; and,  especially,  both  support  the  claims  of  poetry  in  the  vernacular.  As 
Lorenzo's  authorship  of  the  Comento  is  not  disputed,  and  as  many  of  the  claims 
advanced  for  Poliziano's  authorship  of  the  Epistola  are  based  on  similarities  to  other 
works  by  that  poet,  a  comparison  of  the  Comento  and  the  Epistola  naturally  suggests 
itself  with  regard  to  the  attribution  of  the  letter. 

The  most  often  noted  similarity  between  the  Epistola  and  the  Comento  is  in  their 

defense  of  the  vernacular.  Noting  in  the  Comento  that  some  find  the  volgare  "non 

capace  o  degno  di  alcuna  eccellente  materia  e  subietto"  (p.  306),^^  Lorenzo  sets 

out  criteria  by  which  a  language  may  be  evaluated,  the  principal  tests  being  its  ability 

to  convey  any  range  of  meaning,  and  when  in  it  are  in  fact  written  "cose  sottili  e 

gravi  e  necessarie  alia  vita  umana"  (p.  307).  He  then  calls  upon  experience  as  the  best 

measure,  asserting  that  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  have  shown  that  any  meaning 

can  be  expressed  in  the  volgare,  and  with  sweetness  and  harmony.  Turning  to  the 

Epistola,  we  find  exactly  the  same  defense  of  the  volgare,  although  in  condensed  and 

less  systematic  form:  "Imperocchè  si  bene  e  giustamente  le  sue  ricchezze  ed  ornamenti 

saranno  estimati,  non  povera  questa  lingua,  non  rozza,  ma  abundante  e  pulitissima  sarà 

reputata.  Nessuna  cosa  gentile,  florida,  leggiadra,  ornata;  nessuna  acuta,  distinta, 

ingegnosa,  sottile;  nessuna  alta,  magnifica,  sonora;  nessuna  finalmente  ardente,  animosa, 

concitata  si  puote  immaginare,  della  quale  non  pure  in  quelli  duo  primi,  Dante  e 

Petrarca,  ma  in  questi  altri  ancora  .  .  .  infiniti  e  chiarissimi  esempli  non  risplendino" 

(pp.  5-6). 
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Lorenzo's  lead  in  this  defense  of  the  vernacular  has  been  recognized.  Maier  points 
out  that  "en  associant  étroitement  la  notion  de  langue  en  tant  qu'instrument  destiné 
à  alimenter  par  excellence  l'esprit,  et  la  notion  d'utilité,  qui  est  explicitement  formulée 
dans  le  Comento  sopra  alcuni  de'suoi  sonetti,  Laurent  transpose  dans  le  domaine  de 
l'humain  et  de  l'universel  le  débat  traditionellement  placé  sur  un  plan  compétitif  et 
dogmatique  encore  limité,"  and  also  notes  that  in  the  Comento  "le  plaidoyer  en 
faveur  du  volgare  reprend  les  thèmes  traités  par  Landino  dans  VOrazione  et  la  plupart 
des  arguments  exposés  dans  la  Lettre  a  Frederic  d'Aragon.  "^^  In  fact,  in  addition  to 
similarity  of  argument,  there  is  some  correspondance  of  detail  in  the  defense  of  the 
vernacular  as  found  in  the  two  works.  In  particular,  the  exclamation  of  praise  for 
heroes,  poets,  and  princes  in  the  Epistola,  "Oh  veramente  divini  uomini,  per 
l'utilità  degli  uomini  al  mondo  nati!",  finds  an  echo  in  the  Comento's  criterion  for 
establishing  the  worthiness  of  a  language,  when  in  it  are  written  things  "necessarie  alia 
vita  umana,  cosi  alia  mente  nostra  come  all'utilità  degli  uomini  e  salute  del  corpo." 
This  argument  of  utilita,  noted  as  Lorenzo's  contribution  to  the  language  question  in 
the  Comento,  was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  the  addition  of  the  Epistola's  author  to  a 
largely  derivative  defense  of  letters. 

Those  critics  who  have  compared  the  two  works  have  generally  stressed  their 
differences  rather  than  their  similarities."^^  Bigi  acknowledges  that  "questa  difesa  del 
volgare  ha  molte  analogie  con  quella  contenuta  ncWEpistola  attribuita  .  .  .  al  Poliziano," 
but  adds  in  agreement  with  Santoro  that  ''neWEpistola  manca  il  confront©  a  volte 
polemico  con  la  lingua  e  la  letteratura  latina,  che  è  invece  caratteristico  di  queste 
pagine.'"^^  Yet  there  is  little  in  the  Comento  which  may  properly  be  called  polemic; 
there  is  rather  a  difference  of  emphasis  between  the  Epistola  and  the  Comento  in 
presenting  the  vernacular  as  a  worthy  means  of  literary  expression,  a  difference  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  dissimilar  contexts  in  which  the  discussion  occurs.  The 
author  of  the  Epistola,  introducing  a  wide-ranging  anthology  of  vernacular  poetry, 
attempts  to  demonstrate  by  these  examples  that  good  poetry  could  be,  and  in  fact 
already  had  been,  written  in  the  volgare.  He  draws  upon  the  customs  and  achievements 
of  an  illustrious  former  age  for  his  argument  to  encourage  the  patronage  of  poetry  in 
general,  then  extends  this  to  include  vernacular  poetry  in  particular.  As  the  Raccolta 
is  presumably  sent  in  response  to  Frederic's  request  for  such  a  compilation  of 
vernacular  poems, ^^  no  detailed  defense  need  be  offered  for  the  vernacular  as  such.  In 
the  Comento,  on  the  other  hand,  Lorenzo  presents  his  comments  on  the  vernacular  as  a 
response  to  anticipated  criticism  for  having  used  it  for  his  own  poetry;  he  thus 
focuses  on  establishing  the  worthiness  of  his  chosen  literary  language,  and  in  doing  so 
must  directly  counter  the  main  thrust  of  that  criticism,  that  Latin  would  have  been 
more  suitable  on  several  counts. 

While  much  of  the  defense  of  the  volgare  in  the  Comento  is  thus  an  application  of 
the  concept  of  utilita  found  also  in  the  Epistola,  the  defense  of  love  as  a  topic  worthy 
of  the  poet's  efforts  is  based  on  essentially  the  same  theoretical  considerations.  Lorenzo 
attempts  to  elevate  love  as  a  subject  by  pointing  to  its  ennobling  effects:  "E, 
giudicando  più  tosto  secondo  la  natura  comune  e  consuetudine  universale  degli  uomini 
.  .  .  pure  credo  I'amore  tra  gli  uomini  non  solamente  non  essere  reprensibile,  ma  quasi 
necessario  ed  assai  vero  argomento  di  gentilezza  e  grandezza  d'animo,  e  sopratutto 
cagione  d'invitare  gli  uomini  a  cose  degne  ed  eccellenti,  ed  esercitare  e  riducere  in  atto 
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quelle  virtù  che  in  potenza  sono  neU'anima  nostra  .  .  .**  (p.  300).^  The  highest  love, 
as  Plato  tells  us,  **è  mezzo  a  tutte  le  cose  a  trovare  la  loro  perfezione  e  riposarsi 
ultimamente  nella  suprema  Bellezza,  cioè  Dio"  (p.  301),  but  even  limited  mortal  love 
is  good  if  well-directed,  in  keeping  the  lover  from  lesser  pursuits:  "chi  ama  una  cosa 
sola  e  sempre,  di  nécessita  non  pone  amore  ad  altre  cose,  e  pero  si  priva  di  tutti  gli 
errori  e  vo lutta,  nelle  quali  comunemente  incorrono  gli  uomini;  ed,  amando  persona 
atta  a  conoscere  e  cercando  in  ogni  modo  che  puo  di  piacerli,  bisogna  di  nécessita  che 
in  tutte  le  opère  sue  cerchi  degnificarsi  e  farsi  eccellente  tra  gli  altri,  seguitando  opere 
virtuose  per  farsi  piii  degno  che  puo  di  quella  che  lui  stima  sopra  all'altre  degnissima" 
(p.  302).  In  other  words,  the  justification  presented  for  love  is  that  it  promotes 
excellence  in  the  one  who  seeks  it,  just  as  the  Epistola  tells  us  that  immortal  renown 
—  that  conferred  by  poets  —  promotes  excellence  in  men. 

The  passion  of  love  is  also  justified  in  the  Comento  as  "naturale,"  suggesting  another 
interesting  similarity  to  the  Epistola.  This  presentation  is  clearly  derived,  not  from  the 
stilnovisti,  but  from  Ficino;^^  and  as  Ficino  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  Neoplatonic 
interpretation  of  Cavalcanti's  poetry,  this  explains  also  the  emphasis  on  Cavalcanti  in 
the  Comento.^  In  the  Epistola  too,  Cavalcanti  receives  the  most  lengthy  mention,  and 
in  both  cases  the  canzone  on  the  nature  of  love  is  singled  out  for  the  highest  praise. 
The  preference  for  Cavalcanti  in  the  Epistola  has  been  noted  by  several  scholars,  amonj; 
them  Rossi  in  his  volume  on  the  Quattrocento:  "Ne  tale  simpatia  per  la  dotta  eleganza 
del  primo  amico  di  Dante  fa  meraviglia  in  Lorenzo;  perché  se  i  lirici  dugentisti,  privi 
dei  libri  del  divino  Platone,  non  giunsero  all'altissima  concezione  dell'amore  celeste, 
tutte  platoniche  .  .  .  sono  le  loro  considerazioni  intorno  all'amore,  e  gli  effetti  morali 
che  gli  attribuiscono  suU'animo  umano  sono  già  tutti  accennati  dal  filosofo  ateniese." 
Bigi,  persuaded  of  Poliziano's  authorship  of  the  Epistola,  notes  here  "senza  dubbio  la 
presenza  di  una  poetica,  in  cui  I'eco  dell'ammirazione  ficiniana  per  le  dottrine  specie 
del  Cavalcanti  ...  si  mescola  a  quel  gusto  della  'delicatezza,"  della  aristocratica  e  vivact; 
raffinatezza  sentimentale  e  stilistica,  che  è  proprio  del  Poliziano  e  che  non  è  estraneo 
a  Lorenzo  .  .  .  ".  Cotton,  attempting  to  link  the  Epistola  with  various  works  by 
Poliziano,  admits  that  in  the  Nutricia  "egli  accenna  appena  alia  poesia  volgare  di  Dante, 
Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  e  Guido  Cavalcanti. '"^^ 

In  fact,  not  only  is  the  emphasis  the  same  in  the  two  works;  there  are  also  notable 
similarities  of  detail  in  the  references  to  Cavalcanti,  as  "sottilissimo  dialettico  e  filosofo 
del  suo  secolo  prestantissimo"  {Epistola,  p.  6),  and  "quella  sottilissima  canzone  di 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  uomo  al  tempo  suo  riputato  primo  dialettico  che  fussi  al  mondo" 
{Comento,  p.  305).  Furthermore,  while  the  Epistola  points  out  that  his  canzone  was 
such  that  "nella  sua  età  di  tanto  pregio  fu  giudicata,  che  da  tre  suoi  contemporanei, 
prestantissimi  filosofi,  fra  li  quali  era  il  romano  Egidio,  fu  dottissimamente  commentata 
(pp.  6-7),  in  the  Comento  Lorenzo  tells  us  that  "io  ho  letto  di  Egidio  Romano  e  Dino 
del  Garbo,  eccellentissimi  filosofi,  sopra  quella  sottilissima  canzone  .  .  ."  (p.  305). 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Epistola  does  reflect  Lorenzo's  demonstrated  attitudes 
and  interests,  and  also  bears  many  similarities,  both  in  type  of  argument  and  in  detail,  j 
to  the  Comento  on  his  own  sonnets.  The  similarities  are  particularly  important  because 
the  Comento  and  the  Epistola  are  the  two  major  defenses  of  the  volgare,  written 
themselves  in  the  vernacular,  of  the  period.  Furthermore,  as  Bigi  stresses,  "opera 
ostentamente  erudita,  la  prosa  del  Comento  presuppone  numerose  fonti  letterarie  e 
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filosofiche-scientifiche;"^^  yet  if  we  accept  this  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  C omenta, 
some  of  the  negative  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  Lorenzo's  author- 
ship of  the  Epistola  —  the  work's  erudition,  and  its  familiar  yet  innovative  use  of  its 
sources  —  must  be  abandoned.  On  the  positive  side,  we  have  seen  that  those  attitudes 
which  seem  most  original  in  the  Epistola,  as  well  as  its  reflections  of  cultural  context, 
are  particularly  meaningful  with  respect  to  Lorenzo's  unique  position  as  poet-patron- 
head  of  state.  The  glorification  in  the  Epistola  of  the  role  of  the  prince-patron,  adduced 
in  support  of  Poliziano's  authorship,  and  the  stress  on  utilita,  on  the  function  of 
poetry  within  a  wider  civic  context,  are  consistent  with  Lorenzo's  own  conception  of 
his  role.  His  added  dimension  of  statesman  makes  the  relationship  between  Tuscan 
and  classical  history  which  the  Epistola  suggests  especially  noteworthy,  particularly  as 
the  major  early  vernacular  poets  were  widely  viewed  as  proponents  of  civic  ideals.'*^ 
Before  accepting  the  attribution  to  Poliziano,  Maier  noted  that  in  the  Epistola  "de 
fait  il  est  difficile  de  déterminer  avec  précision  la  part  qui  revient  à  chacun  dans  ce 
travail, "^^  and  the  various  efforts  to  establish  Poliziano's  authorship,  which  have  been 
widely  accepted,  have  not  resolved  the  difficulty.  The  attribution  to  Lorenzo  too,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  plausible  on  several  counts;  and  as  the  letter  is  written  in  the  first 
person,  in  response  to  a  request  made  by  Frederic  to  Lorenzo,  the  case  for  Lorenzo's 
own  authorship  is  such  that  the  question  of  the  attribution  of  the  Epistola,  with  all 
its  important  implications,  should  not  yet  be  considered  closed. 
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Machiavelli  and  History:  A  Note  on  the  Proemium  to  Discourses  II 

Thomas  Flanagan 


The  Dedication  to  the  Discorsi  and  t^ie  Proemia  to  the  first  two  books  are  extraordinarily 
important  for  a  proper  interpretation  of  that  work;  for  in  all  three  places  Machiavelli, 
stepping  out  of  his  role  as  commentator  on  Livy,  directly  addresses  his  reader,  pointing 
out  the  importance  and  novelty  of  what  he  is  presenting  and  even  urging  the  reader  to 
act  on  this  new  teaching.  Since  these  three  statements  are  obviously  so  critical,  they 
should  be  read  very  carefully;  therefore  I  feel  justified  in  calling  attention  to  a  passage  in 
the  Proemium  to  the  Second  Book,  which  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  properly 
explained.  ^  The  passage  deals  with  the  question  of  whether  the  present  must  remain 
inferior  to  the  past.  Machiavelli  concludes  that  on  the  whole  "the  world  has  always  been 
in  the  same  condition,"  and  presumably  always  will  be;  but  the  balance  of  good  and 
evil  can  shift  according  to  place  and  time: 

.  .  .  the  world's  virtue  (virtu)  first  found  a  home  in 
Assyria,  then  flourished  in  Media  and  later  in  Persia, 
and  at  length  arrived  in  Italy  and  Rome.  And,  if 
since  the  Roman  empire  there  has  been  no  other  which 
has  lasted,  and  in  which  the  world's  virtue  has  been 
centered,  one  none  the  less  finds  it  distributed 
amongst  many  nations  where  men  lead  virtuous  lives 
(si  viveva  virtuosamente). 

As  the  source  of  this  passage,  Father  Leslie  Walker,  following  Alexander  Krappe, 
draws  attention  to  a  place  in  De  fortuna  romanorum  where  Plutarch  speaks  of  the 
migration  of  tyche  (not  arete)  around  the  world. ^  Now  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  the  passages;  and  the  relation  between /or^«wa  and  virtu  is  so  intimate  that 
Plutarch's  description  of  the  travels  of  the  former  could  well  have  inspired  Machiavelli's 
account  of  the  latter.  Yet  Plutarch's  text  is  worth  citing  to  suggest  that  there  is  one 
important  difference: 

.  .  .  even  so  Fortune,  when  she  had  deserted  the 
Persians  and  Assyrians,  had  flitted  lightly  over 
Macedonia,  and  had  quickly  shaken  off  Alexander, 
made  her  way  through  Egypt  and  Syria,  conveying 
kingships  here  and  there;  and  turning  about,  she 
would  often  exalt  the  Carthaginians.  But  when  she 
was  approaching  the  Palatine  and  crossing  the  Tiber, 
it  appears  that  she  took  off  her  wings,  stepped  out 
of  her  sandals,  and  abandoned  her  untrustworthy 
and  unstable  globe.  ^ 

Where  Machiavelli  speaks  only  of  four  habitations  of  virtu,  Platarch  lists  seven 
empires  where  fortuna  has  resided.  The  difference  between  four  and  seven  would 
hardly  seem  significant  except  for  one  fact:  the  four  empires  listed  by  Machiavelli  - 
Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Rome  —  constitute  an  easily  recognizable  variation  on  the 
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four-monarchy  theme  of  medieval  historiography. 

The  notion  of  the  four  successive  world  monarchies  is  perhaps  best  known  from  the 
apocalypse  of  Daniel  (2:  31-45  and  7:  1-14),  which  was  produced  in  the  Maccabaean 
struggle  against  Antiochus  IV  (165-160  B.C.).  The  four  beasts  of  Daniel's  vision  are 
generally  interpreted  as  representing  the  Chaldean,  Median,  Persian  and  Macedonian 
(specifically  Seleucid)  empires;  the  first  three  are  already  past,  while  the  last  is  about 
to  be  destroyed  and  to  be  followed  by  the  reign  of  the  "Son  of  Man"  coming  down 
from  "the  clouds  of  heaven."  After  Daniel,  the  structure  of  the  apocalyptic  vision  re- 
mains fixed,  but  the  designation  of  the  empires  becomes  fluid,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  successor  states  and  the  rise  of  Rome  introduced  more  possibilities.  The 
prophecy  had  wide  currency  under  the  Roman  Empire  in  underground  or  resistance 
circles,  primarily  but  not  exclusively  among  the  Jews;"'"  and  from  that  source  it  passed 
into  medieval  historiography  through  Jerome  and  Orosius.  Along  with  the  "world- 
week"  preferred  by  Augustine,  the  theory  of  the  four  monarchies  was  one  of  the 
fixed  points  of  medieval  consciousness.  There  is  no  reason  to  attempt  to  catalogue  all 
instances  of  it,^  for  they  would  run  into  hundreds.  It  was  simply  a  piece  of  conven- 
tional wisdom,  almost  as  firmly  rooted  as  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  universe. 
Furthermore,  it  retained  its  vitality  until  well  into  the  sixteenth  century;  Bodin  still 
thought  it  worthy  of  an  elaborate  refutation  in  his  M ethodus  (1566).  Thus  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  Machiavelli  was  familiar  with  the  conception. 

Yet  clearly  Machiavelli  is  not  using  the  four-monarchy  theory  in  any  traditional 
way  in  this  passage  from  the  Discorsi;  one  may  doubt  whether  he  is  "using"  it  at  all. 
He  does  not  mention  God  or  providence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  I  would  speculate  that  his  list  of  four  monarchies  may  very  well 
have  been  unconscious  in  origin;  MachiaveUi  may  have  picked  precisely  those  four 
simply  because  that  enumeration  was  familiar  to  him.  The  eschatological  context  may 
not  have  been  in  his  mind  at  all.  Yet  whether  or  not  Machiavelli's  choice  was  con- 
sciously significant  to  him,  it  speaks  to  us;  often  the  most  important  features  of  a 
man's  thought  are  precisely  those  of  which  he  is  not  aware  because  they  form  part  of 
a  more  general  background.  I  would  offer  the  following  comments,  therefore,  on  this 
passage  : 

1)  Machiavelli's  use  of  the  four-monarchy  theme  shows  how 
religious  conceptions  are  not  abandoned,  but  rather 
retained  and  sublimated,  when  a  thinker's  attention 
turns  away  from  religion  toward  empirical  questions. 
Machiavelli  does  not  replace  the  Christian  view  of 
history  with  no  view;  instead  he  adapts  a  religious 
scheme  to  secular  needs.  Virtii  emerges  as  the  central 
principle  in  place  of  divine  Providence,  Machiavelli's 
substitution  is  thus  paradigmatic  for  all  the  modern 
philosophies  of  history  which  have  securlarized  one  or 
another  of  the  Christian  historical  interpretations. 

2)  The  passage  illustrates  very  neatly  the  changing  attitude 
of  the  Renaissance  toward  the  future.  In  the  Christian 
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^  four-monarchy  construction,  the  Roman  Empire  is  the  last 

great  achievement  of  secular  history.  The  fifth  kingdom 
is  either  already  present  in  Christianity  (Orosius),  or 
else  it  is  to  be  expected  as  the  millenium  which  will  put 
an  end  to  history.  In  either  case,  secular  history  has 
nothing  more  to  offer;  we  live  in  the  old  age  of  the  world. 
But  Machiavelli  clearly  holds  out  the  prospect  that  a 
fifth  empire,  as  it  were,  may  be  in  store.  Virtu  is 
scattered  at  present,  but  it  does  not  have  to  remain 
that  way.  Machiavelli's  own  teaching,  he  suggests, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  "young  men"  reading  his 
work  to  imitate  the  virtii  of  the  ancient  Romans 
"whenever  fortune  provides  them  with  occasion  for  so 
doing."^ 
Machiavelli  has  often  been  called  the  first  modern  political  theorist.  It  would  obvious- 
ly be  going  too  far  to  call  him  also  the  "first  modern  philosopher  of  history,"  for  his 
historical  views  are  implicit  rather  than  fully  worked  out.  But  I  suggest  that  if  we 
compare  this  passage  from  the  Discorsi  to  the  traditional  Christian  uses  of  the  four- 
monarchy  theme,  we  can  see  in  Machiavelli  two  features  which  later  become  crucial 
for  modern  consciousness:  the  secularization  of  religious  views  of  history,  and  futurism 
within  that  perspective. 

The  University  of  Calgary 

Notes 

1  I  have  looked  through  the  most  prominent 
twentieth-century  authors  on  Machiavelli 
without  finding  any  reference  to  the  point  I 
make  below.  Authorities  consulted  included 
Chabod,  Russo,  Sasso,  Janni,  Prezzolini,  Ercole, 
Alderisio,  Mossini,  Olschki,  Butterfield,  Walker, 
Mazzeo,  Anglo,  Felix  Gilbert,  Baron,  Cioffari, 
Hexter,  Strauss,  Whitfield,  Renaudet,  Meinecke, 
Mayer  —  to  name  only  the  more  important. 

2  Alexander  Krappe,  "Quelque  sources  grecques 

de  Niccolo  Machiavelli,"  Etudes  Italiennes  (1924); 
Leslie  Walker,  The  Discourses  of  Niccolo 
Machiavelli,  (2  vols.;  London,  1950),  II,  92. 

3  De  fortuna  romanorum,  317  F-318  A  —  English 
by  Frank  Babbitt,  Loeb  Classical  Library, 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1957). 

4  Joseph  Ward  Swain,  "The  Theory  of  the  Four 
Monarchies:  Opposition  History  under  the 
Roman  Empire,"  Classical  Philology,  35 
(1940)  pp.  1-21. 

5  J.H.J,  van  der  Pot,  De  Periodisering  der 
Geschiedenis,  (den  Haag,  1951),  pp.  76-83,  lists 
many  occurrences  from  classical  times  even 

to  the  eighteenth  century.  His  bibliographical 
footnotes  refer  to  the  earlier  literature  on  the 
subject. 

6  "...  .  qualcunque  volta  la  fortuna  ne  dessi  loro 
occasione." 
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Jerome  Mazzaro.  Transformations  in  the  Renaissance  English  Lyric.  Ithaca  and  London: 
Cornell  University  Press.  1970.  Pp.  x,  214.  $6.75 

The  starting  point  of  Jerome  Mazzaro's  new  book  is  the  movement  of  the  Renaissance 
English  Lyric  from  a  basically  musical  to  a  rhetorical  form,  and  his  main  concern  is  to 
relate  this  movement  to  deeper  changes  in  contemporary  thought.  He  traces  the  j 

development  of  the  lyric  from  Skelton  to  Donne,  but  he  works  much  less  in  terms  of   ^ 
literary  history  and  genre  criticism  than  with  the  history  of  ideas.  His  intention  is  to     h 
correct  the  bias  of  those  critics  who  'explain'  the  lyric  by  summarising  its  tendencies 
into  neat  categories  and  trends  from  the  benefit  of  their  hindsight,  instead  of  trying,  as 
he  does,  to  approach  the  Renaissance  through  those  assumptions  and  presuppositions 
that  its  writers  themselves  made. 

The  book  is  in  five  chapters  with  considerable  overlapping  of  content,  intended  not 
as  'simple  exposition'  but  as  a  method  analogous  to  'the  interpenetrating  planes  of 
cubist  painting'  (viii).  Mazzaro  explores  first  the  shift  from  a  medieval  view  of  the  rela- 
tions between  realities  {res)  and  words  {verba)  based  on  St.  Augustine's  compromise 
in  De  Musica  between  the  Ciceronian  tradition  of  a  rhetoric  based  on  eloquence  and 
the  Platonic  notion  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence  based  on  truth  to  the  Renaissance  view 
which  exalted  a  rhetoric  where  the  emphasis  was  on  elocutio,  and  centred,  whether  or 
not  in  agreement,  on  Cicero.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  love  conventions  of 
the  Renaissance  lyric  and  Mazzaro  maintains  that,  despite  the  challenges  of  Petrarch- 
anism,  the  English  poets  basically  retained  native  notions  of  love,  not  adopting  except 
temporarily  the  Italian  ideas  of  true  love  existing  outside  marriage  and  enduring  beyond 
Reason  or  death,  and  of  woman  as  the  intermediary  between  man  and  God,  in  whom 
ideal  beauty,  which  dwells  in  the  perfection  of  proportions,  can  exist.  Skelton,  Wyatt, 
and  especially  Surrey,  steer  the  lyric  away  from  any  tendencies  to  see  man's  life  and 
human  love  as  metaphors  for  a  struggle  towards  some  greater  reality,  in  their  firm 
insistence  on  the  world  as  real.  But  Petrarchanism,  with  its  reverence  for  antiquity  and 
its  intense  admiration  for  Cicero's  Latin,  did  exercise  considerable  influence  in  England 
on  the  concept  of  imitation.  Mazzaro's  discussion  of  imitation,  and  of  Ciceronianism, 
tries  to  explain  why  Sidney  seemed  so  original  to  his  contemporaries  but  so  derivative 
to  many  modern  critics.  He  relates  Sidney's  achievement  in  creating  the  persona  of 
Astrophel  to  his  use  of  the  Aristotelian  'predicaments',  which  stress  man's  accidents 
and  categories  rather  than  his  general  nature,  and  also  to  the  growing  individualism, 
the  impulse  for  sustained  self-examination  which  found  so  apt  a  vehicle  in  the  sonnet 
sequence.  The  fourth  chapter  deals  at  length  with  the  parallel  transformations  in 
music,  its  growing  separation  from  poetry,  and  the  triumph  in  England  of  instrumental 
over  vocal  music.  Finally,  he  deals  briefly  with  Donne's  poetry,  where  in  general  logical 
structures  militate  against  the  kind  of  repetition  demanded  by  lyrics  for  music,  and 
with  the  influence  on  some  modern  poets  of  T.S.  Eliot's  discussion  of  Donne. 

This  is  a  very  ambitious  book,  exciting  to  read  for  its  wealth  of  ideas  and  new 
connections,  but  at  the  same  time  exasperating.  The  style  is  often  too  dense  and 
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overloaded  for  ready  comprehension,  and  the  progression  of  thought  hard  to  follow. 
The  vocabulary  tends  towards  jargon  and  pomposity:  'With  the  abolishment  of  these 
linear  connections  of  grammar,  emotions  are  left  only  with  their  vertical,  Faustian 
projections'  (p.  133).  The  fact  that  the  author  has  chosen  to  give  not  footnotes  but 
references  at  the  back  in  an  effort  to  evoke  'the  liveliness  of  several  voices  contribut- 
ing to  the  argument'  (x),  does  not  help,  and  this  reader  could  have  benefited  from 
more  precise  annotation.  The  range  of  reference  is  wide,  and  Mazzaro  draws  not  only 
upon  Renaissance  music,  philosophy  and  (briefly)  art  to  substantiate  his  theories,  but 
also  upon  less  predictable  sources  such  as  Emile  Durkheim,  Roland  Barthes,  Homer 
and  Joyce.  For  the  open-minded  reader  the  book  may  be  very  stimulating. 

SANDRA  S.  HOLE,  University  of  Toronto 


Donald  R.  Kelley,  Foundations  of  Modern  Historical  Scholarship:  Language,  Law  and 
History  in  the  French  Renaissance.  New  York  and  London:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1970.  Pp.  321. 

This  is  a  most  ambitious  book,  the  main  thesis  of  which  is  that  "the  humanists  of  the 
Renaissance  were  the  first  men  to  make  a  conscious  and  concerted  effort  to  revive  a 
dead  past  with  some  appreciation  of  temporal  perspective  and  willingness  to  examine 
antiquity  in  its  own  terms".  The  formidable  task  which  Professor  Kelley  set  for 
himself  was  to  trace  this  development  of  "historicism"  in  the  elaborate  interrelation- 
ships of  Renaissance  scholars  and  their  scholarly  pursuits.  Beginning  with  Lorenzo 
Valla  and  ending  with  Pasquier  the  author  has  attempted  not  only  to  describe  the 
work  but  to  follow  the  complex  philosophical  and  methodological  concerns  of 
philologists,  archivists,  legists  and  historians  in  sixteenth-century  France. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  concerns  itself  with  Italian 
influences,  especially  that  of  Lorenzo  Valla.  The  second  part  of  the  book  traces  the 
influence  of  philological  studies  on  the  study  of  law  and  includes  chapters  devoted  to 
Guillaume  Budé,  Andrea  Alciato  and  François  Baudouin.  Part  three  studies  the 
influences  on  historical  writing  of  medieval  traditions  represented  by  canonists,  legists 
and  archivists.  Finally  the  last  section  of  the  book  follows  the  development  of  national 
history  in  France  with  special  attention  to  the  work  of  Pierre  Pithou  and  Etienne 
Pasquier,  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  historical  scholarship.  Professor  Kelley 
concludes  his  book  with  an  admirably  judicious  summation  of  his  thesis.  There  is  also 
a  useful  alphabetical  subject  index. 

Of  particular  interest  to  this  reader  were  the  sections  dealing  with  the  tenacity  of 
custom  law  and  the  growth  of  gallican  sentiment,  symptoms  or  by-products  of  a  grow- 
ing nationalism  in  France  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  the 
nationalistic  phenomenon  can  scarcely  be  divorced  from  any  of  the  scholarly  concerns, 
procedures  and  philosophies  of  this  generation. 

If  this  book  has  a  flaw  it  is  that  the  thesis  so  admirably  set  out  in  the  Introduction 
and  Conclusion  and  so  clearly  apparent  in  the  Table  of  Contents  is  often  lost  sight  of 
in  the  detail  of  the  chapters.    One  has  the  impression  that  one  is  reading  a  collection 
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of  carefully  documented  essays  the  interconnections  of  which  have  been  left  largely 
understated  or  unstated.  In  his  Preface,  the  author  has  recognized  himself  the  great 
difficulty  in  mastering  so  much  material  in  so  many  scholarly  areas.  While  this  book  isj 
informative,  well-documented  and  scholarly,  it  could  have  been  made  more  exciting 
and  readable  had  the  author  spent  more  time  digesting,  selecting  and  synthesizing  his 
material. 

C.  EDWARD  RATHE,  York  University 


II  Boiardo  e  la  critica  contemporanea.  Atti  del  convegno  di  studi  su  Matteo  Maria 
Boiardo.  Scandiano-Reggio  Emilia  25-27  aprile  1969.  A  cura  di  Giuseppe  Anceschi. 
Firenze:  Olschki,  1970.  Pp.  vii,  542.  It.  L.  8.000. 

Seventy-five  years  after  the  last  congress  on  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  held  on  November 
16,  1894  to  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  poet's  death,  a  new  and  longer 
celebration  took  place  in  Scandiano  and  Reggio  Emilia  in  the  Spring  of  1969.  Tht  Studi 
su  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  edited  by  Naborre  Campanini  in  Bologna  for  Zanichelli  in  the 
same  year  1894,  were  not  necessarily  the  proceedings  of  that  first  congress,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  essays  which  illustrated  the  life  and  the  various  writings  of  the 
Count  of  Scandiano.  By  the  same  token,  Giuseppe  Anceschi  is  now  editing  only  the 
papers  presented  at  the  last  celebration  (but  not  all  of  them:  at  least  one,  read  by 
Carlo  Muscetta,  is  not  included),  leaving  out  discussions  and  other  interventions. 

The  thirty-five  essays  appear  in  the  volume  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  authors' 
names;  it  will  be  more  useful  for  the  reader,  however,  to  list  them  here  according  to 
content.    Two  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  historical  environment  of  the  poet 
(Padoa,  Rombaldi);  others  deal  with  his  fortune  in  various  periods  or  the  attitude  of 
individual  critics  towards  his  works  (particularly  the  Orlando  Innamorato):  in  XVI 
century  (Dionisotti),  in  XIX  century  Italy  (Anceschi,  Barilli,  Macchioni  Jodi,  Serra  1), 
in  France  (Cordié,  Façon,  Spaziani),  in  Spain  (Caravaggi),  in  England  and  America 
(Mirollo)  and  even  in  Rumania  (Drimba).  The  Amorum  Libri  is  examined  in  connection 
with  other  lyrical  poets  of  XV  century  (Pasquini,  Tissoni  Benvenuti);  in  a  similar  way, 
Boiardo's  Latin  poetry  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Emilian 
environment  (Bigi),  his  letters  are  seen  in  the  background  of  XV  century  epistolari 
(Doglio),  and  Timone  in  relation  to  the  Lucian  dialogue  (Aurigemma)  and  to  the  more 
famous  Shakespearean  play  (Bergel).  One  essay  concerns  Boiardo's  translation  of 
Apuleius'  Golden  Ass  (Ragni)  and  another  the  popular  poems  of  ms.Vat.Lat.  11255 
(Bronzini). 

The  largest  number  of  essays  deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Orlando  Innamorato. 
The  following  aspects  of  Boiardo's  masterpiece  are  examined:  the  first  extant  edition 
(Vianello),  the  language  (Medici);  its  relationship  with  other  poets  and  works,  such  as 
Vergil's  Aeneid  (Paratore),  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Boccaccio's  Filocolo  and  Fazio 
degli  Uberti's  Dittamondo  (Alhaique  Pettinelli),  Dante's  Comedy  (Cremante),  Tasso 
(Petrocchi);  some  specific  passages  (Moretti,  Serra  2,  Tortoreto);  the  technique  of 
coordinating  the  various  stories  (Franceschetti),  even  as  a  numerical  sequence  (Rastelli); 
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the  poetical  structure  as  a  result  of  the  author's  narrative  and  lyrical  attitudes  (De 
Robertis);  the  cultural  significance  in  the  humanistic  context  (Ponte,  Ruggieri). 

The  scope  of  this  review  does  not  allow  for  an  adequate  evaluation  of  all  the  essays 
in  this  volume.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  several  of  them  are  an  extremely 
relevant  and  interesting  addition  to  Boiardo  criticism.  All  scholars,  not  only  of  the 
r^ount  of  Scandiano,  but  also  of  Italian  Renaissance  culture  and  literature  will  find  the 
reading  of  this  book  a  very  stimulating  and  rewarding  experience. 

ANTONIO  FRANCESCHETTI,  University  of  Toronto 


Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  The  Complete  Poems  of  Michelangelo.  Tr.  with  notes  and 
introduction  by  Joseph  Tusiani.  New  York:  Humanities  Press,  1969.  Pp.  Ixiii,  145. 

The  translation  of  poetry,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  is  a  literary  and 
linguistic  trial  by  fire  in  which  even  the  few  really  competent  in  this  discipline  do  not 
always  come  off  perfectly  safe.  Michelangelo's  poetry,  moreover,  as  Professor  Tusiani 
observes  in  the  "Introduction"  to  the  present  English  edition,  poses  a  particular 
challenge.  Lexical  and  syntactical  difficulties  have  already  created  "pitiful  traps"  for 
many  a  seasoned  translator's  efforts  to  "capture  the  power"  of  Michelangelo's  poetic 
inspiration,  "and  not  the  roughness  of  his  dress."  Professor  Tusiani's  own  attempted 
solution  has  been  twofold:  to  stress  lexical  connotation  rather  than  denotation,  and 
to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  original  rhythm  and  rime  patterns. 

"Michelangelo's  poetry  .  .  .because  of  its  structural  difficulties,  can  baffle  the  ear  of 
the  keenest  Italian  reader."  Ironically,  this  statement  is  also  conversely  true.  Professor 
Tusiani's  translations,  syntactically  and  lexically,  can,  and  often  do,  "baffle  the  ear"  of 
the  most  ordinary  English  reader.  Uncommon  inversions,  as  in  "some  old  holy  man" 
(167),  and  awkward  ellipses:  "Forever  in  my  unworthy  ready  arms"  (47)  are  not 
infrequent.  The  metrical  effects  are  often  curiously  Procrustean:  the  stretching  out  of 
smoothly  accented  but  poetically  insignificant  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  the  forcing  of  ideas  into  a  straitened  mold:  "Sweetness  can  stop  even  a  serpent's 
mouth/  Just  as  sour  grapes  bind  the  teeth  in  my  mouth'\  (36)  Lexical  substitutions 
sometimes  lessen  the  emotional  impact,  as  when  the  lover's  quasi-religious  "fede"  is 
metamorphosized  into  a  "trick"  (36);  or  they  create  anew  the  obscurities  that  the 
translator  is  trying  to  avoid,  as  when  the  words  of  personified  "Infelicità"  "ben  ama 
chi  ben  arde,  ov'io  dimoro"  become  "Love  only  grows  together  with  your  sore".  (47). 

Professor  Tusiani's  silence  about  Creighton  Gilbert's  English  translation  of  Michel- 
angelo's complete  poems  in  1963,  and  about  Enzo  Girardi's  1967  edition  of  the  Rime 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his  "Introduction",  written  in  1959,  was  not 
updated.  A  translator  would  hardly  bypass  either  scholar's  introductory  notes,  or 
Girardi's  prose  transliterations  which,  for  the  present  edition  in  particular,  could  have 
clarified  many  of  the  suppositions  and  generalizations  about  themes  and  metaphorical 
allusions. 

At  those  moments  when  the  English  phrasing  is  simplest,  and  least  self-conscious 
about  its  supposed  obligation  to  recreate  the  poet's  spirit  in  the  original  metrical 
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patterns,  it  approaches  most  closely  to  Michelangelo's  transparent  candour  and  fiery 
intensity.  On  occasion  the  reader  is  swept  up  into  lyrical-or  agonized-  confrontation 
with  the  soul  of  the  creator;  one  could  only  wish  that  such  occasions  were  more 
numerous. 

CAROL  LINDHOLM,  University  of  Toronto 


Charles  B.  Schmitt.  A  Critical  Survey  and  Bibliography  of  Studies  on  Renaissance 
Aristotelianism  1958-1969.  Padova:  Editrice  Antenore,  1971.  Pp.  196.  L.  3000. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  pervasive  intellectual  influence  in  the  Renaissance  period  was 
Aristotelianism,  or  "the  varieties  of  Aristotelianism"  as  the  author  of  this  study  puts      \\ 
it.  In  one  way  or  another  Aristotle  and  his  commentators  affected  every  area  of 
European  intellectual  endeavor  during  c.  1400-c.  1650,  the  period  under  discussion  in 
this  bibliography.  The  author,  at  present  a  research  fellow  in  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  science  at  the  University  of  Leeds,  has  analysed  the  scholarship  on  Renaissance 
Aristotelianism  for  the  period  1958-1969,  surveying  over  600  items,  including  a  number 
of  unpublished  dissertations  by  Kristeller's  students  at  Columbia.  These  studies,  primar- 
ily in  the  periodical  literature,  cover  the  history  of  Renaissance  Aristotelianism  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  especially  Italy,  England,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and 
Poland. 

A  quick  review  of  the  dominant  general  interpretations  begins  the  book.  Then  after 
reviewing  bibliographical  works,  editions,  translations,  and  textual  criticism,  he  moves 
on  to  the  secondary  literature.  In  each  case  he  groups  them  into  subject  and  geograph- 
ical categories,  and  systematically  works  his  way  from  the  general  to  the  particular. 
Always  the  author  keeps  in  mind  the  needs  of  scholars  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Schmitt's 
Survey  also  lives  up  to  its  title  of  "critical":  he  does  not  hesitate  to  evaluate,  to  point 
out  inadequacies,  and  to  take  issue.  All  this  is  quite  useful  for,  indeed,  there  is  much 
mistaken  information  abroad  on  even  such  a  key  figure  as  Pomponazzi.  And  even 
when  one  disagrees  with  the  author,  his  comments  are  intelligent  and  a  good  point  of 
reference. 

In  the  last  chapter  he  notes  areas  where  future  work  needs  to  be  done.  Especially 
needed  is  basic  research  behind  the  walls  of  Renaissance  universities:  what  was  taught? 
who  were  the  professors?  what  was  their  background?  Schmitt  also  points  out  that 
the  problem  of  what  he  aptly  calls  "the  escape  from  the  Aristotelian  predicament"  in 
the  late  Renaissance  needs  more  study.  Even  while  intellectuals  sought  to  demolish 
the  Aristotelian  worldview,  they  sometimes  used  Aristotelian  cudgels,  a  kind  of 
intellectual  cannibalism.  Finally,  the  bibliography  is  simply  organized  and  the  index 
accurate,  making  the  book  easy  to  use. 

This  reader  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  scholarship  (including  Schmitt's  own 
contributions)  done  in  the  past  dozen  years.  The  author  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  providing  this  guide  to  it,  and  the  publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  for  making 
it  available  for  less  than  $5. 

PAUL  F.  GRENDLER,  University  of  Toronto 
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Theodore  S.  Beardsley,  Jr.  Hispano-Classical  Translations  Printed  Between  1482  and 
1699.  Duquesne  Studies  Philological  Series,  Vol.  12.  Pittsburgh:  Duquesne  University 
Press,  1970.  Pp.  xi,  176.  $7.95. 

This  is  a  book  that  has  long  been  needed.  Heretofore  the  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Spanish  translations  of  classical  works  have  been  Marcelino  Menéndez 
y  Pelayo's  two  works,  Bibliograft'a  hispano-latina  clasica,  ed.  Enrique  Sanchez  Reyes. 
10  vols.  (Santander,  1950-1953)  and  the  Biblioteca  de  traductores  espanoles,  ed. 
Enrique  Sanchez  Reyes.  4  vols.  (Santander,  1952-1953).  While  both  of  these  works 
retain  their  value  as  important  bibliographical  sources  for  classical  scholarship  in 
Spain,  the  former  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  Spanish  translations,  and  the 
latter  is  not  limited  to  translations  of  classical  works.  Moreover,  both  works  were 
compiled  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  therefore  lack  newly  discovered  data 
regarding  translations  and  translators. 

Other  sources  of  information  on  Spanish  translations  of  classical  works  are  book- 
dealers'  catalogues  and  manuals  (especially  those  of  Palau  and  Vindel),  partial  lists 
contained  in  general  studies  of  the  classical  tradition  (for  example,  Maria  Rosa  Lida 
de  Malkiel,  "La  tradicion  clasica  en  Espana,"  Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispanica, 
V  [1951] ,  183-223),  and  various  monographs  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  individual 
classical  authors  in  Spain  or  to  the  work  of  sundry  Spanish  humanists.  One  of  the 
great  merits  of  Beardsley's  book  is  that  it  assembles  and  digests  pertinent  information 
scattered  in  other  sources  —  but  it  does  much  more  than  that.  Beardsley  has  dis- 
covered and  added  much  new  material,  and,  because  he  has  examined  personally  the 
majority  of  the  Spanish  translations  (both  the  first  editions  and  reprintings),  he  has 
been  able  to  rectify  numerous  errors. 

The  book  contains  the  following  sections:  "A  Chronology  of  Printed  Hispano- 
Classical  Translations  (1482-1699),"  "Annotations,"  and  "An  Evaluation  of  the 
Publication  Data."  It  also  includes  several  Appendices  (mainly  indices)  and  a  Selected 
Bibliography.  The  Chronology  lists  the  translations  by  century:  the  fifteenth  century 
comprises  15  items,  the  sixteenth  century  108  (nos.  16-123),  and  the  seventeenth 
century  93  (nos.  124-216).  The  total  number  of  216  translations  would,  of  course,  be 
much  greater  if  Beardsley  did  not  adhere  to  a  strict  definition  of  "classical"  works. 
Two  later  Latin  writers,  St.  Augustine  and  Boethius,  both  of  whom  enjoyed  great 
prestige  during  the  Renaissance  and  Golden  Age,  are  not  included.  Boethius'  De 
Consolatione  philosophiae,  for  example,  was  translated  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala  and  as  late  as  1665  by  Esteban  Manuel  de  Villegas. 

In  the  chronological  listing  of  the  translations,  the  name  of  the  original  author  is 
given,  followed  by  the  short  title,  the  name  of  the  translator,  the  place  and  date  of 
publication  (but  not  the  publisher),  and  the  libraries  in  which  the  first  edition  and 
reprintings  are  located.  If  no  copies  are  known  to  be  extant,  the  source  of  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  existence  of  the  translation  is  indicated.  It  should  be  noted 
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that  Bcardsley  does  not  purport  to  give  a  complete  bibliographical  description  of  the 
translations,  and  for  that  reason  his  work  will  be  helpful  but  not  authoritative  in  settling 
any  disputes  that  arise  over  the  priority  of  alleged  "first"  editions  or  reprintings. 

The  section  on  Annotations  is  impressive  because  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  researcl 
that  has  gone  into  it.  The  scholarly  literature  on  each  translation  is  carefully  examined 
and,  when  pertinent,  briefly  quoted.  A  very  few  slips  have  been  detected  in  this 
section:  No.  24,  p.  30,  Juan  II  of  Castile  died  in  1454,  not  1456  (correct  on  pp.  122 
and  129).  No.  141,  p.  30,  Menéndez  y  Pelayo  did  not  "edit"  Sebastian  Mey's  Fabulario 
(a  collection  of  fables  by  Aesop  and  others)  in  the  Ortgenes  de  la  novela,  but  quoted 
the  titles  of  the  fables  and  their  morals,  in  rhymed  couplets;  and,  in  order  to  give 
examples  of  Mey's  style,  he  reproduced  the  text  of  a  few  fables.  No.  153,  p.  76, 
Francisco  Cascales,  Tablas  poéticas  (Murcia,  1617),  about  which  Beardsley  says,  "No 
reprints  of  the  work  are  known,"  was  republished  by  Antonio  de  Sancha  in  Madrid, 
1779  (see  Justo  Garcia  Soriano,  El  humanista  Francisco  Cascales,  su  vida  y  sus  obras 
[Madrid,  1925],  p.  253). 

A  very  rewarding  section  of  the  book  is  the  author's  evaluation  of  the  publication 
data.  Beardsley  observes  that  although  the  total  number  of  translations  (216)  made 
during  the  period  in  question  may  seem  small,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  manu- 
scripts of  translations  continued  to  circulate  long  after  the  invention  of  printing;  that 
many  educated  Spaniards  could  read  the  Classics  in  the  original  language,  at  least  in 
Latin  if  not  in  Greek;  and  that  many  commentaries,  résumés,  and  imitations  of 
classical  works  were  available  in  Castillan  and  Italian,  which  many  Spaniards  read  with 
ease.  Beardsley  also  points  out  that  the  scarcity  of  translations  during  the  period 
1470-1550  (when,  paradoxically,  so  many  capable  translators  were  on  hand)  is 
probably  owed  to  the  fact  that  Spanish  humanists,  by  and  large,  were  much  more 
interested  in  establishing  original  texts  than  in  busying  themselves  with  translations. 

The  relative  popularity  of  classical  authors,  measured  by  the  number  of  reprintings 
of  translations  of  their  works,  offers  few  surprises.  Heading  the  list  is  Aesop's  Fables, 
printed  40  times  between  1488?  and  1682,  Virgil's  Aeneid,  printed  30  times  between 
1555  and  1698,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  printed  20  times  between  1543?   and  1695 
Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  printings,  these  works  rival  in  popularity  the 
most  prestigious  Spanish  masterpieces  of  the  times.  According  to  Palau's  manual 
(which  Beardsley  cites),  the  Celestina  had  39  printings  from  1499  to  1601,  Lazarillo 
had  20  from  1554  to  1664,  and  the  Quijote  24  from  1605  to  1697,  Palau's  figures 
are  inconclusive,  however,  because  they  tell  us  nothing  about  the  number  of  copies 
made  in  each  printing;  moreover,  his  figures  do  not  jibe  with  the  number  of  editions 
of  the  Spanish  works  postulated  by  other  bibliographers  and  eidtors.  For  example, 
in  his  translation  of  The  Celestina  (Berkeley,  1955),  L.  B.  Simpson  claims  that.Rojas' 
masterpiece  went  through  80  editions  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (p.  v). 

Also  significant  are  the  lacunae  to  which  Beardsley  calls  attention.  Notwithstanding 
the  considerable  influence  of  Platonism  in  Spain  until  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  Plato 
remained  untranslated  during  the  period  1482-1699,  except  for  extracts  from  Timaeus 
included  with  selections  from  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Whereas  the  Odyssey  was  fairly 
popular,  the  Iliad  was  not  printed  in  Spanish  translation  prior  to  1700.  Nor  did  the 
Greek  dramatists  fare  any  better:  Euripides  and  Sophocles  were  represented  by  the 
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translation  of  only  one  tragedy  each;  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes  never  found  their 
way  into  Spanish  print.  More  surprising  is  the  fact  that  only  three  of  Plautus'  comedies 
and  one  of  Seneca's  tragedies  were  translated.  Spanish  readers  obviously  preferred  the 
plays  of  their  native  dramatists  to  those  of  the  Graeco-Roman  playwrights. 

Because  of  the  information  that  Beardsley  has  assembled  and  ordered,  because  of 
his  sound  scholarship  and  judicious  evaluation  of  his  material,  his  book  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  Hispanic  studies  of  the  Renaissance  and  Golden  Age. 

RAYMOND  R.  MacCURDY,  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
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On  Editing  Elizabethan  Plays' 


Cyrus  Hoy 


By  now  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  editing  of  Elizabethan  plays  have  come  to  seem  fairly 
routine.  The  past  half  century  has  provided  us  with  the  great  theoretical  pronouncements 
on  the  relation  of  analytical  bibliography  to  textual  criticism  by  McKerrow  and  Greg,  and 
Professor  Bowers'  refinements  of  these,  and  it  has  provided  us  as  well  with  the  great  model 
of  bibliographical  theory  put  into  editorial  practice,  in  the  four  volumes  of  Professor  Bowe 
edition  of  Dekker.  Textual  bibliography  is  now  at  that  stage,  which  overtakes  all  scholarly 
disciplines,  when,  the  great  formulaic  statements  having  been  enunciated  in  principle  and 
demonstrated  in  practice,  they  become  accessible  to  a  wide  range  of  literary  students  who 
set  about  applying  them  in  ways  that  lack  the  sensitivity,  the  discretion,  and  the  rigor  that 
characterized  the  work  of  the  scholars  who  defined  the  discipline.  In  the  wide  domain  of 
literary  scholarship,  one  may  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "popular"  about  any  feature  of  tex-   j 
tual  bibliography,  and  yet  it  is  bidding  fair  to  become  popular  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  worl 
The  very  clarity  with  which  its  principles  have  been  defined,  and  the  ordered  precision  by 
means  of  which  bibliographical  principles  issue  in  the  textual  authority  of  Professor  Bower«  ' 
Dekker  or  the  Illinois  Chapman  or  Professor  Evans'  Cartwright  seems,  ironically,  to  encour- 
age imitation,  presumably  because  the  models  to  follow  are  so  clear  and  it  all  looks  so  easy. 
Anyone  can  do  it,  and  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  everyone  is.  By  now  the  bloom  is  somewhj 
faded  on  what,  in  the  early  1950s,  was  hailed  as  the  new  bibliography,  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons  that  caused  the  new  criticism  of  the  1940s  eventually  to  wither.  In  both  cases, 
delicate  techniques  of  investigation  capable  in  the  right  hands  of  yielding  insights  of  a  fineljr 
grounded  subtlety  become,  in  the  wrong  hands,  not  so  much  dangerous  as  ludicrous.  The 
threat  that  bibliography  may  disappear  "into  its  own  minutiae"  has  recently  been  pointed 
to  by  one  of  its  most  knowing  students,  D.  F.  McKenzieS  and  the  spectacle  of  bibliographer 
tracing  broken  type  pieces  through  the  printed  formes  of  a  book  is  finally  as  unedifying  as 
that  of  literary  critics  relentlessly  hooking  up  image  patterns  from  one  end  of  a  text  to  the 
other.  The  point  is  that  the  recurrence  of  distinctive  type  pieces  can  yield  important  biblio- 
graphical evidence,  as  Hinman  has  shown  in  his  account  of  the  printing  of  the  Shakespeare  ; 
First  Folio,  just  as  the  analysis  of  reiterative  imagery  can  suggest  what  are  often  profound  ! 
critical  implications.  The  problem  arises  when  the  investigative  technique  hardens  into  a      ! 
mere  routine  of  scholarly  performance,  applied  without  insight  and  pursued  without  purpo!» 

The  routine  to  be  followed  in  editing  an  Elizabethan  play  goes  like  this.  Having  selected 
his  play,  the  editor  inquires  as  to  how  many  sixteenth-  or  seventeenth-century  editions  it 
had  -  an  inquiry  that  is  easily  answered  by  consulting  Greg's  Bibliography  of  the  English 
Printed  Drama.  If  it  had  more  than  one  edition,  he  must  then  determine  which  is  the  authot 
tative  one,  on  which  he  will  base  the  text  of  his  edition  -  that  is  to  say,  he  must  determine 
which  of  the  early  editions  will  serve  as  his  copy-text.  Having  decided  this,  he  will  want  to 
know  where  copies  of  the  edition  to  be  used  as  copy-text  are  to  be  found  (and  Greg's  Biblio- 
graphy will  tell  him  this,  too);  for  editors  of  Elizabethan  plays  have  long  known  that,  due  t^ 
the  practice  in  early  printing  of  correcting  errors  as  the  sheets  of  the  book  were  going  throu  \ 
the  press,  different  copies  of  the  same  edition  may  contain  variant  readings;  and  since  the 
publication  (in  1940)  of  Greg's  account  of  the  variants  in  the  first  quarto  of  King  Lear,  whet 
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167  variant  readings  are  recorded  among  the  twelve  extant  copies,  the  need  to  collate  multi- 
ple copies  of  the  edition  to  be  used  as  copy-text  in  order  to  detect  any  press  variants  has  been 
vivid  to  textual  scholars.  The  collation  of  editions  subsequent  to  that  used  for  copy-text  will 
depend  on  the  scope  of  the  textual  apparatus  accompanying  the  edition  that  is  being  prepared. 
In  a  critical  old-spelling  edition  such  as  the  Bowers'  Dekker,  or  the  new  Cambridge  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  the  historical  collation  includes  all  single  editions  of  the  play  in  question 
through  1700,  and  all  edited  texts  of  the  play,  included  in  collected  editions  of  the  drama- 
tist, thereafter.  This  can  sometimes  be  a  formidable  job.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  The  Scorn- 
ful Lady  has  eleven  seventeenth-century  editions;  Philaster  has  ten;  The  Maid's  Tragedy  and 
A  King  and  No  King  each  has  nine.  In  addition  to  these,  the  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
must  also  collate  the  text  of  his  play  in  the  three  eighteenth-century  editions  of  the  Drama- 
tic Works  (1711,  1750,  1778),  and  in  the  two  nineteenth-century  collected  editions  (Weber, 
1812,  and  Dyce,  1843);  and  if  his  play  were  included  in  the  unfinished  Variorum  edition  of 
1904-12,  he  must  collate  that  too. 

In  addition  to  recording  such  press-variants  as  may  occur  among  the  extant  copies  of  the 
edition  used  as  copy-text,  and  to  listing  all  variant  readings  that  occur  between  copy-text 
edition  and  subsequent  editions,  the  apparatus  to  a  critical  old-spelling  text  must  also  make 
clear  the  nature  and  extent  of  editorial  intervention  in  the  presentation  of  the  copy-text 
edition  itself.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  punctuation  of  the  copy-text  is  totally  unsatisfactory 
at  one  or  more  places  —  unsatisfactory,  that  is  to  say,  even  by  the  uncertain  standards  of 
Ehzabethan  pointing  —  the  editor  will  emend  it,  and  he  will  record  his  emendation,  together 
with  the  rejected  copy-text  punctuation,  in  a  list  of  so-called  "Emendations  of  Accidentals" 
that  are  now  a  regular  feature  of  the  apparatus  of  all  critical  old-spelling  editions.  By  "Acci- 
dentals" are  implied  not  only  punctuation,  but  also  spelling,  word  division,  capitalization, 
lineation,  and  all  such  matters  as  are  related  to  the  typography  or  the  orthography  of  the 
printed  text,  and  do  not  directly  affect  substantive  meaning;  thus  the  distinction,  in  biblio- 
graphical terminology,  between  variants  of  accidentals,  and  substantive  variants.  There  is, 
admittedly,  a  grey  area  in  which  variants  of  accidentals  do  in  fact  affect  meaning.  The  pas- 
sage in  Hamlet  beginning  "What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man"  (II. ii.  300  ff.)  is  verbally  identical 
in  both  the  second  quarto  and  foUo  texts,  but  the  sense  of  it  is  altered  in  important  ways, 
depending  on  whether  editors  follow  the  quarto  or  folio  punctuation.  Also,  an  obvious  typo- 
graphical error  can  sometimes  take  on  substantive  force  by  changing  one  work  into  another, 
as  when  an  upside-down  letter  u  turns  the  word  loue  into  lone.  Variants  such  as  these  are 
termed  semi-substantive  and  are  generally  included  in  the  historical  collation.  Where  the 
copy-text  is  manifestly  corrupt  in  a  substantive  reading,  then  the  editor  must  emend;  he 
may  adopt  an  emendation  from  some  subsequent  edition,  if  an  acceptable  one  is  available, 
or  he  will  introduce  an  emendation  of  his  own  devising.  In  either  case,  the  fact  of  the  sub- 
stantive departure  from  the  copy-text  is  duly  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the  text  page  itself; 
the  note  will  indicate  the  source  of  the  emendation,  and  the  rejected  reading  of  the  copy- 
text.  If  the  emendation  requires  explanation,  this  is  given  in  a  more  extended  form  in  the 
textual  notes  that  form  part  of  the  editorial  apparatus. 

So  much  for  the  formal  apparatus  accompanying  the  text  itself.  In  editions  such  as  the 
Bowers'  Dekker  or  the  Cambridge  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  consists  of  five  parts:  (1)  foot- 
notes at  the  bottom  of  the  text  page  recording  substantive  departures  from  the  copy-text; 
(2)  textual  notes  containing  extended  discussions  of  emendations  and  cruxes;  (3)  a  record 
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of  press  variants  in  the  copy  text;  (4)  a  record  of  emendations  made  to  the  accidentals  of  the 
copy-text;  (5)  an  historical  collation  of  subsequent  editions  (and  of  any  editions  prior  to  thq 
copy-text  if  the  copy-text  is  not  the  first).  Having  compiled  all  this,  however,  the  editor's 
work  is  by  no  means  done.  There  remains  the  very  considerable  task  of  writing  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  edition,  and  the  introductory  essays  to  old-spelling  editions  of  Elizabethan  plays 
are  exclusively  concerned  with  textual  matters.  They  will  set  forth  the  facts  about  the  re- 
lation of  editions;  they  will  explain  the  basis  for  selecting  the  edition  used  as  copy-text  if 
that  edition  were  not  the  first  one;  they  will  set  forth  such  evidence  as  there  is  for  assessing 
the  nature  of  the  manuscript  from  which  the  copy-text  was  printed  (was  it  a  manuscript  in 
the  author's  own  hand  or  a  scribal  copy;  was  it  a  rough  draft  or  was  it  written  out  fair,  per- 
haps for  use  in  the  theatre  as  a  prompt-book?).  Then  the  editor  turns  his  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  that  manuscript  —  whatever  it  was  —  by  the  printer,  and  addresses  himself  to 
reconstructing  the  manner  in  which  the  printer  set  his  copy  in  type.  There  are  a  number  of  | 
things  which  bibhography  requires  the  editor  to  consider  here:  (1)  How  many  compositors 
were  employed  in  setting  type  for  the  text?  (2)  Was  the  copy  set  seriatim  (i.e.,  in  the  actual 
succession  of  pages  —  with  page  1  first,  page  2  second,  and  so  on  through  the  eight  pages  of  \ 
a  quarto  sheet),  or  was  it  set  by  formes  (i.e.,  in  a  sequence  whereby  pages  1,  4,  5,  and  8  (con 
stituting  the  outer  formes  of  a  sheet)  were  set  first  and  sent  to  the  press,  and  printed  off 
while  the  inner  forme  (comprising  pages  2,  3,  6,  and  7)  was  being  set)?  (3)  What  do  the  run- 
ning-titles tell  us  about  the  number  of  formes  that  were  in  use,  and  what  does  the  sequence 
of  these  tell  us  about  the  order  in  which  the  formes  went  through  the  press? 

The  importance  of  all  these  essentially  bibliographical  problems  to  the  editorial  problem 
per  se  has,  I  think,  come  to  be  badly  over-estimated  in  recent  years.  1  want  principally  to  H 
direct  attention  to  compositorial  studies,  which  more  perhaps  than  any  other  strictly  biblio- 
graphical issue  has  occupied  textual  scholars  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  manner 
in  which  the  spelling  practices  of  different  compositors  could  leave  their  mark  on  a  printed 
text  was  first  suggested,  indeed,  as  long  ago  as  1920,  when  Thomas  Satchell  notes  in  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement  (3  June  1920)  that  orthographically  the  text  of  Macbeth  in  the 
first  Shakespeare  folio  fell  in  two  distinct  divisions,  the  first  characterized  by  the  forms  doe 
ind  goe,  the  second  by  the  forms  do  (or  doo)  and  go.  In  1932,  E.  E.  Willoughby,  in  his  pio- 
neer study  of  the  printing  of  the  first  Shakespeare  folio,  followed  up  the  suggestion  and 
found  further  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  two  compositors  (labeled,  for  purposes  of  iden- 
tification, A  and  B)  shared  the  work  of  setting  type  for  other  folio  plays  (e.g.,  Richard  II, 
Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  The  Tempest).  But  he  also  noted  that  other  folio  plays  (e.g.,  A  Mid-  , 
summer  Night's  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet)  were  apparently  set  byj 
neither  A  nor  B.  Willoughby  was  prefectly  correct  in  suspecting  the  presence  of  other  com 
positors  in  the  folio  besides  A  and  B.  His  work  has  since  been  in  large  part  superseded  by 
Charlton  Hinman's  investigations  into  the  printing  and  proofreading  of  the  first  folio;  the 
number  of  compositors  whose  work  Hinman  has  identified  in  the  folio  now  stands  at  five 
(labeled  A  through  E).  Whether  the  number  will  remain  at  five  is  uncertain.  It  seems  the  na 
ture  of  compositors  to  multiply  under  scrutiny.  R.  K.  Turner,  editing  Beaumont  and  Fletche 
A  King  and  No  King  in  1963,  found  the  first  quarto  (1619)  to  have  been  set  by  two  compo- 
sitors;    Hans  Gabier,  writing  in  the  1971  volume  of  Studies  in  Bibliography,  finds  it  to  have' 
been  the  work  of  at  least  four.^  In  the  1605  quarto  of  Chapman's  All  Fools,  G.  B.  Evans  fin 
three  compositors,^  but  Professor  Akihiro  Yamada  maintains  that  there  are  four.^ 
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The  assumption  underlying  all  efforts  at  compositor  identification  has  always  been  that  a 
pecific  compositor  was  assigned  to  work  on  a  specific  book;  some  books  bear  evidence  of 
laving  been  set  by  more  than  one  compositor,  and  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  the  rea- 
;on  for  assigning  more  than  one  workman  to  a  single  job  of  typesetting  was  to  speed  up  the 
printing  process.  It  has  further  been  assumed  that  where  more  than  one  compositor  is  involved 
n  the  setting  of  a  book,  the  stints  of  typesetting  which  the  different  workmen  performed 
A^ere  spaced  out  in  some  sort  of  systematic  order.  Often  it  has  been  assumed  that  different 
•ompositors  worked  simultaneously,  compositor  A,  for  example,  setting  the  outer  forme  of  a 
>heet  while  compositor  B  set  the  inner  forme;  or  compositor  A  setting  the  first  half  of  the 
[ext  while  Compositor  B  set  the  latter  half.  Beginning  with  Hinman's  work  on  the  printing 
3f  the  first  Shakespeare  folio,  a  number  of  highly  sophisticated  studies  have  been  conducted 
concerning  the  sequence  in  which  the  formes  of  a  book  were  set  in  type  and  sent  to  the  press; 
such  studies  are  typically  based  on  the  evidence  provided  by  the  recurrent  patterns  of  running- 
titles  to  be  observed  through  the  book,  and  by  the  recurrence  of  identifiable  pieces  of  type 
from  one  forme  to  another.  What  began  as  a  concern  with  identifying  compositors,  which  cer- 
tainly does  have  a  connection  with  the  problem  of  editing  an  Elizabethan  play,  has  come  to 
be  more  and  more  concerned  with  problems  of  the  printing  process  itself,  and  which  have 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  editorial  problem.  Which  is  just  as  well,  because  in  the 
light  of  D.  F.  McKenzie's  researches  into  late  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century 
printing  house  practices,  a  good  deal  of  doubt  has  recently  been  shed  on  a  number  of  biblio- 
graphical studies  of  the  past  ten  years  which  have  confidently  affirmed  that  a  given  play 
quarto  was  set  by  formes  because  the  sequence  in  which  the  skeleton  formes  passed  through 
the  press,  and  the  pattern  of  broken  or  otherwise  identifiable  type  pieces  prove  it  was. 

McKenzie's  researches  are  mainly  based  on  the  practices  —  which  can  be  reconstructed  in 
great  detail  from  the  existing  account  books  -  that  obtained  at  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  opening  decade  of  the  eigh- 
teenth. The  period  is  admittedly  a  century  later  than  the  one  that  is  of  greatest  concern  to 
students  of  Elizabethan  drama;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  conditions  in  a  university  printing 
house  were  not  identical  in  all  ways  with  those  which  obtained  in  a  commercial  shop  in 
London.  Allowing  for  this,  however,  the  analogy  with  the  Cambridge  press  remains  firm 
enough  to  permit  of  some  interesting  insights  into  the  way  a  seventeenth-century  printing 
house  actually  operated,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  not  quite  the  way  in  which 
twentieth-century  bibliographical  scholars  have  imagined.  The  Cambridge  records  are  par- 
ticularly revealing  concerning  the  assumption  that  in  printing  a  given  book,  the  printing 
house  would  set  at  least  one  compositor  and  one  press  crew  to  work  fairly  consistently  on 
it  until  it  was  finished.  The  records  make  it  clear  the  the  Cambridge  press  worked  on  a  num- 
ber of  different  books  (sometimes  seven  or  eight)  concurrently,  and  that  work  on  no  one  of 
them  ever  proceeded  much  beyond  three  sheets  per  week.  And  the  records  also  shed  doubt 
on  the  assumption  that  a  given  compositor  or  team  of  compositors  would  be  committed  to 
setting  a  given  book.  Here  is  how  McKenzie  describes  the  conditions  that  certainly  obtained 
at  Cambridge,  and  probably  obtained  as  often  as  not  in  more  than  one  London  printing 

house: 

Undoubtedly  the  main  considerations  determining  the  allocation  of  work  were 
simply  a  compositor's  freedom  to  do  it  and  the  availability  of  type.  If  a  compo- 
sitor had  no  other  work  on  hand  he  would  be  transferred  to  any  that  might  be 
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offering  and  for  which  type  was  available.  For  normally,  even  when  two  or  more 
compositors  worked  on  a  book,  they  did  not  work  together  setting  sheet  and 
sheet  about.  What  usually  happened  was  that  one  took  over  where  the  other  left 
off  and  then  composed  as  many  sheets  as  the  master  found  convenient  or  as  other 
commitments  allowed.^ 
In  view  of  this  sort  of  working  arrangements,  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise  when,  in  cer- 
tain Elizabethan  play  quartos,  the  closer  one  looks  the  more  compositors  one  finds.  All  the 
compositors  in  the  shop  may  have  contributed  their  bit  at  one  point  or  another.  The  prob- 
lem of  compositor  identification  is  vastly  complicated,  though  it  still  admits  of  a  solution; 
and  having  identified  a  given  compositor  in  one  book,  it  is  probably  possible  to  identify  his 
work  in  other  books  printed  in  the  same  shop,  and  thus  form  some  notion  of  the  quality  of 
his  performance  -  to  judge  of  the  sort  of  mistakes  he  was  prone  to  make  when  setting  type 
from  manuscript  or  printed  copy,  for  example.  It  has  always  been  the  habit  of  bibliographer 
to  insist  on  the  value  of  such  knowledge  to  editors,  the  line  being  that  only  when  editors 
know  the  nature  of  the  lapses  to  which  the  compositor  or  compositors  setting  their  text  wer 
prone  will  they  know  how  freely  to  emend.  I  would  suggest  that  there  are  more  practical 
ways  than  that  of  knowing  when  to  emend;  and  that  the  time  that  it  would  take  the  editor 
to  seek  out  and  identify  the  work  of  his  compositor  in  other  books  that  issued  from  the 
same  shop  might  better  be  spent  in  studying  the  works  of  his  author  and  his  author's  con- 
temporaries so  that,  faced  with  a  textual  crux,  he  will  know  whether  or  not  a  given  idiom,  a  give 
locution, a  given  verbal  form  or  phrase  has  any  reasonable  claim  to  authority  in  the  usage  of  the 
time.  The  two  alternatives  for  the  use  of  editorial  time  are  not,  of  course,  mutually  exclusive. 
Ideally,  the  editor  knows  about  both  contemporary  verbal  idiom  and  printing  house  practice 
I  presently  tend  to  stress  the  one  over  the  other,  it  is  because  recent  editorial  practice  has 
tended  to  occupy  itself  so  exclusively  with  the  bibliographical,  and  with  the  bibliographical 
in  its  most  arid  aspects. 

However,  they  are  not  all  arid.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  Any  edi- 
tor, especially  of  an  old-spelling  edition,  has  got  to  know  about  the  printing  process  that  pro 
duced  his  text.  Why  he  must  know  about  this  can  be  conveniently  illustrated  from  the  text  c 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  which,  together  with  sundry  others,  I  am  presently  helping  t( 
bring  out  in  the  new  Cambridge  edition.  Since  so  many  of  the  plays  in  the  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  canon  are  products  of  collaborative  authorship,  any  strongly  contrasting  pattern  of 
spellings  or  of  verbal  or  contracted  forms  that  may  appear  in  the  original  texts  naturally  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  a  contrasting  pattern  of  authorial  preferences,  and  thus  might  provide 
evidence  for  determing  the  respective  shares  of  the  collaborators.  But  before  any  assumption; 
about  authorship  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence,  one  must  first  determine  wheth( 
in  fact  the  pattern  of  contrasting  preferences  points  to  two  different  authors  or  to  two  differ 
ent  compositors.  In  editing  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  The  Scornful  Lady  for  volume 
two  of  the  Cambridge  edition,  I  was  faced  vidth  accounting  for  the  large  number  of  verse  pas- 
sages set  as  prose  in  the  text  of  the  1616  quarto  (the  copy-text).  Often  in  the  text  verse  was 
set  as  verse,  but  often  it  was  not,  and  so  the  question:  did  this  reflect  a  difference  in  the 
manuscript  behind  Ql ,  which  might  in  turn  reflect  a  difference  in  authorial  practice,  or  did 
it  reflect  the  work  of  two  compositors?  In  fact,  it  reflects  neither.  Upon  investigation,  I 
found  the  text  of  Ql  to  have  been  set  almost  in  its  entirety  by  a  single  compositor  (  a  seconc 
compositor  was  brought  on  late  in  the  play,  to  set  sheet  H).  From  various  kinds  of  bibliogra- 
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phical  evidence  —  including  the  fact  that  the  printer's  measure  was  constantly  being  expanded, 
throughout  the  text,  to  make  for  a  wider  line  —  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  printer  was  con- 
cerned with  saving  space,  and  that  the  compositor  who  set  the  body  of  the  text  set  verse  pas- 
sages as  prose  when  a  saving  could  be  affected,  and  left  them  as  verse  when  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  changing  them.  The  prose  lineation  of  verse  passages  in  the  play  is  then  entire- 
ly the  compositor's  doing,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  authorial  division  of  the  play.^ 

Textual  scholarship  today  is  in  the  ironic  position  of  having  succeeded  almost  too  well  in 
its  objectives  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  stress  the  editor's  need 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  bibliographical  factors  that  had  produced  his  text  because,  until 
the  pioneering  work  of  McKerrow  and  Greg,  the  printing  process  was  so  generally  ignored 
by  editors.  We  are  now  at  the  place  where  editors  concern  themselves  with  hardly  anything 
else  except  bibliographical  matters.  The  effect  of  this  is  unfortunate  in  a  number  of  ways. 
For  one  thing,  it  commits  the  editor  of  an  old-spelling  text  to  the  kind  of  routine  account 
of  the  printing  process  that  is  now  de  rigueur  in  textual  introductions.  Does  anyone  care  to 
know  the  order  in  which  the  skeleton  formes  of  an  EHzabethan  play  quarto  went  through 
the  press?  I  very  much  doubt  it,  and  I  very  much  doubt  that  anyone  need  know  it,  includ- 
ing the  editor.  I  have  yet  to  see  how  such  bibliographical  speculation  (and  it  is  speculation, 
based  on  assumptions  that  McKenzie  among  others  has  called  sharply  into  question)  has 
contributed  any  insights  at  all  to  the  practical  work  of  editing.  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  an  editor  must  investigate  the  printing  process  that  produced  his  text  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  can  estimate  the  degree  of  compositorial  intervention  in  the  transmission  of  it. 
That  is  all  that  need  be  required  of  him.  Further  investigation  —  into  the  sequence  in  which 
the  formes  were  machined,  for  example,  or  into  type  shortages  —  can  be  carried  on  at  the 
editor's  pleasure,  but  then  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  editor  and  has  become  a  pure  bibliogra- 
pher. 

I  insist  on  this  distinction  at  this  point,  because  the  work  of  editing,  of  textual  criticism, 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  quite  thoroughly  bogged  down  in  bibliographical  speculation.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  great  editorial  accomplishments  that  were  envisioned  when  textual  cri- 
ticism came  into  its  own  as  a  discipline  just  after  the  second  world  war  have  not  been  rea- 
lized. We  have  Professor  Bowers'  Dekker,  the  Yale  Peele,  two  volumes  (out  of  a  projected 
ten)  of  a  new  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  half  a  Chapman,  and  that  is  all  that  we  have  in 
the  way  of  critical  old-spelling  editions  of  the  major  Elizabethan  dramatists.    I  intentional- 
ly set  apart  the  Herford  and  Simpson  Ben  Jonson,  which  in  my  opinion  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  an  older  and  altogether  more  splendid  editorial  tradition  than  anything  the  pre- 
sent one  is  likely  to  produce.  For  we  are  now  in  an  age  of  assembly  line  editions,  put  together 
by  teams  of  scholars;  I  am  associated  with  one  of  them,  the  one  that  is  assembling  the  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  edition,  so  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  both  with  insight  and  frank- 
ness on  this  matter.  I  think  that  the  new  Cambridge  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  has  many  vir- 
tues but  —  and  I  would  level  the  same  charge  at  the  Illinois  Chapman  —  editorial  coherence 
is  not  one  of  them.  In  both  editions,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  from  the  practice  of 
one  editor  to  another;  one  will  emend  the  accidentals  of  his  copy-text  far  more  freely  than 
another;  some  are  moçe  ready  to  insert  editorial  stage  directions  than  others;  some  have 
sharper  eyes  for  catching  press  variants  than  others.  But  what  is  chiefly  missing  from  team- 
produced  editions  of  this  sort  is  the  equal  knowledge  of  all  the  plays  which  only  the  editor 
who  has  worked  with  the  text  of  the  entire  corpus  can  have.  The  knowledge  of  the  whole 
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canon  is  not  systematically  brought  to  bear  upon  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  the  sort  of 
evidence  that  could  conceivably  be  mustered  for  purposes  of  emendation  or  for  resolving 
cruxes  without  resorting  to  emendation  is  never  fully  utilized.  It  seems  unlikely  that  Profes-j 
sor  Bowers'  accomplishment  in  editing  single-handedly  the  four  volumes  of  Dekker's  play 
will  be  repeated. 

There  is  an  inevitability  about  this,  for  the  bibliographical  burdens  that  editors  are  being 
expected  to  assume  are  getting  more  heavy  and  more  onerous.  Given  the  scale  of  the  textua 
collation  and  the  extent  of  the  bibliographical  investigation  that  is  now  expected  of  the 
editor  of  an  old-spelling  text,  it  is  not  surprising  that  few  textual  scholars  are  either  willing 
or  able  to  make  more  than  a  partial  contribution  to  the  editorial  projects  that  are  presently 
under  way.  The  days  of  Gifford  and  Dyce,  BuUen  and  Parrott  and  F.  L.  Lucas,  are  gone  for- 
ever, when  a  single  editor,  all  by  himself,  edited  the  complete  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  or  Middleton  or  Marston  or  Chapman  or  Webster.  Since  a  principal  reason  why  no 
single  modern  editor  can  hope  to  emulate  the  accomplishments  of  these  gentlemen  is  the 
need  imposed  on  him  to  carry  forth  bibliographical  investigations  which  have  but  a  dubious 
connection  with  the  work  of  editing,  and  which  make  but  a  negligible  contribution  to  it,  I 
am  inclined  to  have  distinctly  mixed  feelings  about  the  achievement  of  contemporary  tex^ 
tual  scholarship.  We  are  producing  impeccable  texts;  but  we  are  setting  them  forth  in  a  con- 
text that  could  hardly  be  more  desolate.  The  text  of  a  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  or  a  Chapma 
play  is  introduced  to  us  with  a  densely  documented  reconstruction  of  the  printing  process 
that  produced  its  substantive  quarto  editions,  and  it  goes  off  trailing  pages  of  historical  col 
lation.  Since  I  suspect  that  no  one  pays  much  attention  to  any  of  this,  there  would  be  no 
harm  done  if  it  were  not  that  the  editorial  time  spent  in  preparing  it,  and  publishing  costs  o 
printing  it,  could  more  properly  be  devoted  to  other  considerations  that  are  quite  ignored 
in  present  textual  practice.  Hardly  anyone  in  textual  or  bibliographical  circles  today  -  with 
the  exception  of  Professor  Leech  and  now  Professor  Hoeniger  as  Editor  of  the  Revels  Plays, 
or  I  myself  as  the  Editor  of  the  Regents  Series  -  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  suggest  that  an 
editor  ought  also  to  be  expected  to  provide  something  in  the  way  of  commentary  of  a  spe- 
cifically literary  as  well  as  textual  kind. 

The  assumption  —  unquestioned  in  the  editorial  tradition  that  stretches  from  Theobald  t< 
Herford  and  Simpson  —  that  an  editor  is  not  simply  a  textual  scholar,  but  a  literary  scholar 
as  well,  has  been  banished  under  pressure  of  the  present  conception  of  the  editor  as  biblio- 
grapher before  he  is  anything  else.  The  consequence  is  that  a  traditionally  important  share 
of  the  editor's  responsibility  to  his  author  and  to  his  readers  has  been  abrogated  in  modern 
editorial  practice.  The  four  volumes  of  the  text  of  Professor  Bowers'  edition  of  Dekker's 
plays  will  next  year  be  joined,  at  last,  by  two  volumes  of  commentary  (I  have  prepared  then} 
The  Cambridge  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  edition  may  eventually  be  provided  with  volumes 
of  commentary,  but  with  eight  more  volumes  of  text  to  appear,  nobody  is  thinking  about 
that  yet.  The  editors  of  the  Illinois  Chapman  make  it  clear,  in  the  General  Introduction  to 
the  volume  of  comedies,  that  "historical  and  critical  commentaries"  have  no  part  in  the  de- 
sign of  their  edidon,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  "to  establish  reliable  texts  for  all  of  Chap- 
man's plays."  No  one,  presumably,  can  take  issue  with  an  aim  as  laudable  as  that,  and  yet 
to  design  an  edition  along  such  exclusively  textual  lines  is,  finally,  to  undercut  its  own  claims 
to  definitiveness.  Noting  the  inadequacies  of  the  text  of  Parrott's  edition,  the  editors  of  the 
Illinois  Chapman  rightly  justify  the  need  for  a  new  edition  that  will  take  into  account  the 
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many  and  illuminating  insights  into  the  textual  problem  of  Chapman's  plays  that  have  come 
to  be  available  during  the  sixty-odd  years  since  the  publication  of  Parrott's  edition.  But  do 
not  the  editors  have  an  equal  responsibility  to  reflect  the  many  and  numerous  insights  into 
the  critical  and  scholarly  problems  posed  by  Chapman's  plays  which  have  also  come  to 
light  over  the  past  sixty  years.  If  Parrott's  edition  is  outmoded  textually,  it  is  at  least  equal- 
ly outmoded  in  details  of  its  commentary,  where  more  recent  research  has  extended  our 
knowledge  of  Chapman's  sources  and  his  handling  of  these,  the  dates  of  his  plays,  his 
collaboration  with  other  dramatists.  In  fact,  Parrott's  edition  remains  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  Chapman,  and  I  include  a  student  like  myself  as  well  as  one  on  the  graduate  level. 
Chapman  is  a  difficult  dramatist  (more  difficult  in  the  tragedies,  admittedly,  than  in  the 
comedies),  and  the  Illinois  edition,  with  all  its  textual  virtues,  does  nothing  at  all  by  way  of 
making  him  accessible  to  a  reader.  In  this  it  is  merely  following  a  trend,  and  it  is  unfair  to 
belabor  its  example.  The  same  strictures  can  be  leveled  against  the  two  volumes  which  have 
thus  far  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  the  student  still  needs  Dyce,  or 
the  four  volumes  of  the  variorum  for  the  plays  that  were  included  in  it. 

The  importance  of  analytical  bibliography  to  textual  criticism  is  by  now  firmly  established 
and  familiar;  no  one  denies  it,  and  an  editor  is  nothing  without  bibliographical  expertise  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  printing  process  has  affected  the  trans- 
mission of  the  text  he  is  editing.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  usefulness  of  bibliography  to  the 
textual  scholar,  and  it  is  time  they  were  defined.  The  extravagant  claims  that  twenty  years 
ago  were  being  put  forward  in  support  of  the  view  that  a  thorough-going  knowledge  of  the 
printing  process  would  provide  new  and  hitherto-unsuspected  insights  into  the  transmission 
of  a  text,  and  equip  an  editor  with  a  wisdom  undreamed  of  by  the  likes  of  BuUen  and 
Grosart,  have  simply  not  been  fulfilled.  Hinman's  study  of  the  printing  and  proofreading 
of  the  Shakespeare  first  folio  is  a  monument  to  the  unfulfilled  hopes  that  were  once  enter- 
tained concerning  the  practical  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  textual  scholar  from  bib- 
liographical research.  For  what  it  tells  us  about  printing  house  practices  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  Hinman's  study  is  a  monumental  piece  of  work,  but  its  contribution  to  the 
practical  work  of  editing  Shakespeare  is  disappointingly  slight.  The  limits  of  bibliographical 
usefulness  to  an  editor  were  suggested  years  ago,  in  1950,  by  Professor  Bowers  in  an  article 
titled  "Some  Relations  of  Bibliography  to  Editorial  Problems,"  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  Studies  in  Bibliography.  I  quote  from  it: 

An  editor  of  the  literature  of  the  past  must  have  considerable  linguistic  attain- 
ments, or  ready  access  to  professional  advice.  Through  long  familiarity  he  must 
grow  to  be  a  native  in  the  characteristic  thought,  usage,  speech  patterns,  and 
customs  of  his  period.  Although  bibliography  may  occasionally  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  some  problems,  or  offer  a  convincing  after-the-event  confirmation,  much 
emendation  —  or  refusal  to  emend  —  much  estimate  of  authenticity,  must  be  made 
quite  independently  of  bibliographical  considerations  and  instead  on  a  philolo- 
gical basis.  This  aspect  has  no  relation  to  bibliography,  and  it  requires  a  discip- 
line and  study  which  leave  little  time  for  bibliographical  investigations  not  con- 
cerning the  problem  immediately  at  hand.  (p.  44) 
In  view  of  the  editorial  practice  that  has  come  to  be  the  established  thing  in  the  twenty 
years  since  Professor  Bowers  wrote  those  words,  his  final  sentence  is  ironic;  one  might  note 
that  editors  now  have  little  time  for  anything  except  bibliographical  investigations,  and  that 
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Other  disciplines  (such  as  the  philological)  equally  crucial  to  the  editor's  work  have  come  to 
be  sadly  neglected. 

If  the  balance  is  not  righted,  then  I  am  afraid  textual  criticism  is  doomed  to  wither  for  at 
least  two  good  reasons.  For  one  thing,  —  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  put  this  politely  so  I  ara 
not  going  to  try  —  the  best  scholars  will  desert  it  and  leave  the  field  to  the  hacks.  The  schol- 
ars best  equipped  to  edit  Elizabethan  plays  —  those  who  thoroughly  know  the  dramatic  liter 
ture  of  the  period,  who  are  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  philological  principles  and  the 
verbal  idiom  of  the  time,  who  are  experienced  as  well  in  the  handling  of  source  materials 
and  authorial  problems  and  the  complexities  of  contemporary  theatrical  history,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  scholarly  accomplishments  are  graced  with  a  measure  of  critical  sensitivity 
and  judgment  —  scholars  of  this  breed  are  not  going  to  be  willing  to  take  on  the  crushing 
and  prodigiously  time-consuming  bibliographical  labors  that  the  present  standards  of  textual 
criticism  would  require  of  them  if  they  were  to  engage  in  editorial  assignments  on  any  very 
large  scale.  And  1  see  no  reason  why  they  should.  If  they  are  truly  scholars  of  the  breed  I 
have  described,  they  will  be  prepared  to  give  bibliography  its  due,  but  not  more  than  its  due, 
because  they  will  know  that  they  must  attend  to  other  responsibilities  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  editorial  task.  The  greatest  editors  have  always  known  this;  McKerrow  knew  it  when  h 
edited  Nahse,  just  as  Greg  knew  it  when  he  prepared  the  parallel  text  edition  of  Marlowe's 
Faustus. 

The  other  reason  why  textual  criticism  may  be  doomed  to  wither  in  its  present  state  is  an 
economic  one.  How  long  are  publishers  going  to  be  willing,  or  able,  to  print  the  dozens  and 
dozens  of  pages  of  historical  collations  and  emendations  of  accidentals  and  introductory  ac-i 
counts  of  the  printing  process  that  fill  the  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Beaumont  and  Fletchel 
and  the  Illinois  Chapman  and  the  California  Dryden.  The  texts  of  the  plays  in  those  estimabk 
volumes  come  to  us  encased  in  a  bibliographical  armor  that  is  virtually  impenetrable  by  any 
but  bibliographers.  The  cost  of  printing  these  volumes  is  staggering,  and  may  become  prohibi 
tive.  They  are  now  priced  well  beyond  the  average  students'  means.  (The  price  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Cambridge  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  $22.50.)  A  scaling  down  of  the  textual 
apparatus  with  which  the  plays  of  these  editions  are  accompanied  ought  to  be  possible,  and 
indeed  is  possible.  But  this  will  require  some  major  re-focusing  of  our  sights  with  regard  to 
the  kinds  of  bibliographical  evidence  that  the  reader  of  an  old-spelling  edition  ought  to  have 
before  him,  and  of  the  kinds  that  he  ought  to  be  spared.  Until  this  happens,  the  work  of  edit- 
ing Elizabethan  plays  will  drag  its  slow  length  along,  the  plays  themselves  loaded  down  with 
excess  bibliographical  equipment,  as  the  great  editorial  projects  amble  along  Hke  so  many 
dinosaurs,  headed  for  extinction. 

University  of  Rochester 
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5  "Bibliographical  Studies  of  Chapman's  All  Fools 
(1605),  Printed  by  George  Eld",  Shakespeare 
Studies  (The  Shakespeare  Society  of  Japan),  III 
(1964),  73-99.  Yamada's  findings  are  noticed  by 
Evans,  who  does  "not  think  that  the  spelling  evi- 
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The  Double  Gift:  Inner  Vision  and  Pictorial  Sense  in  Petrarch 

Elio  Gianturco 


Ever  since  Ugo  Foscolo  (1778-1827),  like  a  Winckelmann  redivivus,  entrusted  with  the  mis 
sion  of  "opening  a  new  sense"  (1)  in  the  realm  of  literature,  tore  the  scales  off  the  eyes  of 
the  practitioners  of  Italian  criticism,  and  taught  them  how  to  detect  in  the  baffling  labyrint 
of  the  work  of  art,  those  aspects  (passional,  sensuous,  sentimental,  intellectual)  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  soul-structure  of  the  writer,  and  which  reveal  it  (2),  it  has  been  constantly 
acknowledged  that  Petrarch's  unique  achievement,  the  new,  original  contribution  which  h 
makes  to  European  poetry,  is  the  introspective  character  of  his  lyricism,  the  inner-directed 
quality  of  his  poetic  vision. 

Paradoxically,  that  unique  contribution,  that  unicum,  which  former  historians  used  to  as 
cribe  to  the  subjectivism  deemed  to  be  typical  of  the  Weltanschauung  of  the  Renaissance, 
is  a  phenomenon  bearing  the  hallmarks  of  medieval  culture.  (3)  It  is  a  flower  which  blossoms 
from  the  soul  of  medieval  mysticism,  which  unfolds  its  petals  in  the  hothouse  climate  of  a 
meditative,  inward  spiritualism,  with  its  minute,  scrupulously  attentive  dissection  of  the  fa- 
culties of  the  soul.  That  unicum  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the  Augustinianism  which 
so  deeply  pervades  the  long-protracted  medieval  "Twilight". 

The  influence  which  St.  Augustine  exerted  upon  Petrarch  (4)  was  considerably  more  in- 
tense and  pervasive,  than  that  by  which  he  affected  Dante.  For  Dante,  it  was  the  "augusti- 
nisme  politique"  (5)  as  Arquillière  calls  it,  which  held  the  greater  appeal;  consequently,  it 
was  in  the  De  Civitate  Dei  rather  than  the  Confessions  (6)  that  he  found  inspiration.  j' 

Petrarch's  ideas  on  the  greater  merit,  dignity,  and  profitableness  of  religious  versus  secular 
literature,  on  Grace  and  freewill,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  on  the  advisability,  for 
theologians,  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  study  of  classical  literature;  his  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  Plato  over  Aristotle  (Dante,  instead,  places  Aristotle  at  the  summit  of  though 
and  knowledge)  are  of  Augustinian  derivation.  Two  of  Petrarch's  Latin  works,  the  Secretum 
and  the  De  Ocio  religiosorum,  owe  their  incentive  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine.  As  for 
Augustine's  Confessions,  the  model  on  which  the  Secretum  is  patterned,  Petrarch  states  tha 
it  was  no  less  than  animae  dimidium  meae.  It  is  the  Confessions  which  he  carries  in  his  knap 
sack  when  he  climbs  to  the  top  of  Mount  Ventoux  (1 336):  it  is  the  Confessions  of  which  h< 
makes  a  present  to  his  beloved  brother  Gherardo.  Addressing  St.  Augustine,  Petrarch  writes 
"whenever  I  read  your  Confessions,  I  am  torn  between  two  contrary  passions,  hope  and  fea 
.  .  .  and  I  seem  to  read,  not  the  story  of  another  human  pilgrimage,  but  that  of  my  very  own' 
(sed  propriae  meae  peregrinationis  historiam). 

A  diUgent  scholar  (7)  has  taken  the  trouble  to  count  how  many  times  Petrarch  quotes 
Augustine:  he  finds  the  number  to  be  no  less  than  1200! 

The  specific  elements,  in  St.  Augustine,  which  Petrarch  found  intensely  congenial,  and 
which  predestined  the  Confessions  to  become  the  poet's  livre  de  chevet,  have  been  brought 
out  by  Alfred  Mézières  (8).  "In  reading  the  Saint's  narrative  of  his  transgressions,  in  perus- 
ing the  painful  recital  of  the  agitations  of  that  ardent  soul,  of  its  impetuous  dashes  toward 
virtue,  followed  by  crises  of  dejection  and  relapse,  in  contemplating  those  alternatives  be- 
tween contrition  and  hopefulness,  Petrarch  could  not  help  recognizing  his  own  feelings.  He 
too  sheds  tears  on  his  own  powerlessness,  he  too  strives  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  the  past 
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he  too  craves  to  master  his  own  experiences,  to  subdue  his  own  passions;  and  always  the 
homo  vetus,  the  former  individuaUty,  the  prior  form  of  himself,  which  he  deludes  himself 
into  believing  that  he  has  overthrown  and  conquered  at  last,  arises  again,  to  illumine  the  dis- 
tressful presence  of  his  vices"  (9). 

Augustine,  then,  is,  for  Petrarch,  the  maître  de  la  vie  intérieure  (or,  shall  we  say,  his  senti- 
mental Doppelgaenger  —  the  mirror  reflecting  the  image  of  his  own  inner  self).  As  Virgil  is, 
for  Dante,  the  escort  through  the  dreary  infernal  regions,  so  Augustine  is,  for  Petrarch,  the 
voice  of  his  moral  conscience,  the  companion  and  guide,  through  the  intima  penetralia  ani- 
mi.  Petrarch  studied  the  impressive  pages  in  memory  contained  in  Book  X,  chap.  VIII,  of  the 
Confessions:  and  authenticated  in  himself  the  truthfulness  of  them.  One  fragment  reads: 
"In  the  cells  of  our  memory,  things  are  preserved  distinctly  under  general  headings,  each 
having  entered  there  by  its  own  avenue:  for  instance,  light  and  colors  and  forms  of  bodies, 
by  the  eyes;  by  the  ears,  all  sorts  of  sounds;  all  smells,  by  the  avenue  of  the  nostrils;  all  tastes, 
by  the  mouth;  and  the  sensations  of  the  whole  body,  either  outwardly  or  inwardly  to  the 
body.  There,  present  with  me,  are  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  whatever  I  can  think  of,  besides 
what  I  have  forgotten'' .  .  .  "There  also  I  meet  with  myself,  and  recall  myself,  and  remem- 
ber when  and  where,  and  what  I  have  done,  and  in  association  with  what  feelings.  Out  of 
the  same  store  do  I  myself  combine  with  the  past,  continually,  ever  fresh  semblances  and 
images  of  the  things  I  have  experienced,  or  the  beliefs  which  I  have  drawn  from  these  ex- 
periences: and  thence  I  infer  future  actions,  future  events  and  hopes:  and  on  all  of  these  I 
reflect,  as  if  they  were  present"  (10). 

We  find  a  clear  repercussion  of  these  words  in  Petrarch's  letter  reporting  on  his  ascent  to 
Mount  Ventoux;  and  in  the  beautiful  initial  lines  of  one  of  the  sonnets  of  the  Canzoniere: 

Anima,  che  diverse  cose  e  tante 
Vedi,  odi,  e  leggi,  e  parli,  e  scrivi,  e  pensi  ... 
{Canzoniere,  Part  I,  CCIV) 

It  is  Augustine  who  directed  Petrarch's  vision  to  the  inner  psychological  world.  In  the  De 
Remediis  we  find  a  particularly  pertinent  passage: 

"At  no  time  are  you  a  totality,  at  no  time  a  unity.  I  see  you  as  dissentient  from  yourself,  as 
a  force  uninterruptedly  tearing  yourself  to  pieces.  Cast  your  glance  inwards:  you  shall  ob- 
serve yourself  now  to  will,  now  to  unwill;  to  love,  to  hate,  to  blandish,  to  threaten,  to  scoff, 
to  deceive,  to  dissemble,  to  jest,  to  weep,  to  pity,  to  forgive,  to  grow  angry,  to  glide  away, 
to  reach  the  lowest  level  of  dejection,  to  rise  to  highest  pitch  of  exultation  (11),  to  waver, 
to  halt,  to  march  forward,  to  step  backward,  to  commence,  to  leave  off,  to  doubt,  to  err, 
to  be  taken  in,  to  bewail  your  own  ignorance,  to  express  in  words,  to  forget,  to  remember, 
to  envy,  to  admire,  to  feel  disgruntled  and  listless,  to  experience  contempt  and  suspicious- 
ness .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  succession  of  our  moods"  (here  Petrarch  anti- 
cipates a  favorite  idea  of  Montaigne's),  "our  existence  never  stops  fluctuating  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Is  there  any  need  to  refer  to  the  four  passions,  Hope,  Joy,  Fear,  Sorrow?  Al- 
ternately blowing,  like  intermittent  gusts  of  wind,  amid  rocks,  far  away  from  the  harbor, 
these  passions  harass  the  ship  of  our  soul,  and  toss  it  now  here,  now  there"  (12). 

In  the  Secretum,  Petrarch!s  uncanny  power  of  inner  searching  reaches  its  apex.  There  is 
a  cruel,  relentlessly  stubborn  will  to  absolute  sincerity.  With  unsparing  firmness  of  utter- 
ance, as  the  scalpel  of  self-analysis  bares  deeper  and  deeper  layers  of  the  soul-substance,  the 
poet  pulls  up,  root  and  branch,  the  conscious  and  unconscious  rationalizations  and  justifi- 
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cations  which  the  ego  constructs,  disguising  its  impulses,  ungovernable  feelings,  flinchings 
the  will.  (13) 

I  have  mentioned  conscious  and  unconscious  rationalizations.  In  reference  to  the  uncon- 
scious ones,  the  question  arises  why,  in  his  application  of  the  psychoanalytical  technique 
to  the  dissection  of  an  artist's  personality  (14),  Siegmund  Reud  selects  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(15)  rather  than  Petrarch.  (Had  Freud  read  the  Canzoniere?  Perhaps  he  did  not:  and  the 
answer  is  as  simple  as  that).  Petrarch  would  have  supplied  Freud  with  a  much  richer  set  of 
data  on  such  phenomena  as  dreams,  frustration,  repression,  ambivalence,  rationalization, 
and  sublimation  (16).  The  whole  of  Petrarch's  poetry  is  a  document  of  the  process  of  re- 
pression and  sublimation  of  an  intense  sensuality  (or,  to  employ  Freud's  term,  libido), 
which,  although  kept  under  strict  surveillance  by  the  super-ego  (the  moral  conscience), 
flashes  forth  again  and  again  in  aesthetic  transfigurations.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  myth 
of  Apollo's  pursuit  of  Daphne  {Laurum- Laura),  and  the  symbols  of  Endymion,  of  Acteon, 
and  Pygmalion. 

One  of  the  major  motifs  of  Petrarch's  Canzoniere  is  that  of  time.  Naturally,  the  racing 
swiftness  of  Time's  course  is  the  oldest  refrain  of  world-poetry.  The  Lebensangst,  however, 
the  anxiety  connected  with  the  awareness  of  that  transiency,  is  something  which,  in  Pet 
rarch,  assumes  a  singularly  original  and  modern  form:  a  form  which  a  20th  century  readerl 
at  once  recognizes  as  existentialist.  With  unerring  sagacity.  Professor  Bosco  has  "spotted" 
the  essential  text  where  this  anxiety  is  verbalized.  It  is  Petrarch's  letter  to  Philippe  de 
Cabassole.  (17) 

In  a  crucial  passage,  the  existential  hallucination,  the  Lebensangst,  attains  its  paroxism.  (lf| 
With  a  gesture  of  weird  detachment  from  his  own  self,  of  delirious  dédoublement,  Petrarch  . 
notes:  4 

"Just  as  my  pen   is  now  moving,  just  so  am  I  now  being  urged  on,  impelled,  but  much  more 
swiftly,  by  the  march  of  time  ...  I  had  reached  this  point  in  my  letter;  and  while  I  was 
thinking  whether  or  not  I  should  add  something,  I  had  paused,  and  with  my  pen  pointing 
downwards,  I  was  absentmindedly  tapping  the  paper.  This  tapping  gave  me  a  chance  to  re- 
flect that  between  one  and  the  other  tiny  time-segment  (tempusculum)  of  this  sort  of  rhyth- 
mical mensuration  which  I  was  performing,  I  myself  was  flowing  with  time:  was  being 
wasted  away,  subtracted  from,  consumed,  and,  properly  speaking,  was  dying."  (19) 
This  theme  runs  with  obsessional  frequency  throughout  Petrarch's  poetry.  Here  is  a  superbl^ 
worded  example:  ; 

II  tempo  fugge,  e  non  s'arresta  un'ora,  j 

E  la  morte  vien  dietro  a  gran  giornate,  \ 


E  le  cose  presenti  e  le  passate 

Mi  danno  guerra,  e  le  future  ancora: 

E  il  rimembrare  e  I'aspettar  m'accora 


Cosi  mancando  vo  di  giorno  in  giorno,  ^ 

Si  chiusamente,  ch'io  sol  me  n'accorgo,  ^ 

E  quella  che,  guardando,  il  cuor  mi  strugge  ...  j 

(Canzoniere,  Part  I,  Sonnet  LXXIX)  j 

Petrarch  concentrates  on  the  analysis  of  a  single  feeling:  love.  While  this  fact  confers  on  ^ 
the  Canzoniere  a  grandiose  monotony,  it  is  a  monotony  which,  on  closer  examination,  dis- 
solves itself  into  a  prismatic  polymorphism  of  variants. 
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If  a  motto  could  be  chosen,  to  synthesize  by  a  catch  word  the  Canzoniere  of  Petrarch,  the 
following  could  be  suggested:  nihil,  praeter  animum,  mirabile.  Of  this  mirabile,  a  great  num- 
ber of  transformations  and  facets  are  presented.  The  gamut  of  moods  runs  from  visionary 
wonderment  and  admiration  to  ecstatic  desire;  from  the  elation  of  hope  to  the  agony  of  hesi- 
tant incertitude;  from  disappointment  and  the  agonies  of  despair  to  the  flexuous  roamings 
of  reverie,  to  a  yearning  for  the  tranquillity  of  oblivion,  to  sudden  exaltation  and  equally 
sudden  timidity,  elegiac  self-reproach,  self-delusion,  taedium  vitae,  delight  in  grief  (voluptas 
dolendi):  C'io  mi  son  un  di  quel  che  il  pianger  giova!"),  regret,  lassitude,  languor,  the  simul- 
taneous postulation  of  solitude  and  the  horror  of  loneliness  ("tal  paura  ho  di  ritrovarmi 
solo!"),  wish  of  self-suppression  and  half-hearted  recoil  against  it.  None  of  these  moods  ap- 
pears in  isolation.  Often  two  (or  even  three)  are  set  in  opposition,  made  to  combat  one 
another;  or  they  are  intermixed,  compounded  in  discordant  and  temporary  juxtapositions. 
In  the  depiction  of  contrasting  états  d'âme,  Petrarch  finds  the  definitive  (shall  we  say:  clas- 
sical?) expressions  destined  to  govern  five  centuries  of  European  lyrical  poetry. 

The  beauty  of  Petrarch's  poetry  stems,  mainly,  from  its  psychological  plenitude.  Some 
interpreters  have  observed  (and,  I  think,  rightly)  that  in  spite  of  (or,  rather,  precisely  be- 
cause of)  his  great  skill  as  a  selfanalyser,  it  is  not  possible  for  Petrarch  to  project  himself 
into,  to  participate,  in  the  inner  world  of  another  human  being.  He  lacked  "dramatic 
sense",  i.e.,  was  incapable  to  mettre  sur  pieds  un  personnage.  When  Beatrice,  with  indignant 
jealous  displeasure,  appearing  to  her  poet,  in  Earthly  Paradise,  scolds  Dante  for  his  infideli- 
ties, the  reader  feels  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood;  in  the  Canzo- 
niere, Laura  never  acquires  concrete  objectivation,  she  never  throbs  with  a  distinctly  auto- 
nomous existence;  she  is  miles  removed  from  being  a  dramatis  persona.  When,  after  reading 
the  Canzoniere,  we  close  the  book  and  try  to  visualize  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
"goddess",  we  find  it  extremely  hard  to  frame  a  tangible  image  out  of  the  idealized  touches, 
blurred  with  deliberate  and  delicate  vagueness,  with  which  Petrarch  has  suffused  her. 

At  times,  the  exacerbation  of  Petrarch's  solipsism  results  in  a  claustrophobic  anguish.  In 
his  secluded  quarters  at  Oxford's  Brasenose  College,  where  Walter  Pater,  having  steeped 
himself  in  the  skepticism  of  Hume  and  the  immaterialism  of  Berkeley,  meditates  on  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  mood  of  existential  anxiety  created  by  the 
solitude  of  the  soul  immured  in  its  own  cell,  the  same  mood  that  Petrarch  has  described  in 
his  letter  to  Philippe  de  Cabassole,  has  its  counterpart  in  a  strikingly  poignant  page,  where 
it  is  raised  and  transposed  onto  a  philosophical  plane.  Pater  writes: 

"Experience,  already  reduced  to  a  group  of  impressions  is  ringed  around,  for  each  one  of 
us,  by  that  thick  wall  of  personality  through  which  no  real  voice  has  ever  pierced  its  way 
to  us,  or,  from  us,  to  that  which  we  can  only  conjecture  to  be  without".  "Every  one  of 
those  impressions  is  the  impression  of  the  individual  in  his  isolation,  each  mind  keeping,  as 
a  solitary  prisoner,  its  own  dream  of  a  world.  Analysis  goes  a  step  farther  still,  and  assures 
us  that  those  impressions  of  the  individual  mind  to  which,  for  each  one  of  us,  experience 
dwindles  down,  are  in  perpetual  flight;  that  each  of  them  is  infinitely  divisible  also;  all  that 
is  actual  in  it,  being  a  single  moment,  gone  while  we  try  to  apprehend  it;  of  which  it 
may  ever  be  more  truly  said  that  it  has  ceased  to  be,  than  that  it  is.  To  such  a  tremulous 
wisp  constantly  reforming  itself  on  the  stream,  to  a  single  sharp  impression,  with  a  sense  in 
it  (a  relic  more  or  less  fleeting)  of  such  moments  gone  by,  what  is  real  in  our  life  fines  itself 
down"  (20). 
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It  is  one  of  the  major  paradoxes  of  Petrarch's  personality  that  his  talent  for  introspectioi 
should  be  matched  by  an  acute  sensorial  susceptibility.  He  registers  with  consentient  pleni-j 
tude  the  plastic  and  pictorial  pageant  of  the  external  world.  It  was  his  familiarity  with  the 
classical  masterpieces  of  the  Augustan  age  —  especially  with  the  poems  of  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Horace  —  which  developed  that  sensorial  endowment  to  the  finest  vibrancy  and  precision. 
If,  in  the  realm  of  the  inner  life,  St.  Augustine  is  Petrarch's  spiritus  rector,  Virgil  is  his 
master  in  the  domain  of  the  perceptions  of  the  forms  of  the  outward  world.  The  standar- 
dized catchword:  Petrarch  is  the  progenitor  of  Humanism,  acquires  concrete  appropriate- 
ness and  validity,  when  we  consider  that  he  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  major  Humanistic 
poets  of  the  Quattro-Cinque cento:  Poliziano,  Sannazaro,  Pontano;  Marc' Antonio  Flaminio, 
Giovanni  Gotta,  Sadoleto,  Navagero,  Vida.  (21)  Reading  Petrarch's  Latin  poems,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  his  real  vehicle  of  expression  is  the  Latin  tongue.  But,  naturally,  even 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  Canzoniere  presses  upon  us  the  conviction  that,  instead,  his  natural    j, 
instrument  is  the  volgare.  We  are  faced  with  a  bilingualism  so  faultless,  so  patent,  as  to  arous<i 
both  admiration  and  bewilderment.  Among  the  moderns,  only  Giovanni  Pascoli  (1855-1912) 
presents  us  with  an  analogous  phenomenon  (22). 

I  have  referred  to  the  relation  in  which  Petrarch  stands  to  the  great  Virgilians  of  the  suc- 
ceeding two  centuries.  In  a  like  manner,  I  may  add,  he  anticipates  the  painters  and  sculptors 
of  the  Quattrocento;  such  men  as  Botticelli,  Signorelli,  Mantegna,  Pollajuolo,  Verrocchio. 
When,  in  the  Canzoniere,  we  come  across  the  magical  evocation  of  the  apparition  of  Laura:.j 

Eran  i  capei  d'oro  a  l'aura  sparsi, 
che  in  mille  dolci  nodi  li  awolgea  .  .  . 

or  chance  upon  kindred  lines,  for  instance: 

il  crine 

negletto  ad  arte,  e  inanellato  ed  irto  .  .  . 

we  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  arrangement  (or  of  the  artful  disorder)  of  the  hair  of  the 
feminine  mythological  figures  of  Botticelli  (the  Three  Graces,  especially  the  one  at  the  left, 
of  his  Primavera  at  the  Uffizi),  or  of  those  infinitely  fanciful  hairdos  cherished  by  Leonardo 
(23).  Those  ringlets  of  curls- fluttering  in  the  breeze  represent  a  detail  of  these  artists'  taste, 
which  is  curiously  foreshadowed  by  Petrarch.  It  is  on  iconographical  peculiarities  like  these, 
that  Aby  Warburg,  the  great  German  historian  of  Italian  Renaissance  art,  bases  the  principle^ 
of  his  exegetical  method  (24).  On  perusing  Petrarch's  Africa,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  his 
description  of  the  group  of  the  Three  Graces.  Venus  appears  floating  in  mid-sea  in  her  conch- 
shell,  and  she  is  accompanied  by  them:  ' 

Nudisque  tribus  comitata  puellis,  J 

Quarum  prima  quidem  nobis  aversa,  sed  ambae 

Ad  nos  conversos  oculos  vultusque  tenebant,  ; 

Innexae  alternis  percandida  brachia  nodis. 
(Africa,  111,215-218) 

These  lines  tell  us  that  Petrarch  may  have  seen  the  Roman  group  of  the  Three  Graces 
(2nd  century  B.C.?)  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  delVOpera  in  Siena,  in  which  the  central      \ 
Grace  is  seen  from  the  back  ("nobis  aversa":  in  Petrarch's  portrayal,  instead,  it  is  the  first      i 
Grace  who  is  presented  as  "nobis  aversa").  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
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group  of  Siena  Graces  is  the  model  of  the  tablet  painted  by  the  youthful  Raphael,  when  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  Timoteo  Viti,  around  1500.  The  Raphael  tablet  is  now  an  item 
of  the  collections  of  the  Musée  Condé  at  Chantilly  (France),  (25) 

At  times,  Petrarch  draws  with  lightly  limned  contours  the  figure  of  Laura  framed  within 
a  landscape  simplified  to  its  essential  lines,  almost  (as  Francesco  Flora  phrases  it)  in  the 
style  of  a  Japanese  draughtsman: 

Dove  porge  ombra  un  pino  alto  od  un  colle, 
Talor  m'arresto,  e  pur  nel  primo  sasso 
Disegno  colla  mente  il  suo  bel  viso  ... 

Notice  that,  in  this  quotation,  the  disegno  (according  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Leonardo,  a 
doctrine  hidden  in  the  lap  of  the  future)  is  cosa  mentale:  Petrarch  disegna  colla  mente. 

Were  it  my  purpose  to  expatiate  on  a  topic,  seldom  treated  satisfactorily  be  Petrarchan 
scholars,  i.e.,  his  feeling  for  Nature  (trying  to  establish,  for  instance,  which  is  the  place  of 
Petrarch  in  the  history  of  the  Naturgefuehl),  I  would,  when  it  came  to  exemplifying,  suffer 
from  a  veritable  embarras  de  richesse.  I  would  have  to  mention,  among  others,  the  splendid 
description  he  gives  of  a  sudden,  violent  storm  at  Vaucluse  (it  is  the  subject  of  an  epistola 
metrica  (26)  where  Petrarch  displays  a  grandeur  of  versification  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Milton),  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  fluvial  ablutions  of  the  women  of  Koeln,  the  view  of 
the  cascades  of  the  Rhine,  the  account  of  the  strange  supper  at  Luzzara;  or  the  panoramic, 
aerial  survey  of  the  Tuscan  and  Ligurian  coasts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Magra  northwards, 
sparkling  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sunlight. 

In  reading  the  Trionfi,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  ever-present  prophecy 
of  the  advent  of  Andrea  Mantegna.  I  am  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  Triumph  of  Caesar,  on 
which  Mantegna  worked  from  1482  to  1492,  and  which  is  at  present  one  of  the  proud  trea- 
suries of  Hampton  Court  in  England.  Perhaps  Petrarch's  description  of  Scipio's  Triumph  in 
the  Africa  was  known  to  Mantegna,  so  close  is  the  correspondence  between  Petrarch's  ren- 
dition of  the  processional  scene,  with  its  filing  past  of  captive  elephants,  military  emblems, 
and  spoils  of  the  conqueror's  plunder.  (27)  And  who  can  escape  being  reminded  of  Signor- 
elli's  picture  of  the  god  Pan  (formerly  in  Berlin,  destroyed  during  World-War  II),  when,  leaf- 
ing through  the  Africa,  he  comes  across  the  following: 

Cornua  toUentem  caelo  faciemque  rubentem 
Pectora  sideribus  distinctum  Pana  videres: 
Hispida  crura  rigent,  pedibus  terit  antra  caprinis, 
Et  pastorali  baculum  fert  more  recurvum; 
Texta  sibi  ex  calamis  sona  ingens  fistula  septem  .  .  . 
{Africa,  III,  194-198) 

The  plastic-pictorial  details  of  this  fragment  are  superb.  The  god's  horns  raised  to  the  sky, 
his  red-hued  face,  his  bristling,  hairy  legs,  the  dance-like  beat  of  his  goatish  hooves  on  the 
floor  of  the  cave,  and  that  "rod,  hook-shaped  in  the  pastoral  fashion".  We  almost  seem  to 
hear  the  clangent  sound  of  the  ingens  fistula,  the  large-sized  Panpipe,  the  tubular  instrument 
cut  out  of  seven  reed-stems.  The  shaggy  chest  of  the  God  is  covered  with  a  celestial  arabesque, 
made  up  of  the  emblematic  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Everything,  in  this  figuration,  is  exquisite, 
instinct  with  chromatic  and  volumetric  sense,  while  the  ingens  fistula  seems  to  create  the  in- 
visible but  pulsating  background  out  of  which,  as  from  an  **iconogenetic"  mood  of  the  poet, 
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the  figuration  arises.  A  phrase  of  Leonardo  helps  us  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  this  pic- 
ture. Says  Leonardo:  "music  is  the  figuration  of  the  invisible".  Here,  in  this  portrayal  of 
Pan,  painting-sculpture,  line,  color,  volume,  mass,  are  the  morphic  transpositions  of  the  in- 
visible musical  pattern  traced  by  the  Pan-pipe.  (28). 

There  is  in  Petrarch's  Africa  an  outstanding  passage  (to  be  found  in  Book  III,  lines  87-105) 
where  Petrarch's  keen  interest  in  precious  stones  is  expressed.  (29)  In  this  passage,  the  verses 
are  saturated  with  pictorial  chroma,  whose  luxuriance  is  not  inferior  to  that  which  produces 
a  riotous  refulgence  in  the  interior  of  Byzantine  basilicas. 

Niveis  suggesta  columnis 

Atria  fulgebant.  Fulvo  distincta  métallo 

Regia  praefulgens  .  .  . 

Ordine  gemmarum  vario  radiabat  in  orbem. 

His  croceos,  illic  virides  fulgere  lapillos 

Adspiceres,  altoque  velut  sua  sidera  tecto. 

Signifer  in  medio  sinuosi  tramitis  arcus 

Assidue  faciebat.  Ibi,  ceu  lumina  septem 

Quae  vaga  mundus  habet,  septem  faber  ordine  gemmas 

Clauserat  ignenio,  nondum  lapis,  optimus  Athlas  .  .  . 

.  .  .  tectumque  serena 

Luce  coruscabat.  Medio  carbunculus  ingens 

Equabat  solare  jubar,  largoque  tenebras 

Lumine  vincebat ...  \ 

{Africa,  III,  87-105) 
To  empathize  the  pictorial  mood  which  Petrarch  is  trying  to  convey,  there  is  nothing  more 
appropriate  than  quoting  a  splendid  segment  of  John  Keats'  Endymion:  it  is  true  that  it  has 
been  Keats'  intention  to  tone  down  the  gorgeousness  of  his  "chroma",  so  as  to  evoke  the 
sensation  of  a  mysteriously  crepuscular  atmosphere  shot  through  with  the  glintings  of  pre- 
cious gems:  nevertheless,  the  pictorial  magnificence  achieved  mdependently  from  Petrarch, 

is  strikingly  similar:  r  •  i  •  i      r  ^ 

One  famt  eternal  eventide  of  gems.  i 

Aye,  millions  sparkled  on  a  vein  of  gold  ... 

Outshooting  sometimes,  like  a  meteor-star,  ■ 

Through  a  vast  antre:  then  the  metal  woof. 

Like  Vulcan's  rainbow,  with  some  monstrous  roof 

Curves  hugely:  now,  far  in  the  deep  abyss,  | 

It  seems  an  angry  lightning  ... 

anon  it  leads 
Through  winding  passages,  where  sameness  breeds 
Vexing  conceptions  of  some  sudden  change; 
Whether  to  silver  grots,  or  giant  range 
Of  sapphire  columns,  or  fantastic  ridge 
Athwart  a  flood  of  crystal. 

{Endymion,  Book  II,  224-239)  | 

This  passage  is  a  morsel  for  the  connoisseur  and  a  feast  for  the  eyes.  The  vibrant  snow-white» 
ness  of  the  columns  is  set  against  the  contrasting  copper-reddish  pigment  of  the  metal  with    , 
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which  the  walls  are  covered;  these  walls  are  studded  with  manifold  gems,  sending  forth  an 
orbicular  radiance;  blazoned  in  the  middle  of  the  vaulted  ceiling,  the  magic,  emblematic 
Signifer,  leads  the  sinuous  dance  of  the  planets,  each  of  them  being  imaged  by  a  precious 
stone  of  different  hue,  on  a  background  of  green  and  saffron-hued  tiles:  while  in  the  centre 
of  the  roof  a  colossal  carbuncle,  whose  powerful  luminosity  equals  that  of  sun,  dispels  the 
environing  darkness. 

With  a  style  akin  to  that  of  Paolo  Uccello,  he  selects  for  special  accenting  the  humble,  rea- 
listic, rustic  detail  of  a  country -scene:  oxen  returning,  unyoked,  from  the  scene  of  their  la- 
bors: fields,  hills  furrowed  by  the  plough: 

Veggo  la  sera  i  buoi  tornare  sciolti 
dalle  campagne  e  dai  solcati  colli  ... 

Here  the  beauty  results  from  that  epithet,  that  past  participle,  ''solcatV  (furrowed),  which 
is  a  touch  intended  to  bring  out,  with  the  desired  visual  precision,  the  appearance  of  distant 
farms  at  sunset,  on  hill-slopes  freshly  broken  up  by  the  ploughmen. 

No  less  remarkable  is  Petrarch's  sense  for  the  characterizing  color  of  a  fluvial  scene.  In  one 
of  the  Epistolae  Metricae  (I,  sect.  II),  describing  the  Sorgue  river,  he  writes  this  intensely  ex- 
pressive line: 

Alveus  ut  virides  vitreo  tegit  amne  smaragdos  .  .  . 
(the  stream's  bed  covers  with  its  glass-like  waters  its  green  emeralds  .  .  .  ) 

In  order  fully  to  realize  the  beauty  and  fidelity  to  truth  of  this  line,  one  must  know  that 
the  Sorgue  is  distinguished  from  all  other  rivers  by  the  greenish  color  (a  unique  kind  of 
greenish  color)  of  its  waters.  In  other  words,  the  loveliness  of  that  line  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  sheer,  literal,  unaltered  transcription  of  the  truth,  of  a  reality  of  nature.  Mézières, 
who  is  intimately  familiar  with  the  Provençal  landscape,  describes  the  Sorgue  as  possessing 
"une  couleur  merveilleuse,  dont  je  n'ai  retrouvé  nulle  part,  ni  dans  les  Pyrénées,  ni  en  Italie, 
ni  en  Espagne,  ni  en  Orient,  les  teintes  douces  et  transparentes.  Le  lac  de  Zuerich  est  moins 
pur:  le  lac  de  Come  plus  bleu,  la  Méditerranée  plus  foncée;  les  fleuves  célèbres,  le  Penée, 
l'Alphée,  L'Achélous,  sont  plus  argentés  .  .  .  L'Arno,  le  Tage,  le  Guadalquivir,  le  Rhône,  plus 
troublés.  La  Sorgue  seule,  d'un  vert  tendre  à  la  surface  et  jusqu'au  fond  de  son  lit,  ressemble 
à  une  plante  verte  qui  serait  fondue  dans  l'eau.  C'est  comme  une  herbe  liquide  qui  court  à 
travers  le  prés".  (30) 

But  I  must  not  leave  the  impression  that  in  Petrarch  the  inner-directed  vision  and  his  sense 
for  the  pictorial-plastic  elements  seldom  or  never,  conmingle.  Petrarch's  contribution  con- 
sists in  the  creation  of  a  new  literary  and  artistic  genre:  the  genre  of  "landscape  drenched 
with  the  artist's  mood".  Paysage  comme  état  d'ame.  He  steeps  external  nature  with  his  psy- 
chological moods,  sensitizes  nature  to  the  extent  of  giving  free  play  to  what  Ruskin  calls, 
with  a  famous  phrase,  the  "pathetic  fallacy".  For  Petrarch,  (Arturo  Pompeati  emphasizes) 
Nature  "lives  only  insofar  as  it  lends  itself  to  the  reflection  of  his  soul-states",  insofar  as  it 
is  made  to  become  the  mirror  of  the  restless  mutations  of  the  poet's  inner  feelings. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Canzoniere  that,  while  each  of  its  component  units  is  autono- 
mous, each,  in  a  mysterious  fashion,  is  organically  related  to,  interwoven  with,  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  The  multiplicity,  the  richness  of  psychological  notations,  the  consummate 
stylistic  perfection  with  which  the  poet  conveys  them  is  something  not  only  unique  in  14th 
century  Italian  literature,  but  thoroughly  unprecedented  in  European  literature.  It  marks  a 
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turning-point  in  the  domain  of  lyrical  expression.  The  novelty  of  Petrarch's  achievement  ap- 
pears all  the  more  startling  when  we  compare  the  almost  Debussyan  refinement  (ever  ondoy- 
ant et  divers)  of  the  psychological  modulations  of  his  poetry  with  the  angular  massiveness, 
the  towering  proportions  of  the  supernatural  epos  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  titanic  pro- 
geny of  the  Romanesque  Dante  (31).  j 

Hunter  College.  \ 


Notes  t 

1  Foscolo's  pioneer  significance  in  the  history  of 
Petrarchan  appreciation  is  generally  recognized 
by  modern  Italian  scholarship,  and,  (as  the  most 
informed  and  probing  of  the  experts  on  the 
changing  fortunes  of  that  appreciation  empha- 
sizes) stands  out  in  clearcut  profile  when  viewed 
against  the  background  of  the  contributions  of 
Foscolo's  closest  18th  century  antecedents.  "If 
we  ponder  that  his  most  proximate  Settecento 
predecessors  were  Muratori,  Gravina,  Tiraboschi, 
G.  Gozzi,  Alfieri  (and,  among  non-Italians,  De 
Sade),  we  are  able  to  gauge  the  full  strength  of 
the  new  impact  exerted  by  Foscolo  on  Petrar- 
chan studies.  Not  only  does  an  authentic,  ade- 
quate Petrarchan  appreciation  owe  its  inception 
to  him  .  .  .  but  some  of  the  most  recurrent,  most 
productive  motifs  of  1 9th  century  Petrarchan 
criticism  have  their  models,  and,  at  times,  their 
earliest  formulations,  in  Foscolo's  Saggi"  (B.T. 
Sozzi,  Petrarca,  Storia  dell  a  Critic  a  5,  Palermo, 
1963,  pp.  67-68).  Ettore  Bonora  authoritatively 
joins  the  vulgata  opinio  when  he  says:  "Foscolo's 
essays  remain  one  of  the  milestones  of  Petrarchan 
criticism"  (Petrarca,  in:  /  Classici  italiani  nella 
storia  delta  Critica,  ed.  by  W.  Binni,  Firenze, 
1954,  vol.  I,  p.  123).  The  texts  of  Foscolo's  Sag^ 
are  printed  in  the  Edizione  Nazionale,  vol.  X  a 
cura  di  C.  Foligno,  Firenze,  1953.  On  Foscolo  as 
a  critic,  the  path-blazing  pages  of  G.  A.  Borgese 
preserve  their  value:  while  substantial  remarks 
stud  the  chapter  Introduzione  alia  critica  fos- 
coliana  in  Mario  Fubini's  book  Romanticismo 
italiano.  Among  older  treatments,  not  to  be 
overlooked  is  E.  Levi,  /  Saggi  sul  Petrarca  di  U. 
Foscolo  (in:  Bibliofilia,  XI,  1909).  From  a  num- 
ber of  later  investigations,  I  select:  Bianchi,  D., 
Gli  Studi  del  Foscolo  sul  Petrarca,  Torino,  1927 
(in:  Studi  sul  Foscolo,  editi  a  cura  delta  Univer- 
sita  di  Pavia.  pp.  451-524);  P.  P.  Trompeo,  Pet- 
rarca e  Foscolo  (in  his:  La  panto fola  di  vetro, 
Napoli,  1952);  Nicoletta  Festa,  Foscolo  critico, 
Firenze,  1953;  and  Adelia  Noferi,  /  tempi  delta 
critica  foscoliana,  ibid.,  1953. 

2  Natalino  Sapegno,  for  instance,  characterizes 
Petrarch's  lyrical  poetry  as  a  dialogue  of  the 
poet  with  his  own  soul:  a  voluptuous  pleasure 
of  getting  lost  in,  of  straying  through,  those  sinu- 
ous meanders  and  labyrinths  of  the  inner  spiritual 
life,  of  getting  to  know  better  and  better  that  ob- 


scure and  rebellious  psychological  reality"  (N. 
Sapegno,  //  Trecento,  Milano,  1934,  p.  256). 
See  the  thorough  discussion  of  this  topic  in 
Arnaud  Tripet's  Pétrarque  et  la  connaissance  de 
soi  (Geneva,  1967);  particularly  the  section  en- 
titled L'homme  intérieur  (pp.  62-73).  On  intro- 
spection and  self-knowledge  an  extensive  litera- 
ture has  piled  up:  I  should  like  to  quote  at  least: 
M.  Scheler,  Die  Idole  der  Selbsterkenntniss,  (in: 
Vom  Umsturz  der  Werte,  Berlin,  1919,  vol.  II); 
H.  Driesch,  Selbstbesinnung  und  Selbsterkennt- 
niss, 1940;  Th.Litt,  Die  Selbsterkenntniss  des 
Menschen,  1948,  2nd  éd.;  A.  T.  Boisen,  The  ex- 
ploration of  the  inner  world,  N.Y.,  1936;  K. 
Kantack,  Vom  Sinn  der  Selbsterkenntniss,  Ber- 
lin, 1958;  R.  Guardini,  Die  Annahme  seiner  sel- 
bst,  Wurzburg,  1960.  Much  material  on  intro- 
spection in  literature  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Leleu, 
Les  Journaux  Intimes,  Paris,  1952;  Albert 
Girard,  Le  Journal  Intime,  ibid.,  1963;  M.  Lobet, 
Ecrivains  en  aveu,  Paris,  1962;  G.  R.  Rock,  Das 
europaeische  Tagebuch,  Wiesbaden,  1963;  and 
in  A.  Graesser,  Das  literarische  Tagebuch:  ueber 
die  Entwicklung  des  Tagebuchs  als  Kunstform, 
Saarbruecken,  diss.,  1955.  On  the  history  of  in- 
trospection, see  the  article  by  E.  G.  Boring,  in 
Psychological  Bulletin,  1953,  no.  3.  Specifically 
on  introspection  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Th.  Bezold, 
Ueber  die  Anfaenge  der  S elbstbio graphie  im  Mit- 
telalter  (in  Bezold 's  Aus  Mittelatter  und  Renais- 
sance, Muenchen,  1918,  pp.  196-219);  and  P. 
Lehmann,  Autobiographies  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
London,  1953,  t.3,  pp.  41-52). 
3  This  was  already  hinted  at  by  Ernst  Troeltsch. 
Tracing  the  links  between  the  individualism  of 
the  Renaissance  and  that  of  late  Antiquity  and 
of  Christianity,  he  points  out  that  the  proto- 
modern  aspect  of  individualism  already  appears 
fully  developed,  stamped  with  all  its  essential 
characteristics,  "precisely  at  the  early  dawn  of 
the  Renaissance,  in  the  mystic-reformatory 
movements  and  revolutionary  upheavals  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages,  in  a  mixture  of  Augustinian, 
Neoplatonic-sectarian  and  politico-social  themes" 
(E.  Troeltsch,  Renaissance  und  Reformation,  in: 
Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Literaturwissen- 
schaft,  und  Geistesgeschichte,  I,  1923,  p.  282). 
The  question  of  medieval  introspection  has,  since, 
been  masterfully  illuminated  by  Etienne  Gilson. 
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He  points  out  that  "on  ne  peut  étudier  de  ce  point 
de  vue  les  textes  du  Moyen  Age,  sans  être  frappé 
de  l'importance  extrême  qu'y  prend  la  question 
de  la  connaissance  que  l'âme  peut  avoir  de  soi- 
même.  Au  XIII^  siècle,  on  n'a  que  l'embarras 
du  choix  .  ,  .  Comment  l'âme  intelligente  se  con- 
naît elle-même  et  ce  qui  est  en  elle:  voilà  la  Ques- 
tion 87  de  la  Première  Partie  de  la  Somme  théo- 
logique de  Saint  Thomas.  Si  l'âme  se  connaît, 
ainsi  que  les  dispositions  qui  sont  en  elle,  par  son 
essence,  ou  seulement  par  ses  actes,  c'est  le  prob- 
lème que  se  pose  Mathieu  d'Acquasparta.  Vers  la 
même  époque,  Roger  Marston  précise  la  même 
question  .  .  .  Un  peu  plus  tard,  Olivi  reprend 
l'examen  de  la  difficulté  dans  le  livre  II, 
Question  86,  de  son  Commentaire  sur  Pierre 
Lombard  .  .  .  Rien  ne  serait  plus  aisé  que  d'al- 
longer la  liste."  (E.  Gilson,  L 'Esprit  de  la  philo- 
sophie médiévale,  2nd  éd.,  Paris,  1948,  chap. 
"La  Connaissance  de  soi-même,"  pp.  228-29.  See 
also:  P.  Pourrat,  Christian  Spirituality,  vol.  II, 
The  Middle  Ages,  Westminster,  Md,  1953-55. 
'4  It  has  often  been  observed  that  of  the  three  Pat- 
ristic authorities  repeatedly  cited  by  Petrarch, 
i.e.,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  and  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine  is,  by  the  Italian  poet,  rated  distinct- 
ly above  his  fellow-saints.  In  Augustine  (Pierre 
de  Nohlac  underlines),  Petrarch  found  the  most 
thorough  classical  culture,  joined  to  religion  and 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  Christian  ideal.  It  is 
to  St.  Augustine  that  Petrarch  owes  his  taste  for 
religious  literature  (prior  to  his  contacts  with 
him,  the  Italian  poet's  predilection  was  directed 
exclusively  to  the  secular  Latin  writers).  Nohlac 
quotes:  "Is  liber"  (St.  Augustine's  Confessions) 
me  mutavit  eatenus,  non  dico  ut  vitia  prima 
dimitterem  (quae  vel  hac  utinam  aetate  dimi- 
serim!),  sed  eo  ut  sacras  literas  nee  spernerem 
nee  odissem,  immo  vero  me  paulatim  horror  ille 
mulceret,  et  invitas  aures  recusantesque  ad  se 
oculos  traheret".  (Pierre  de  Nohlac,  Pétrarque 
et  l'Humanisme,  Paris,  1907,  Chap.  IX,  pp.  191- 
94).  An  influence  almost  as  profound  as  that 
left  on  Petrarch's  soul  by  the  Confessions  was 
exerted  on  him  by  Augustine's  De  vera  religione. 
On  reading  this  work,  he  found  a  "new  delight, 
like  the  traveller  who,  on  a  pilgrimage  outside 
his  own  country,  meets  with  new  cities  which 
attract  and  fascinate  him".  (I  borrow  this  quo- 
tation from  Giovanni  Martellotti's  Petrarca 
Umanista,  a  penetrating  article  contributed  by 
him  to  G.  Petronio'Si4n(o/o^Mt  della  critica 
letteraria,  Bari,  1963,  vol.  I,  p.  453).  On  St. 
Augustine  and  the  world  of  Latin  classicism, 
see  the  excellent  M.  Testard,  St.  Augustin  et 
Cicéron,  Paris,  1958. 
5  I  am  referring  to  H.  X.  Acquillière,  L'Augusti- 
nisme  politique,  essai  sur  la  formation  des  thé- 
ories politiques  du  Moyen  Age,  Paris,  1955.  For 
the  dissimilar  role  that  Augustine's  ideas  play  in 


the  intellectual  world  of,  respectively,  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  see:  C.  Calcaterra,  S.  Agostino 
nelle  opere  di  Dante  e  del  Petrarca,  Suppl.  to 
the  Rivista  di  Filosofia  Neoscolastica,  XXII, 
1931. 

6  As  J.  J.  Walsh  points  out,  endorsing  a  statement 
by  an  eminent  19th  century  French  scholar, 
"neither  in  respect  of  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  most  complex  impressions  of  the  soul,  or  of 
communicative  feeling,  or  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, or  depth  of  philosophical  views,  is  there 
any  book  like  it  in  the  whole  of  literature". 
(Art.  "Confessions  of  St.  Augustine",  by  J.  J. 
Walsh,  in  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  1970  éd., 
vol.  7).  On  St.  Augustine's  influence  see,  in  the 
first  place,  H.  I.  Marrou,  St.  Augustine  and  his 
influence  through  the  ages,  trans,  by  P,  Hepburne 
Scott,  New  York,  1957;  then,  P.  Vignaux,  L'in- 
fluence augustinienne,  in:  Augustinus  Magister, 
Paris,  1954,  vol.  3.,  pp.  265-73;  L.  de  Simone, 
Sant 'Agostino  e  I'agostinismo  médiévale,  Sapi- 
entia,  8,  1955,  pp.  5-17;  F.  Thonnard,  St. 
Augustin  et  les  grand  courants  de  la  philosophie 
contemporaine.  Revue  des  Etudes  Augustini- 
ennes,  I,  1,  1955,  pp.  69-80.  On  the  Augusti- 
nian  impact  on  existentialism,  see:  C.  Fabro, 
Sant 'Agostino  e  l'esistenzialismo,  in:  Sant' 
Agostino  e  le  grandi  correnti  della  filosofia 
contemporanea,  Tolentino,  1956.  Particularly 

on  the  influence  of  the  Confessions  on  subse- 
quent literary  developments,  see:  P.  De  Cour- 
celles,  Les  Confessions  de  Saint  Augustin  dans 
la  tradition  littéraire,  Paris,  1963.  Practically 
all  critical  writings  dealing  with  Petrarch's 
Secretum  take  up  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  him  and  St.  Augstine.  The  major 
bibliographical  items  are:  C.  Segrè,  //  Secretum 
del  Petrarca  e  le  Confessioni  di  Sant'  Agostino, 
in:  Studi Petrarcheschi,  Firenze,  1911;  Ch. 
Dejob,  Le  Secretum  de  Pétrarque,  in:  Bulletin 
Italien,  III,  1903;  G.  Salvadori,  //  Segreto  del 
Petrarca,  in:  Liriche  e  Saggi,  III,  Milano,  1933; 
K.  Heitmann,  Augustins  Lebre  in  Petrarcas 
Secretum,  Bibliothèque  d'Humanisme  et  Re- 
naissance, t.  XXII,  1960,  pp.  34-53;  F.  Tateo, 
Dialogo  interiore  e  polemica  ideologica  nel 
Secretum,  Firenze,  1965;  PP.  Gerosa,  L'uma- 
nesimo  cristiano  del  Petrarca,  Torino,  1966 
and,  by  the  same  scholar,  La  cultura  patristica 
del  Petrarca,  in  Didaskaleion,  1929.  Nicola 
Iliescu  has  studied  Augustine's  presence  in  Pet- 
rarch's lyrics:  //  Canzoniere  e  Sant'Agostino 
(Roma,  1962).  Important  is  Hans  Baron's 
structural  analysis  of  the  Secretum:  see  H. 
Baron,  From  Petrarch  to  L.  Bruni,  Chicago, 
1968. 

7  According  to  Pierre  de  Nohlac,  St.  Augustine 
is  quoted  600  times  in  Petrarch's  Letters  and 
600  in  his  other  works.  The  most  important 
among  Petrarch's  Augustinian  citations  are: 
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from  the  De  Vera  Religione,  in:  Seniles,  II,  1; 
De  Otto  religiosorum,  I;  Invectiva  contra  Medi- 
cum.  III.  From  the  De  poenitentia,  in:  Seniles, 
V,l.  From  the  Quaestiones  Divinae,  in:  Seniles, 
II,  1.  (De  Nohlac,  Pétrarque  et  l'Humanisme, 
Chap.  IX). 

8  Alfred  Mézièrcs  lived  from  1826  to  1915.  He 
was  a  Sorbonne  Professor,  depute  et  sénateur 
of  Meurthe  et  Meuselle,  and  a  member  of  the 
Académie  française.  He  wrote  books  on  Shake- 
speare, Dante,  Petrarch,  Goethe,  and  Mirabeau. 
Mézières'  Pétrarque  (first  éd.  1867)  released  the 
strong  polemical  reaction  expressed  in  De  Sanc- 
tis* Sa^io  critico  sul  Petrarca  (1869). 

9  A.  Mézières,  Pétrarque,  étude  d'après  de  nou- 
veaux documents,  2nd.  éd.,  1968,  pp.  411-12. 
The  nouveaux  documents  referred  to  by 
Mézières  are  in  the  edition  of  Petrarch's  letters 
by  G.  Fracassetti  (F.  Petrarcae  Epistolae  De 
rebus  Familiaribus  et  Variae,  Firenze,  1859- 
63,  in  3  vois.)  (To  be  distinguished  from  Fra- 
cassetti's  Italian  translations  of  these  Epistolae, 
i.e.,  from  his  Lettere  di  F.  Petrarca,  1863-1867, 
5  vols.) 

10  Augustine,  Confessions,  Book  X,  chap.  VIII. 
A  modern  reader  of  Proust's  A  la  recherche  du 
temps  perdu  cannot  help,  in  perusing  these 
passages,  to  be  struck  by  Augustine's  awareness 
of  the  unintermitted  survival,  in  the  'mnemo- 
nic' rubrics  (the  word  "rubric",  in  connection 
with  the  "mind",  i.e.,  memory,  appears  on  the 
first  page  of  Dante's  Vita  Nuova)  of  the  human 
mind,  of  the  "forgotten"  components  of  our 
experience.  Augustine's  remark  about  the  "pre- 
sentness  of  the  past"  is  equally  startling,  and 
similarly  valid.  Both  of  Proust's  mémoires,  the 
mémoire  volontaire  and  the  involontaire,  are 
predicated  upon  that  presentness  of  the  past  to 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  Augustine  is  the  first 
to  draw  our  attention. 

11  There  exists  an  evident  analogy  between  these 
Petrarchan  words,  and  Goethe's  Himmelhoch- 
jauchzend-Zum  Tode  betruebt. 

12  Foreword  to  Book  II  of  the  De  remediis  utrius- 
que  fortunae. 

13  In  order  to  meet  again  with  this  uncompromis- 
ing lucidity,  this  unsparing  firmness  of  utter- 
ance, this  cutting  "surgical"  hardness,  we  must 
turn  to  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Rousseau,  Leopardi, 
Amiel,  and  Gide.  These  names  indicate  the 
main  "stages  of  the  spiritual  itinerary  traversed 
by  the  quest  for  one's  own  identity,  the  quête 
de  soi."  Petrarch's  ancestors  on  this  inner  path 
are  Richard  de  St.  Victor  and  the  Cistercian 
mystics.  The  Abbé  Combes  has  discovered  an 
interesting  link  between  Petrarch  and  Pascal  in 
the  person  of  Robert  Ciboule  (1403-1458). 
Ciboule's  major  work  bears  the  significant  title: 
Livre  de  saincte  meditation  en  cognoissance  de 
soy.  (See:  E.  Gilson,  L  'Esprit  de  la  philosophie 


médiévale,  2nd  éd.,  p.  233,  note  2.) 

14  Among  the  psychoanalytical  studies  on  artistic 
creativity,  the  most  notable  seem  to  me  those 
by  Kris  (1952),  Greenacre  (1958-1963),  Jones 
(on  Shakespeare),  Sterba  (1954),  Marie  Bona- 
parte (on  E.  A.  Poe),  Eissler  (on  Goethe),  Sime- 
nauer  (on  Rilke).  On  this  genre  of  writing,  see 
D.  Schneider,  The  psychoanalist  and  the  artist, 
NY,  1954. 

15  Siegmund  Freud,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  a 
Memory  of  his  Childhood  (in:  The  Complete 
Works  ofS.  Freud,  ed.  by  J.  Strachey,  Newall, 
California,  1953,  II,  pp.  63-137.  Freud's  psy- 
choanalysis of  Michelangelo  is  no  less  fascinat- 
ing, if  less  known.  See:  Freud,  Der  Moses  von 
Michelangelo  (in:  Imago,  III,  1916,  pp.  15-36). 

16  The  author  of  the  only  book  hitherto  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  the  psychoanalitical  study 
of  Italian  literature  —  Michèle  David  —  points 
out  that  we  are  not  warranted  "to  assert  that 
Petrarch  has  been  studied  according  to  psycho- 
analitical criteria;  although  his  enormous  pro- 
duction, the  evident  autobiographical  character 
of  his  works,  the  sexual  problem  he  posits  so 
openly,  and  in  such  a  determinant  way  insofar 
as  the  whole  of  European  literature  and  sensi- 
bility are  concerned,  afford  study-material  ex- 
ceptionally propitious  to  a  critic  equipped  with 
the  needed  psychoanalitical  theory  and  practice". 
(M.  David,  Letteratura  e  psicanalisi,  Milano, 
1967,  pp.  97-98. 

17  Familiares,  XXIV,  1.;  U.  Bosco,  Francesco 
Petrarca,  Bari,  1967,  3rd  ed. 

IS  Familiares,  XXIX,  1,  10. 

19  Familiares,  XXIV,  1.  There  is,  in  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,  a  passage  where  he  voices  the 
same  Todesangst  expressed  by  Petrarch  in  his 
letter  to  Philippe  de  Cabassole.  Thus  far,  the 
likeness  between  the  two  documents  humains 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  unperceived. 
D'Annunzio  writes:  ".  .  .  non  v'è  aroma  di 
fronda  apollinea  che  valga  contro  la  quotidiana 
morte.  E  certo  vi  sono  giorni  in  cui  meno  si 
muore,  altri  in  cui  piu  si  muore.  Da  che  lotto 

e  soffro,  non  mi  son  mai  sentito  morire  come 
oggi.  Me  sembra  di  avere  alia  punta  del  cuore 
quel  piccolo  varco  onde  gemono  le  gocciole 
eguali  della  clessidra  funèbre.  (G.  d'Annunzio, 
Esequie  della  giovinezza,  from  the  Faville  del 
Maglio,  in:  G.  D'Annunzio,  Poésie  Teatro  Prose, 
a  cura  di  M.  Praz  e  I.  Gerra,  Milano-Napoli, 
1966,  p.  1162). 

20  Walter  Pater,  The  Renaissance,  Studies  in  Art 
and  Poetry,  London,  1935,  p.  219. 

21  On  Petrarch's  influence  on  subsequent  Italian 
writers  using  Latin  as  their  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion, see:  L.  Tonelli,  Petrarca,  Milano,  1930, 
pp.  356-57. 

22  On  Pascoli's  U  tin  Poetry,  consult  Valgimigli, 
Pasco li  e  la  poesia  classica,  1937;  Gandiglio,  G. 
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Pascoli  poeta  latino,  1924;  and  A.  Mocchino, 
L  'arte  del  Pascoli  nei  Carmi  latini,  1924.  The 
latest  study  is  that  by  C.  Goffis,  Pascoli  antico 
e  nuovo,  Brescia,  1969.  Imporant  are  the  re- 
searches of  Berchiesi,  Paratore  and  Traina.  The 
texts  are  collected  in  G,  Pascoli,  Poésie  Latine, 
a  cura  di  Manara  Valgimigli,  Milano,  1954. 

23  These  hairdos  so  intensely  fascinated  Kate 
Steinitz  (the  former  Librarian  of  the  Elmer 
Belt  Library  of  Vinciana,  whose  holdings  are 
now  housed  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles),  that,  when  she  was  entrusted 
with  organizing  a  Leonardo  Exhibit  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  she  bethought 
herself  of  recruiting  some  Hollywood  actresses, 
whom  she  had  previously  instructed  on  how  to 
compose  their  hairdos  in  the  way  they  are  por- 
trayed in  the  Leonardo  drawings.  According  to 
reports,  the  actresses  with  these  Leonardesque 
hairdressings  were  the  real  "hft"  of  the  show. 

24  On  Aby  Warburg,  see  the  article  "Historiogra- 
phy" by  Luigi  Salerno  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
World-Art,  New  York,  vol.  VII,  p.  519;  Ken- 
neth Clark,  The  Study  of  Art  History,  London, 
1956-,  Aby  Warburg,  Gedenkfeier.  Hamburg, 
1966.  Especially  contributory  is:  E.  H.  Gom- 
brich,  Aby  Warburg  zum  Gedenken,  in:  Jahr- 
buch  der  Hamburgischen  Kunstsammlungen, 
T.  11,  1966,  pp.  15-27.  The  writings  of 
Warburg  are  collected  in  Gesammelte  Schriften, 
2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1932.  Aby  Warburg  lived  from 
1866  until  1929.  He  was  the  real  creator  of  the 
iconographical  method.  Personal  traits  of 
Warburg  as  a  man  and  a  scholar  are  described 
in  Personliche  Erinnerungen  an  Aby  Warburg, 
by  C.  G.  Heise  (one  of  his  pupils).  The  main 
feature  of  Warburg's  path-breaking  art-method 
are  brought  out  with  accomplished  technical 
competence  by  Fritz  Sax,  in  his:  Rinascimento 
delVantichita,  Studien  zu  den  Arbeiten  von  Aby 
Warburg,  Repertorium  fur  Kunstwissenschaft, 
1921,  vol.  43,  pp.  220-72.  See  also:  E.  Wind, 
Warburgs  Begriff  der  Kulturwissenschaft  und 
seine  Bedeutung  fur  die  Aesthetik,  in  Suppl. 

to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Aesthetik,  XXV,  1931, 
pp.  163-79.  On  iconography  and  iconology, 
J.  Bialostocki,  in  vol.  VI,  Encyclopedia  of 
World-Art,  p.  774.  Not  to  be  disregarded:  G.  de 
Tervarent,  De  la  méthode  iconologique,  Brux- 
elles, 1961. 

25  On  the  iconography  of  the  Graces,  see:  T. 
Krause,  Mwsew,  Gratien,  Horen,  Halle,  1871. 
The  group  of  the  three  Graces  was  repeatedly 
represented  in  Hellenistic  sculpture  and  in 
Pompeian  painting  {the  Museo  Nazionale  in 
Naples  possesses  a  fine  example  of  the  "Pom- 
peian" Graces).  The  original  portrayal  of  the 
group  goes  back  to  the  third  century  B.C.  In 
this  portrayal,  the  Graces  appear  naked,  two 
of  them  facing  the  onlooker,  and  the  central 


one,  embracing  the  other  two,  with  her  back 
turned  to  the  spectator.  There  are  numerous 
replicas  of  this  original,  the  best  known  being 
at  Siena,  Paris  (Louvre),  Cyrene,  Rome  (Vatican 
Museum).  The  archetype  was  an  inspiration  for 
all  later  portrayals,  from  Renaissance  to  Neo- 
classicism  (Botticelli,  Tintoretto,  Rubens,  down 
to  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen).  See:  Grande 
Dizionario  Enciclopedico,  Torino,  3rd  éd., 
1909,  vol.  IX,  p.  431. 

26  Epistolae  Metricae,  I,  10.  For  other  landscape 
descriptions,  may  I  refer  to  the  same  work, 
Epistola,  III,  sect.  IX;  Epistola,  I,  Sect.  1.  These 
two  epistles  are  addressed,  respectively,  to 

Guglielmo  da  Pastrengo  and  to  Francesco  Bar- 
bate. I  am  quoting  from  Fracassetti's  edition. 

27  Goethe's  famous  description  (1825)  entitled 
Julius  Caesars  Triumphzug,  gemalt  von  Man- 
tegna  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  art  criticism 
that  he  ever  penned.  It  is  easily  procurable  in 
J.  W.  Goethe,  Schriften  zur  Kunst,  Zweiter 
Teil,  published  by  the  Deutsche  Taschenbuch 
Verlag,  Munchen,  1962  (pp.  192-211). 

28  Mallarmé:  "Une  sonore,  vaine,  et  monotone 

ligne"  .  .  . 

29  Petrarch,  Africa,  Book  III,  lines  87-105.  On 
the  Africa,  see  the  perceptive,  precise  and 
pertinent  book  by  Aldo  S.  Bernardo,  Petrarch, 
Scipio,  and  the  Africa:  the  Birth  of  the  Huma- 
nistic Dream,  Baltimore,  1962. 

30  Mézières,  op.  cit.,  nouvelle  éd.  1895,  pp.  80-81. 

31  In  the  current  phraseology  of  criticism,  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  Gothic  element  in 
Dante's  art.  But  the  essence  of  the  Gothic  is 
expressed  by  its  countlessly,  minutely  arbores- 
cent designs,  its  plexus  of  complicated,  patient- 
ly chiseled  architectural  traceries.  Romanic  art, 
instead,  strikes  the  onlooker  by  its  squarely 
built  massiveness,  its  robust,  "tetragonal"  monu- 
mentality,  with  which  it  would  be  more  fitting 
to  compare  Dante's  art.  If  I  may  transpose  the 
simile  into  musical  terms:  Dante  is  closer  to 
Leoninus  and  Perotinus,  than  to  Guillaume  de 
Machaut. 


Ill 


Milton  Edits  Freigius'  "Life  of  Ramus'* 


Leo  Miller 


John  Milton  said  that  his  mother  bore  him  a  speaker  of  what  God  had  made  his  own,  rathei 
than  a  translator  of  other  men's  thoughts,  but  at  times,  both  as  Latin  Secretary  to  Crom-    \ 
well's  regime,  and  on  his  own  motion,  he  is  found  laboriously  transmitting  the  words  of 
someone  else.  When  in  1672  he  published  his  Artis  Logicae  Plenior  Institutio  he  included 
a  sample  Analytic  Praxis  lifted  bodily  from  George  Downham's  Commentarii  in  P.  Rami 
Dialecticam,  plus  a  "Life  of  Peter  Ramus  taken  from  Johann  Thomas  Freigius",  recisis 
digressionibus,  "with  the  digressions  cut  away". 

As  the  sometime  schoolteacher,  sometime  compiler  of  textbooks  and  dictionaries, 
Milton  understood  the  utility  of  including  a  brief  biography  of  the  founder  of  that  system 
of  thought  from  which  he  took  so  much.  Peter  Ramus  was  in  many  ways  an  appealing 
figure  to  him,  as  the  storm  center  of  controversies,  as  a  quasi-apostle  of  freedom  of  inquiry, 
and  as  (possibly)  a  martyr  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  In  Freigius'  Petri  Rami  Vita  he  had  a 
ready  made  account,  sparing  himself  the  need  for  extended  research,  but  obviously,  to 
Milton's  eye,  an  account  grossly  wasteful  of  space  and  the  reader's  attention. 

Milton  gives  no  indication  of  which  edition  he  used.  He  may  have  taken  his  text  from  the 
1575  Basel  edition  of  Ramus'  Praelectiones  in  Ciceronis  Orationes  Octo  Consulares,  hand- 
somely printed  in  forty-one  quarto  pages  of  italic  type,  or  from  the  1599  Marburg  edition 
of  Petri  Rami  &  Audomari  Talaei  Colle ctaneae  Praefationes,  Epistolae,  Orationes  which 
reprinted  Freigius'  Life  of  Ramus  rather  less  handsomely,  and  with  a  scattering  of  typogra- 
phical errors. 

The  heavy  emphasis  on  formal  logic  and  Ramist  phraseology  in  Milton's  Tetrachordon, 
1645,  strongly  suggests  that  "circa  1645"  is  a  most  likely  date  for  the  first  draft  oi  Artis 
Logicae  Plenior  Institutio.  Milton's  cut  down  version  of  Freigius  could  have  been  done  at 
that  time,  or  at  any  time  up  to  1672.  A  search  for  dating  clues  proves  singularly  barren  in 
results.  The  original  full  text  of  Freigius'  Life  of  Ramus  is  marked  by  many  distinctive 
details  (names,  events)  but  none  of  these  show  up  in  Milton's  other  writings.  In  fact,  the 
details  which  are  most  individually  characteristic  of  Freigius  are  the  items  most  likely  to 
be  excised  in  Milton's  version.  Milton's  additions  are  few,  matters  of  phraseology  rather 
than  of  fact,  and  nothing  so  specific  as  to  serve  as  an  indicator  of  date.  Rarely  did  Milton 
do  so  objective  a  job,  with  so  little  of  himself  put  into  it. 

There  is  one  sentence  whose  omission  by  Milton  may  be  indicative  of  an  early  date,  circa 
1645.  Freigius  tells  us  that  Ramus  had  little  to  do  with  physick,  being  a  temperate  man  in 
good  health,  nisi  quod  aliquantisper  ophthalmia  laborasse  dicitur,  qua  forsitan  perpetuis 
studiis  &  lucubrationis  contraxerat  (1575,  page  35).  It  would  seem  that  at  any  time  after 
1648,  when  Milton's  eyes  were  troubling  him  seriously,  this  line  would  have  been  retained. 

Whatever  art  there  is  in  Milton's  version  is  strictly  the  editorial  art  of  the  ruthless  blue 
pencil.  The  entire  performance  is  a  study  in  condensation.  Milton  cuts  away  fully  five- 
sixths  of  the  text,  but  succeeds  in  retaining  almost  everything  of  significance.  This  was  in 
line  with  Milton's  own  habits  of  composition:  "I  have  been  told  also  he  would  dictate 
many,  perhaps  40  lines  as  it  were  in  a  breath,  and  then  reduce  them  to  half  the  number" 
(Jonathan  Richardson's  "Life  of  Milton",  in  Helen  Darbishire 's  Ear/y  Lives  of  John  Milton, 
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page  291). 

Freigius  was  given  to  a  diffuse  style.  He  writes  Ramus  natus  est  anno  salutis  nostrae 
millesimo  quingentesimo  decimo  quinto;  Milton  cuts  out  salutis  nostrae.  Freigius  moralized: 
At  Christianus  P.  Ramus  fuit,  nee  unquam  paupertatem  malum  putavit.  Milton  slashed  that 
out,  with  its  accompanying  homily  against  being  discouraged  by  hardships.  Freigius  decor- 
ates his  itinerary  of  Ramus'  visits  to  German  cities  with  flowery  apostrophes:  Quid  Augus- 
tanarum  matronarum  venustatem  potius,  quam  Romanae  cuiusdam  antiquitatis  gravitatem 
commemorem?  Milton  strips  that  narrative  down  to  the  barest  facts.  He  omits  Freigius' 
ornamental  quotations  from  Vergil,  his  extracts  from  Ramus  and  Talaeus,  and  the  parable 
of  Jesus  with  the  blind  man. 

The  Latin  of  Milton's  version  is  still  Freigius'  Latin.  Many  sentences  are  reproduced  ver-  • 
batim,  or  with  such  minor  changes  as  a  shift  from  first  person  quotation  to  third  person 
indirect  discourse,  or  a  change  in  tense  of  verb  to  conform  to  a  curtailed  paragraph.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  substitution  of  one  word  for  another:  where  Freigius  had  Ramus  vixit 
celibate,  Milton  preferred  p^rwflwsft. 

Some  revisions  were  required  by  the  difference  in  editorial  circumstances.  Freigius  sug- 
gests a  date  as  being  probably  in  Ramus'  twenty-eighth  year,  adding  nisi  fallor.  Milton  per- 
force edits  that  phrase  for  his  text  into  ut  putatur  (which  is  mistranslated  in  the  Columbia 
edition  as  "what  is  called".  A  parallel  reading  of  these  two  lives  of  Ramus  indicates  that  to 
do  a  fully  correct  translation  of  Milton's  text  into  English,  constant  reference  should  be 

made  to  what  he  read  in  Freigius. 

The  Miltonic  version  is  not  a  rewrite.  Not  only  words  and  sentences  but  the  sequence  re- 
mains that  of  Freigius.  Using  the  Columbia  edition  for  convenience,  one  finds  that  of  the 
text  in  volume  XI,  page  496-514,  only  lines  1-19  on  page  506;  lines  2-9  on  page  510;  and 
lines  1-2  on  page  514  have  been  moved  out  of  Freigius'  order,  for  the  sake  of  grouping  re- 
lated matter. 

If  the  touch  of  a  skillful  artist  is  felt  at  all,  it  is  in  the  cutting;  Milton  adds  no  graces  of 
his  own  as  he  strips  off  those  of  Freigius.  One  touch  of  the  artist's  hand  is  perhaps  seen  in 
the  passage  in  which  Freigius  describes  Ramus  as  a  man  large  of  stature,  robust  in  health, 
into  which  Milton  moves,  from  another  context,  the  effective  words  vultus  mitissimo. 

In  such  a  framework  one  hardly  expects  any  new  revelations  on  Milton.  Rather  one  is 
hard  put  to  find  the  customary  indicia  ordinarily  expected  in  anything  from  Milton's  hand. 
What  is  most  impressive  is  Milton's  feeling  for  economy  of  expression.  Several  times  Milton 
the  arch-controversialist  even  suppresses  a  tendentious  remark  by  Freigius.  Freigius  (1575, 
page  10)  wrote  Magistrandum  (ut  barbari  barbare  vocant).  Milton  smoothed  it  down  to 
Magistrandum  (ut  vocant).  Striking  is  the  omission  of  this  most  forthright  statement  on 
freedom  of  inquiry  (would  it  have  been  deleted  by  Milton  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  Areo- 

"  ^  Summa  semper  libertas  fuit  grammaticis,  rhetoribus, 

mathematicis,  philosophis,  contra  grammaticos,  rhetores, 
mathematicos,  philosophos  dicendi  &  scribendi:  eaque  Hbertas, 
quia  ad  omnium  artium  perfectionem  pertinere  magnopere  videbatur, 
maxime  probata  est,  &  omnium  philosophorum,  Aristotelis 
praesertim,  praeceptis  unice  commendata. 

Does  this  omission,  possibly,  date  rather  to  a  1672  revision  of  Milton's  old  draft  on  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  under  those  conditions  of  constraint  and  caution  which  characterize  his 
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1673  Of  True  Religion  and  his  consent  to  his  friends'  counsel  to  suppress  the  answer  he 
had  dictated  about  that  time  against  the  "little  scribing  quack",  as  recalled  by  Edward 
Phillips? 

Milton  retains  from  Freigius  the  case  of  a  Paris  priest  on  trial  for  grammatical  heresy,  for 
trying  to  correct  the  Sorbonne  in  its  Frenchified  pronunciation  of  Latin  qu  as  ^,  Yet  here 
too  the  narrative  is  cut  to  the  bone,  and  there  is  no  hint  that  Milton  used  to  complain  that 
his  Englishmen  would  still  pronounce  Latin  as  if  it  were  English. 

The  most  conspicuous  omission  of  material  information  in  Milton's  digest  is  in  regards  to 
names  of  people.  A  considerable  catalogue  of  minor  sixteenth  century  intellectuals  could 
be  compiled  from  Freigius'  references:  the  two  judges  who  favored  Ramus'  cause  at  the 
Paris  hearing,  and  the  many  dignitaries  and  scholars  with  whom  Ramus  corresponded  or 
met.  Milton  omits  many  of  these  names,  retaining  (mainly)  those  who  still  had  some  note 
in  his  time,  some  of  whom  still  do,  Melanchthon,  Tremellius,  Tycho  Brahe,  Sturm  of  Strass- 
bourg,  Andrew  Melville,  Acontius.  Among  the  names  editorially  consigned  to  oblivion  by 
Milton  was  Erasmus  Oswald  Schreckenfuchs  of  Friburg,  together  with  his  remarkable  cele- 
stial sphere  after  the  scheme  of  Copernicus:  he  was  Freigius'  father-in-law.  Milton's  feelings 
towards  his  father-in-law  were  quite  negative.  Perhaps  that  was  why  the  blue  pencil  at  this 
point  over-skidded  the  mark,  and  took  out  Freigius'  next  mention  of  Ramus'  stop  at  Basel. 
Else  why  is  that  city  alone  omitted  of  Ramus'  whole  route? 

There  is  one  peculiar  slip  in  Freigius'  grandiloquence:  he  speaks  of  "Pericles"  as  the  Athe- 
nian leader  at  Marathon,  instead  of  Miltiades.  Whatever  Milton  thought  of  this  error  (it  is 
reprinted  in  the  1599  edition),  it  disappears  together  with  its  setting  in  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion which  Milton  discards  along  with  so  many  other  literary  artifices. 

Some  of  the  trivial  personal  anecdotes  are  retained,  some  are  scratched.  The  incident  in 
Ramus'  childhood,  in  which  he  innocently  guzzled  himself  into  insensibility  in  the  parental 
winecellar,  is  retained  to  explain  his  later  abstinence.  His  straw  pallet,  his  refusal  to  take  pay 
from  pupils,  are  baldly  related;  and  from  more  than  three  pages  of  Freigius'  elegancies  of 
peroration,  following  the  tragic  death  of  Ramus,  Milton  as  baldly  lifts  the  single,  almost 
statistical,  anticlimatic  sentence  that  Ramus  left  a  munificent  legacy  for  a  mathematics 
professorship  at  Paris.  Nothing  could  say  more  plainly  that  this  biographical  sketch  was 
strictly  utilitarian,  with  no  literary  or  artistic  intention. 

New  York. 
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J.  G.  Rowe  and  W.  H.  Stockdale,  editors.  FLORILEGIUM  HISTORIALE:  Essays  Presented 
to  Wallace  K.  Ferguson.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press  (in  association  with  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario),  1971.  Pp.  xiv,  402.  $16.50. 

Despite  the  florid  title  for  3i  festschrift  honouring  a  man  as  learned  in  his  way  and  as  chaste 
in  his  tastes  as  the  Erasmus  he  so  much  studied  and  admired,  this  volume  turns  out  to  be  a 
veritable  rose-garden.  It  is,  indeed,  a  gathering,  not  only  of  essays  by  a  very  distinguished 
company  of  contemporary  Renaissance  scholars,  but  of  essays  that  represent  their  individ- 
ual authors  at  their  most  profound  or  cogent.  Following  the  order,  or  shall  we  say,  "flower 
arrangement"  of  the  editors  (which  is  neither  chronological,  nor  geographical,  nor  thema- 
tic, but  not  entirely),  we  begin  with  Denis  Hay's  discussion  of  Italians'  knowledge,  or  lack 
of  knowledge,  of  their  own  country  in  the  Renaissance,  namely  Dante's,  Flavio  Biondo's, 
and  Leandro  Alberti's.  I  have  the  impression  that  individual  Italians  knew  their  land  better 
than  the  weakness  or  paucity  of  these  more  systematic  attemps  suggests.  There  follows  a 
mellow  piece  by  Hans  Baron  who  finds  Petrarch's  inner  crisis  not  as  sharp  as  he  began  by 
supposing,  and  who  even  suggests  that  Petrarch  was  something  of  a  "civic-humanist".  Paul 
Oskar  Kristeller  contributes  a  little-known  letter  or  Erasmus  not  in  Allen.  Myron  Gilmore 
reviews  Erasmus'  apologetic  works  to  explore  his  behaviour  as  a  controversialist.  Eugene 
F.  Rice,  Jr.  illuminates  the  profundity  of  Lefèvre  d'Etaple's  Christian  humanism  through 
his  pubHcations  of  and  remarks  upon  medieval  mystics.  Arthur  B.  Ferguson  explores  early 
English  humanists'  theories  of  the  origins  of  human  society  in  an  important  look  at  the 
anthropological  ideas  of  humanism.  And  Millard  Meiss  shows  the  impact  of  the  classical 
Atropos  figure  as  a  death  symbol  in  the  midst  of  an  age  that  generally  preferred  the  grin- 
ning skeleton.  So  far  a  certain  consistency  of  focus  on  the  study  of  man  or  the  qualities 
of  the  man  studied  is  evident.  There  follows,  almost  as  a  musical  intermezzo  in  the  cele- 
bration of  a  triumph,  a  delightful  study  by  Edward  E.  Lowinsky  of  the  romance  concealed 
behind  the  composition  of  a  music  book,  presumably  for  Anne  Boleyn,  and  presumably 
assembled  by  her  presumed  lover,  Mark  Smeton.  Suddenly  becoming  political,  the  editors 
next  present  Frederick  C.  Lane's  study  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Great  Council  of  Venice 
in  1297,  which  shows  its  motivation  to  have  been  the  avoidance  of  faction  rather  than 
class  warfare.  Felix  Gilbert  proves  that  Andrea  Navagero,  and  not  Flavio  Biondo  nor  Sabel- 
lico,  was  the  first  official  Venetian  historiographer,  and  incidentally  relates  this  fact  to  a 
basic  change  in  the  character  of  early  sixteenth-century  humanism.  Marvin  Becker's  stimu- 
lating essay  on  "The  Quest  for  Identity  in  the  Early  Renaissance"  has  more  in  common  with 
Baron's,  Rice's,  or  Ferguson's  essays  earlier  on  in  the  volume.  Despite  its  "over-relevant"? 
title,  he  raises  some  fundamental  questions.  Nicolai  Rubinstein  takes  us  back  to  political 
consciousness  with  his  essay  on  the  use  of  the  term  stato  before  Machiavelli.  And  J.  R. 
Lander  follows  in  proper  order  with  his  study  of  Henry  VII's  methods  of  holding  his  nobi- 
lity in  "bond",  but  once  again  it  is  "Tudor".  Finally  J.  R.  Hale  shocks  us,  as  he  seems  to 
intend,  with  the  fulsomeness  of  late  Tudor  and  Puritan  praise  of  war  in  their  sermons.  In 
this  potpourri  of  shifting  metaphors,  we  may  conclude  that  Wallace  K.  Ferguson  has  been 
richly  feasted  and  has  received  his  just  deserts. 

CHARLES  TRINKAUS,  The  University  of  Michigan. 
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SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES,  edited  by  Carl  S.  Meyer,  I  (1970),  Pp. 
124.  (The  Foundation  for  Reformation  Research,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Some  years  ago  a  group  of  prominent  Reformation  scholars,  principally  those  interested  in 
the  Lutheran  movement,  established  The  Foundation  for  Reformation  Research  which  hasi 
sought  to  foster  studies  in  the  sixteenth  century  religious  revival.  Having  collected  consider- 
able quantities  of  original  sources  on  microfilm,  they  have  published  a  library  bulletin 
which  gives  news  of  the  additions  to  its  collection.  Now  they  have  come  to  the  place  where 
they  are  publishing  collections  of  papers  dealing  with  the  sixteenth  century,  this  volume 
being  their  first. 

The  first  two  papers:  Paul  Peachey,  (Catholic  University  of  America)  "Marxist  Historio- 
graphy of  the  Radical  Reformation:  Causality  or  Covariation?"  and  Abraham  Friesen, 
(University  of  California)  "The  Marxist  Interpretation  of  Anabaptism,"  seek  to  set  up  a 
dialogue  between  Christian  and  Marxist  interpreters  of  the  Reformation.  Peachey  believes 
that  the  best  method  woujd  be  to  have  a  friendly  confrontation  between  the  two  groups 
to  compare  their  methods,  their  ideas  of  causality  and  their  results.  Friesen  follows  Pea- 
chy's  idea  by  a  careful  examination  of  Marxist  views  of  Anabaptism,  exposing  their  philo- 
sophical presuppositions  and  raising  questions  about  their  accuracy. 

Roger  B.  Manning  of  Cleveland  State  University  deals  with  the  question  of  "The  Spread 
of  the  Popular  Reformation  in  England,"  pointing  out  that  the  various  religious  settlements 
proclaimed  by  successive  governments  really  had  very  little  influence.  It  was  rather  the  mer- 
chant classes,  particularly  those  of  London  and  the  landed  gentry  and  aristocracy  who  real- 
ly put  the  Reformation  across.  Maria  Grossman  of  Harvard  Divinity  School  takes  up  the 
question  of  printing  in  Wittenberg  before  1517,  pointing  out  that  humanism  influenced 
the  type  of  books  printed,  but  that  the  printers  themselves  generally  did  what  they  could 
to  further  the  new  learning.  When  Grunenberg  became  Luther's  publisher  he  turned  from 
purely  scholarly  to  popular  publishing  that  was  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
spread  of  the  new  doctrines. 

The  Catholic  Reformation  receives  its  treatment  in  an  article  by  M.  W.  Anderson  of 
Bethel  Theological  Seminary  who  deals  with  the  reform  advocated  by  Cardinal  Georgio 
Cortese.  Finally  Luther  is  brought  down  to  date  by  Carter  Lindberg  of  the  College  of 
Holy  Cross,  who  shows  how  Luther's  thinking  influenced  that  of  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  who 
in  turn  has  wielded  an  important  influence  upon  modern  theological  ideas. 

Altogether  this  is  a  variegated  and  stimulating  collection  of  papers,  which  Dr.  Carl  Meyer 
has  edited  with  his  usual  care  and  efficiency. 

W.  STANFORD  REID,  University  ofGuelph. 

George  Huppert.  The  Idea  of  Perfect  History:  Historical  Erudition  and  Historical  Philoso- 
phy in  Renaissance  France.  Urbana,  Chicago,  London:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1970. 
Pp.  vi,  215. 

This  book  challenges  the  received  view  that  before  the  18th  century  there  were  no  his- 
torians "in  the  sense  that  Gibbon  and  Mommsen  were  historians".  Evidence  gleaned  from 
the  works  of  a  small  but  lively  group  of  16th  century  French  robins  leads  the  author  to 
argue  that  all  the  essential  components  of  the  modern  idea  of  history  as  a  discipline,  at 
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once  philosophical  and  erudite,  were  clearly  and  self-consciously  articulated  much  earlier. 
The  "New  History"  of  Renaissance  France  recognized  the  need  for  historians  to  deal  with 
all  aspects  of  culture,  to  relate  their  conclusions  to  a  universal  time  span,  to  seek  only  secu- 
lar and  causal  explanations,  and  to  select  themes  which  raised  questions  of  contemporary 
interest  and  importance.  Closely  related  to  such  new  conceptions  of  historical  study  was  a 
marked  development  of  that  historical-mindedness  which  is  so  distinctive  of  Western  cul- 
ture: a  move  towards  the  historicization  of  human  phenomena  which,  beginning  with  the 
law,  and  spreading  to  language  and  religion,  finally  reached  that  "highest  expression  of  his- 
toricism",  the  acknowledgment  that  "historiography  itself  is  subject  to  the  mutations  of 


time". 


Such  an  account  naturally  raises  the  question  why,  by  the  18th  century,  "the  fragile  al- 
liance between  the  practice  of  erudition  and  the  writing  of  general  history"  had  disappeared, 
and  why,  in  the  19th,  "historicism  had  to  be  reinvented".  A  possible  explanation  is  sought 
in  the  intellectual  climate  fostered  by  1 7th  century  drives  toward  counter-reformation  and 
royal  absolutism,  although  the  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  also  just  how  typical  or  widely 
read  the  "new  historians"  actually  were.  A  further  teasing  question  is  what  influence,  if 
any,  the  writings  of  men  like  Pasquier,  Gilles,  Vignier  or  La  Popelinière  had  upon  their  bet- 
ter-known successors.  Were  they  no  more  than  "precursors",  or  were  they  elements  in  a 
traceable  causal  nexus?  This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  author  concedes  more  research  needs 
to  be  done.  It  is  his  belief,  nevertheless,  that  "the  French  prelude  to  modern  historiography 
was  more  than  a  prelude;  it  was  a  stunning  first  act,  full  of  consequences". 

W.  H.  DRAY,  Trent  University 


Albert  Fidelis  Putsch.  Handbook  of  Renaissance  Ornament:  1290  Designs  from  Decorated 
Books.  With  a  new  introduction  and  captions  by  Alfred  Werner,  New  York:  Dover  Publica- 
tions, 1969.  (Dover  pictorial  archive  series).  $4.50. 

Originally  published  in  Leipzig  in  two  portfolios  in  1878  and  1881,  the  designs  collected 
by  A.  F.  Butsch  are  now  made  available  to  the  student  in  a  convenient  format  and  with 
good  reproduction.  The  original  introduction  and  notes  on  the  designs  are  replaced  by  a 
very  much  shorter  preliminary  survey  by  Alfred  Werner  and  captions  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal edition  but  in  some  cases  very  much  abridged.  As  a  result  there  is  neither  an  adequate 
historical  background  provided  nor  adequate  identification  or  explanation  of  the  designs 
illustrated.  For  anyone  wishing  to  refer  back  to  the  original  book  appearance  of  a  particular 
design  this  could  cause  considerable  difficulty.  The  examples  chosen  are  predominantly 
from  German  presses  and  by  German  designers  and  admitting  that  the  German  presses 
pioneered  in  the  field  of  illustrated  and  decorated  books,  a  similar  handbook  produced  to- 
day would  undoubtedly  give  greater  representation  to  the  work  of  French  and  Italian  pres- 
ses and  artists.  Even  with  its  limitations  however,  this  reprinting  of  the  pictorial  part  of  the 
original  work  will  be  useful  for  students  of  Renaissance  ornament,  particularly  those  who 
cannot  understand  the  original  German  text. 

MARION  E.  BROWN,  University  of  Toronto  Library 
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Peter  G.  Bietenholz.  Basle  and  France  in  the  Sixteenth  Century;  The  Basle  Humanists  am 
Printers  in  their  Contacts  with  Franco-phone  Culture.  Toronto:  Librairie  Droz,  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1971.  Pp.  367.  $12.50. 

This  book  is  the  first  part  of  a  two-part  study  of  the  interaction  between  Basle  and  the 
French-language  reading  public  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  through  the 
sixteenth.  At  once  local  history  and  the  isolation  and  analysis  of  cultural  phenomena,  this 
study  treats  Basle's  "only  contribution  of  truly  European  significance'*,  its  printing  indus- 
try and  that  industry's  humanist  programme,  as  it  arose  and  was  shaped  by  contacts  and 
cultural  exchange  with  the  Francophone  community.  jjfl 

The  framework  of  the  investigation  is  contained  within  the  "Short  Title  Bibliography",  a 
catalogue  of  4022  titles  filling  nearly  one  third  of  the  first  part  of  this  study.  The  biblio- 
graphy traces  the  contribution  of  Francophones  to  the  output  of  Basle's  presses,  including 
titles  which  are  sine  loco  or  with  fictional  imprints  but  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
Balois.  Covering  a  somewhat  broader  period  than  the  study,  the  bibliography  is  to  "facili- 
tate the  researches  of  others  in  the  same  way  that  it  formed  the  basis  for  the  analytical 
sections  of  this  study." 

The  bibliography  is  basic  to  the  analysis  of  Franco-Bâlois  relations,  isolating  as  it  does  thé 
names  of  scholars  and  printers  who  together  make  up  "the  strand",  in  the  author's  words, 
"of  a  specific  influence"  within  the  chosen  area  of  cultural  contact.  In  documenting  this 
contact,  and  the  mutual  influence  of  the  French  intellectual  community  and  the  Basle  book 
world,  the  study  concentrates  on  names.  Users  of  Benzing's  Buchdrucker  des  16.  und  1 7. 
Jahrhunderts  im  deutschen  Sprachgebiet  will  find  the  skeletal  details  of  printers  and  pub- 
lishers which  such  sources  provide  are  here  fleshed  out  as  the  author  investigates  the  con- 
tacts of  French  humanists  and  the  publishers  who  disseminated  their  thought.  The  author 
acknowledges  the  difficulty  about  much  of  his  labour:  pubUshers  and  master-printers  are 
often  inadequately  documented;  journeymen  and  correctors,  whose  names  almost  never 
appear  in  the  volumes  in  which  they  had  a  hand,  are  for  the  most  part  lost  to  the  resear- 
cher; yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  at  certain  periods  a  significant  number  of  French- 
men among  them. 

The  Short  Title  Bibliography  exists  primarily  to  document  the  men  and  their  intellectual 
activities:  Francophone  authors,  editors,  translators  and  contributors  are  here  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  most  important  contribution.  It  is  a  biographical  aid  foremost,  and  not  a 
bibliographical  one;  therefore,  it  is  perhaps  out  of  order  to  ask  for  longer  transcribed  titles 
on  all  occasions.  In  some  entries,  though,  summary  data  is  often  tantaHzing.  For  example, 
Gilbert  Cousin's  edition  of  Georgius  of  Trebizond's  In  locum  ilium  Evangelii  is  described 
with  the  phrase  "and  other  small  works"  used  twice.  Although  expanded  titles  and  analy- 
sis of  portions  of  these  texts  {i.e.,  transcriptions  of  the  running  titles  or  caption  titles  for 
chapters  or  appendices  ascribed  to  Francophones  and  essentially  part  of  their  individual 
bibliographies)  would  greatly  expand  the  bibliographical  section,  the  reference  value  of 
that  section  would  increase.  The  whole  book  is  a  reference  book,  and  a  valuable  one;  the 
index  ties  it  together.  Only  through  the  index  does  the  whole  range  of  an  individual's  con- 
tribution come  together,  as  is  pointed  out  to  users  of  the  bibliography  in  a  prefatory  note. 
Within  the  bibliography,  cross  references  to  the  other  items  in  which  contributions  by  a 
writer  appear  would  have  been  a  useful  addition. 

DAVID  SINCLAIR,  University  of  Toronto. 
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Louis  B.  Wright.  Gold,  Glory  and  the  Gospel.  New  York:  Atheneum,  1970,  Pp.  xvi,  363. 
$10. 

Beginning  with  the  Portuguese  expeditions  to  Africa  and  then  to  India  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  author  goes  on  to  recount  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  He  makes  clear  that  the 
navigator,  Genoese  like  Prince  Henry  and  his  captains,  was  moved  by  the  greed  for  gold, 
glory  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Perhaps,  the  most  rewarding  aspect  of  this  book 
is  the  author's  effort  to  sort  out  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  great  age  of  explora- 
tion. Through  adventure  after  adventure,  the  extraordinary  men  that  discovered  and  con- 
quered the  new  land  come  to  life  and  enchant  us  again  with  their  perilous  travels  and  in- 
credible vicissitudes,  Alvise  da  Cadamosto,  Pero  daCovilhâ,  Bartholomeu  Dias,  Vasco  da 
Gama,  Pedro  Alvares  Cabrai,  Fernâo  de  Magalhâes,  Hernân  Cortés,  Francisco  Pizarro  are 
among  the  well-known  explorers  and  conquistadores  whose  feats  Mr.  Wright  retells  in  the 
first  eleven  chapters. 

Not  until  the  twelfth  chapter  do  the  English  enter  the  picture  fully.  Their  main  objectives 
were  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  catholicizing  the  whole  New  World  and  to  enrich  their 
homeland  with  precious  stones  and  other  commodities  with  which  America  seemed  to  be  so 
generously  endowed.  To  damage  Spain,  the  raids  on  the  coastal  towns  of  Spanish  America 
were  not  enough.  To  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  Spanish,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  tried 
ardently  to  convince  his  countrymen  to  conquer  Guiana  which  he  thought  to  be  rich  in 
gold.  Moreover,  by  winning  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  an  attack  could  be  made  against 
the  Spanish  possessions  and  possibly  capture  Peru.  Raleigh's  failures  to  take  over  Guiana 
did  not  prevent  the  English  from  asserting  themselves  in  tropical  America. 

The  author  devotes  many  pages  to  the  Iberian  preoccupation  with  conversion  of  the 
heathen  on  the  one  hand  and  their  cruelty  on  the  other.  Perhaps  he  should  also  have  dealt 
with  the  other  side  of  the  question:  the  English  settlers'  dealings  with  the  native  people, 
even  if  it  meant  extending  briefly  his  history  of  imperial  expansion  into  the  seventeenth 
century.  Since  religion  was  one  of  the  motivating  forces  in  the  exploration,  an  account  of 
the  English  treatment  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  would  enable  the  reader  to  discern 
more  easily  the  two  main  European  attitudes,  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  with  regard 
to  the  heathen. 

The  omission  of  charts  or  maps,  other  than  simple  ones  in  the  inside  covers,  is  much 
more  surprising,  considering  the  ample  use  made  of  them  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  In  fact, 
they  are  extremely  useful  in  illustrating  the  explorers'  long  and  tortuous  routes. 

Two  timely  circumstances  help  make  this  book  attractive.  First,  the  space  exploration 
with  its  thrill  of  the  unknown.  It  is  easier  now  for  Wright  to  emphasize  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  even  more  dramatic  than  those  in  outer  space.  They  were  car- 
ried on  without  the  help  of  modern  technology  and  at  a  cost  of  many  human  lives.  Second, 
the  religious  tragedy  of  Ireland,  foilr  centuries  after  the  Age  of  Discovery,  should  impress 
us  with  the  violent  impact  religious  convictions  had  among  the  Europeans  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Wright's  theory  that  religion  was  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
which  shaped  policies  of  imperialistic  expansion,  seems  now  much  more  comprehensible 
and  plausible. 


ERMINIO  G.  NEGLIA,   University  of  Toronto 
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Rachel  Bromberg.  Three  Pastoral  Novels.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Postar  Press,  1970.  Pp.  132. 

The  three  pastoral  novels  of  the  title  are  Sannazaro's/lrcac/w  (Italy,  1504),  Jorge  de  Mon- 
temayor's  D/awa  (Spain,  probably  1559),  and  Bernardim  Ribeiro'sM^wma  e  moça  (Portu 
gal,  1554,  although  published  in  Ferrara).  The  author  states  her  aims  in  the  Preface: 
To  my  knowledge,  this  interpretation  has  not  been  hazarded  previously.  No 
one,  before  this,  has  seen  xht  Arcadia  as  a  consciously  dissonantal  form  through 
and  through,  where  tensions  confront  one  another  by  contrast.  What  was  pre- 
viously regarded  as  an  error  of  the  author's  becomes  a  principle  of  composition 
and  attitude.  Nor  has  anyone  before  this  traced  the  semi-allegorical  pattern  of 
ethical  values  embedded  in  Diana-,  and  in  such  a  way  that,  when  Racine  adapts 
the  theme  for  tragedy,  it  is  not  because  of  a  fortuitous  influence,  but  an  under- 
lying affinity.  As  for  Menina  e  moça,  apart  from  the  attempt  at  fresh  stylistic  and 
and  compositional  analyses,  the  extension  alone  of  the  theme  "goods  of  nature 
—  worldly  goods"  provides  a  rationale  for  what  I  prove  to  be  the  pastoral  attempt 
to  reconcile  both  poles  (pages  5-6). 
These  claims  sound  strange  coming  from  someone  who  ignores  all  the  recent  bibliography 
on  the  subject:  the  mention  of  my  book  of  1959,  La  novela  pastoril  espanola,  on  page  6, 
seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  an  adequate  reading  of  a  liter- 
ary work  is  worth  many  bibliographies.  But  for  such  an  undertaking  the  critic  needs  a  much 
better  preparation  than  the  one  shown  by  Mrs.  Bromberg,  who  in  the  initial  lines  of  Menina 
e  moça  ("Menina  e  moça  me  levaram  de  casa  de  mue  pae  pera  longas  terras",  as  quoted  by 
the  author),  can  only  find  two  adjectives,  and  then  proceeds  to  translate  men  pae  as  "my 
country"  (pages  18-19)!  In  short,  this  book  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

JUAN  BAUTISTA  AVALLE-ARCE,   University  of  North  Carolina 

Otis  H.  Green.  The  Literary  Mind  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Spain.  Introduction  by  John 
E.  Keller.  Lexington:  The  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  1970.  Pp.  xxvi,  252.  $8.50. 

This  volume  consists  of  twelve  essays  by  Otis  Green,  collected  and  introduced  by  John  E. 
Keller,  who  has  also  written  a  Preface  and  an  Introduction.  Three  of  these  pieces  are  chap- 
ters from  Green's  book,  Spain  and  the  Western  Tradition  ("The  Medieval  Tradition:  Sic  et 
Non",  "Symbols  of  Change",  and  "Desengaho");  the  others  are  gathered  from  journals  and 
miscellanies.  The  last  one,  "Lope  and  Cervantes:  Peripeteia  and  Resolution",  is  an  address, 
hitherto  unpublished. 

It  is  certainly  convenient  to  have  a  number  of  Green's  articles  together  in  one  volume,  but 
the  impression  is  strongly  given  in  Keller's  Preface  and  Introduction  that  this  is  an  act  of 
piety  towards  a  dedicated  veteran  hispanist  rather  than  a  response  to  scholarly  necessity  in 
this  age  of  Xerox. -I  would  certainly  not  quarrel  with  piety;  rather,  I  wonder  if  it  is  well  ser- 
ved by  including  the  three  chapters  from  Spain  and  the  Western  Tradition,  where  they  are 
more  clearly  part  of  a  continuous  theme  than  they  are  among  the  disparate  essays  of  this 
collection.  Keller  would  like  to  give  the  "general  public"  some  samples  of  Green's  work,  to 
which  one  can  only  reply  that  his  experience  of  the  general  public's  interest  in  hispanic 
studies  must  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  us.  Otis  Green  is  a  specialist,  and  will 
be  read  by  specialists.  He  is  at  his  best,  in  my  opinion,  when  he  attacks  a  specific  and  well- 
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defined  problem.  On  larger  issues,  faults  become  apparent  which  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
catalog  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  special  value  of  Spain  and  the  Western  Tradition  rests 
less  in  the  argument  than  in  the  wealth  of  detailed  information-,  I  am  grateful  for  this  pro- 
fusion. In  the  shorter  pieces  reproduced  by  Keller  (my  favorite,  "Minerva  con  el  can'\  is  not 
included)  the  results  may  be,  within  the  terms  of  the  inquiry,  happily  definitive.  My  chief 
regret  is  that  Professor  Keller  did  not  round  off  his  act  of  piety  by  providing  an  index,  so  as 
to  make  this  visually  attractive  and  well  made  book  into  a  more  useful  instrument. 

l?WïEKN.T>\}NN,  University  of  Rochester 

Nancy  S.  Struever.  The  Language  of  History  in  the  Renaissance:  Rhetoric  and  Historical 
Consciousness  in  Florentine  Humanism.  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1970.  Pp.  212.  Published  in  Canada  by  Saunders  of  Toronto  Ltd.  $8.70. 

This  thorough  study  makes  evident  how  the  Italian  Humanists'  renewal  of  the  rhetorical 
tradition  favoured  their  new  linguistic  and  historical  insights,  their  historical  consciousness, 
in  certain  ways  anticipating  modern  historiography.  Professor  Struever's  premise,  partly  de- 
rived from  linguistics  and  structuralism,  is  that  a  change  in  language  theory  and  structure 
will  cause  a  change  in  every  type  of  oral  or  written  discourse,  literature,  pedagogy  as  well 
as  history.  Thus  she  states,  "Every  philosophy  of  history  contains  a  philosophy  of  language" 
(Introduction). 

This  language-history  relationship  has  been  affected  since  Greek  times  by  "the  quarrel  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric";  that  is  by  the  conflict  between  the  rigid,  absolute  systems  of  the 
philosophers  (Socrates,  Plato)  and  the  flexible,  empirical,  comprehensive  methods  of  the 
Sophists  -  rhetors  (Protagoras,  Gorgias).  The  rhetors'  concept  of  the  world  and  of  language 
benefits  history,  by  its  very  nature  anthropocentric  and  concerned  with  the  analysis  and 
definition  of  human  acts  and  statements.  In  fact  history  and  rhetoric  flourished  or  decayed 
simultaneously  and  both  varied  with  the  fortunes  of  the  politically  active  state  (Greek  polis, 
Roman  Republic,  Italian  city-states).  However,  from  Socratic  times  to  the  Renaissance  phi- 
losophy and  theology  prevailed  while  rhetoric  and  thus  true  history  suffered.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  is  a  breakthrough:  the  revival  of  rhetoric  in  a  liberal  society  causes  a  regenera- 
tion of  historiography  as  well  as  of  the  arts. 

The  works  of  three  major  Florentine  Humanists,  examined  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
Humanistic  culture,  manifest  different  aspects  of  the  relationship:  rhetoric,  poetics,  and 
history  in  Coluccio  Salutati;  rhetoric,  politics,  and  history  in  Leonardo  Bruni;  rhetoric, 
ethics,  and  history  in  Poggio  Bracciolini. 

Salutati's  main  contribution  to  Humanist  historiography  lies  in  the  fact  that  "he  makes 
clear  how  linguistic  change  informs  changes  in  historical,  ethical,  and  political  conscious- 
ness in  the  ItaHan  Renaissance."  He  absorbs  the  ideas  and  the  aesthetic  achievements  of  the 
Trecento  Humanists  to  mould  eloquence  which  will  offer  history  the  techniques  to  explore, 
define,  order,  and  express  both  reality  and  the  self.  Bruni  in  his  historical  works  employs 
this  idea  of  eloquence,  or  rhetorical  excellence,  to  communicate  both  his  personality,  his 
personal  freedom  and  virtue,  and  the  existing  Florentine  political  liberty.  The  rhetorical 
mode  of  commitment  amplifies  the  rhetor-historian's  self-awareness,  his  historical  con- 
sciousness as  well  as  his  method  of  enquiry  and  communication.  Bracciolini's  rhetorical 
structures,  on  the  other  hand,  reflect  the  breakdown  of  the  private-public  identity,  the  de- 
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cay  of  Florentine  political  liberty,  and  the  degeneration  of  true  eloquence.  In  his  case  rhe- 
torical consciousness  leads  to  ethical  isolation  which,  however,  favours  a  sharper  critical 
approach,  a  superior  historical  acumen. 

Thus,  contrary  to  those  who  have  stressed  the  pejorative  influence  of  rhetoric  on  histoi 
the  author,  always  fully  aware  of  the  negative  aspects  of  rhetoric,  clearly  proves  that  the 
Humanists'  rhetorical  activity  fostered  their  historical  understanding.  This  scholarly  and 
well  documented  work  provides  a  deep  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  Italian  Huma^ 
nism.  This  time,  it  is  through  historiography  that  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  characterized 
as  a  unique  development.  Yet  the  scope  of  the  work  goes  beyond  history  and  the  Renais- 
sance into  many  aspects  of  human  endeavour.  What  is  most  regrettable,  however,  is  the 
omission  of  a  bibliography  of  the  many  works  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

WALTER  TEMELINI,  University  of  Windsor 

Short-Title  Catalog  of  Books  Printed  in  Italy  and  of  Books  in  Italy  and  of  Books  in  Italian 
Printed  Abroad  1501-1600.  Held  in  Selected  North  American  Libraries.  Vol.  I,  A-F.  Boston 
G.K.  Hall  &  Co.,  1970.  Pp.  677. 

The  bibliography  consists  of  three  volumes  only  the  first  of  which  has  been  made  available 
to  me  for  review.  The  project  was  initiated  in  1962  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Hirsch  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Library  with  the  rare  book  librarians  of  Newberry  Library,  Cornell  and 
Brown  functioning  as  his  editorial  committee.  Printing  was  scheduled  for  1966  but  delays 
have  held  it  up  until  last  year.  The  editor  entrusted  with  its  publication  is  Professor  Robert 
G.  Marshall  of  Wells  College.  A  hundred  specialized  research  libraries  were  at  first  invited 
to  participate  of  which  sixty-five  accepted,  but  in  the  end  only  forty-two  reported.  It  may 
well  be  that  such  major  institutions  as  California  (Berkeley),  Columbia,  Harvard,  Illinois, 
Ohio  State,  Princeton  and  Yale,  which  do  not  figure  in  the  list  of  represented  libraries,  were 
invited  but  failed  to  co-operate.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  they  are  not  included  is  disconcer- 
ting since  it  means  that  hundreds  of  volumes  owned  by  them  have  missed  being  recorded. 
Fortunately,  one  of  them,  the  University  of  California  Library,  compensates  for  its  exclu- 
sion through  its  general  catalog  published  in  1963  by  C.K.  Hall,  and,  partially,  insofar  as 
drama  is  concerned,  the  University  of  Illinois  Library,  thanks  to  the  bibliography  compiled 
by  Professor  Marvin  T.  Herrick.  The  National  Union  Catalog  ofPre-1956  Imprints  (London), 
which  was  begun  in  1968  and  has  already  (1971)  reached  volume  144,  Dijkstra-Dittmer,  is 
through  its  inclusion  of  early  books  naturally  bound  to  be  more  and  more  indispensable  as 
new  volumes  are  placed  on  the  reference  shelves.  There  is  scarcely  any  need  to  mention  that 
the  great  inventory  for  the  period  is  the  Short-Title  Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in  Italy  and 
Italian  Books  Printed  in  Other  Countries  Now  in  the  British  Museum  (London:  1958).  Nor 
is  there,  perhaps,  need  to  mention  a  more  comprehensive  English  compilation,  the  Catalo- 
gue of  Books  Printed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  1501-1600,  in  Cambridge  Libraries 
(Cambridge:  1967;  2v.).  As  for  several  compilations  printed  in  Italy,  I  have  found  that  they 
are  as  yet  virtually  unknown,  in  part  no  doubt  because  they  have  been  published  very  re- 
cently. I  refer  especially  to  the  "Indice  delle  cinquecentine  conservate  nella  Biblioteca  Car- 
ducci,'*  Archiginnasio,  LVI,  LVII  (1962-63);  Le  cinquecentine  della  Biblioteca  Trivulziana 
(Milano:  1965-66;  2v.);  Le  cinquecentine  dell'Universith  diMilano  (Milano:  1969;  2v.);  and 
Le  cinquecentine  piemonte si  (Torino:  1961-66;  3v.).  In  view  of  its  slow-paced  publication 
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the  Primo  catalogo  complessivo  delle  biblioteche  italiane  begun  in  1962  has  only  a  modicum 
of  usefulness  at  present.  By  1970  it  had  reached  volume  VI,  Arbace-Asch.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  original  intention  of  Dr.  Hirsch  and  his  board  was;  to  start  with  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  into  Italy,  1465,  but  that  the  plan  was  changed  since  it  would  have  meant 
the  duplication  of  quite  a  number  of  listings.in  F.R.  Goff's  Incunabula  in  American  Libraries 
(New  York:  1964),  which,  incidentally,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Preface.  Since  books  printed 
from  1501  on  are  not  considered  incunabula  that  year  serves  as  a  convenient  terminus  a  quo 
even  though  the  line  of  demarcation  is  highly  arbitrary.  There  were  approximately  6,500 
books  in  Italian,  Latin,  and  occasionally  in  Greek  and  other  languages,  that  came  from  the 
Italian  presses  between  1465  and  1500,  a  great  many  of  them  involving  authors  and  subjects 
that  continued  to  re-appear  in  new  editions  or  reprints  throughout  most  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  these,  obviously,  Goff  must  be  used  to  bridge  the  gap  in  addition  to  the  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum  that  holds  about  two-thirds  of  the  known  incunabula.  Of  salient 
importance,  too,  is  the  still  incomplete  Indice  générale  degli  incunabuli  delle  biblioteche 
d'ltalia  (Roma:  1943-65  ;  Vols.  I-IV,  A-R).  These  are  a  few  of  the  main  repertoires  that  re- 
searchers may  be  expected  to  have  on  hand  as  complementary  sources. 

Our  catalog,  composed  of  15,000  slips  reproduced  by  offset,  offers  us  in  their  ensemble  a 
very  imposing  cross-section  of  the  life  and  cultural  currents  of  the  century  that  touches  on 
scores  of  different  research  fields.  In  terms  of  the  number  of  titles,  Aristotle  with  more  than 
300  editions  and  reprints  towers  above  the  rest.  The  Bible  comes  next  with  approximately 
200  listings,  and  Cicero  follows  with  more  than  100.  These  will  unquestionably  remain  the 
"big  three"  of  the  whole  compilation.  Ariosto,  Bembo  and  Boccaccio  most  stand  out  among 
the  Italians,  but  also  well-represented  are  Leonardo  Bruni,  Calmo,  Castiglione,  Dante,  Delia 
Casa,  Dolce,  Domenichi  and  Doni.  Non-Italians  in  the  limelight  at  that  time  are  Aesop, 
Caesar,  Chrysolaras,  Dioscorides,  Duns  Scotus,  Euclid,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard.  The 
various  parts  of  Amadis  de  Gaula  are  represented  by  27  entires.  A  profusion  of  official  docu- 
ments on  Florence  is  included.  All  libraries  holding  copies  of  a  given  publication  are  listed 
in  code.  A  few  microfilm  or  facsimile  reproductions  are  recorded  but  there  must  be  many 
that  are  not.  We  are  surprised  to  note  that  literally  hundreds  of  publications  are  available 
only  through  a  single  library  copy,  usually  a  good  indication  of  their  extreme  rarity.  One  of 
them  happens  to  be  the  1528  edition  of  Francisco  Delicado's  Retrato  de  la  loçana  andaluza 
of  which  only  one  exemplar  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  has  until  now  been  known  to 
be  in  existence. 

Professor  Marshall  has  preferred  to  follow  the  antiquated  system  of  the  British  Museum 
in  a  alphabetizing  Italian  surnames  prefixed  by  a  preposition  or  a  preposition  plus  an  article 
under  their  principal  components  —  Casa,  Giovanni  della;  Costanzo,  Angelo  di;  Carretto, 
Galeotto  dal;  Croce,  Giovanni  Andrea  dalla,  etc.  There  are  probably  more  than  a  hundred 
instances  in  the  three  volumes.  This  differs  from  the  new  system  standardized  for  libraries 
since  1956,  see  Regole  per  la  compilazione  del  catalogo  alfabetico  per  autori  nelle  biblio- 
teche italiane,  which  make  the  particles  entry  elements  except  when  they  are  used  with  no- 
biliary names.  It  coincides  with  current  legal  and  official  usage.  It  had  been  applied  by  Pag- 
liaini  as  early  as  1901  in  his  serial  Catalogo  générale  della  libreria,  which  has  served  as  a 
model  for  compilations  from  then  on.  Pagliaini  informs  us  in  his  preface:  "Coi  cognomi 
preceduti  dalle  particelle  da,  de,  di  (semplici  o  articolate)  ...  se  italiani,  si  sono  lasciati  ques- 
ti  prefissi  ai  loro  posti."  From  1933  on  it  was  regularly  employed  in  the  Firenze:  Biblioteca 
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Nazionale  Centrale:  Bollettino  délie  pubblicazioni  ricevute  per  diritto  di  stampa  and  is  now 
continued  in  its  successor,  the  Bibliografia  nazionale  italiana.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  vaUd  reason  for  not  conforming  to  the  new  norm. 

A  closely  related  problem  is  the  handling  of  universally  accepted  pseudonyms  or  conferrc 
names,  among  them  Aquilano,  Burchiello,  Poliziano,  Averroes,  Avicenna.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  Hall  catalogs  the  works  of  the  Italians  are  listed  under  their  rather  unfamiliar  cog- 
nomina  Ciminelli  de',  Ambrogini,  Domenico  di  Giovanni  (sic),  while  those  of  the  two  Arab: 
under  names  hardly  known  to  anyone  -  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmed  and  Husain  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Abu  Ali.  In  these  cases  there  are  cross-references  to  set  us  aright.  But  with  regard  to  Abra- 
vanel,  Judah  no  cross-reference  is  in  evidence  to  direct  us  to  Leone  Ebreo,  the  common  ap 
pellative  of  the  author  of  the  famous  Dialoghi  d'amore.  This  also  holds  true  for  Beccuti,  bu 
since  some  of  us  know  he  was  called  Coppetta  we  might  not  experience  the  same  trouble. 
Yet  in  dealing  with  the  pseudonyms  of  a  number  of  lesser  writers  these  catalogs  do,  incon- 
sistently, put  the  pseudonyms  first  followed  by  the  real  names,  e.g.  "Baldus,  Perusinus.  See 
Ubaldis,  Baldus  de";  "Blessi,  ManoU.  pseud,  (i.e.  Antonio  MoHno)",  **Donatellus,  Joanes, 
pseud,  (i.e.  Eustachius,  Rudius)",  etc.  Occasionally,  a  more  familiar  figure  is  involved  - 
"Cocaius,  Merlinus,  pseud,  (i.e.  Teofilo  Folengo)." 

Why  in  both  of  the  English  and  American  repertoires  Aretino  should  be  rejected  as  a  mail 
entry  in  favour  of  Pietro,  is  mystifying.  It  is  a  unique  procedure  certainly  without  any  re- 
cent precedent  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries. 

During  the  Italianate  period  of  Dalmatia  many  individuals  had  two  official  names,  one 
Croatian  and  one  Italian.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  volume  of  verse,  Rime  e  satire 
(1589)  bears  the  name  of  Savino  de'  Bobali  rather  than  Sabo  Misetic  Bobaljevic  as  is  also 
recorded  in  the  above.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  will  agree  that  bibliographically  an  author's 
name  should  be  a  reproduction  of  the  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  given  work,  thus  elimina- 
ting double  entries,  doubt  and  confusion. 

Inasmuch  as  Fernando  de  Rojas  is  now  accepted  by  all  except  a  few  obstinate  diehards 
as  the  author  of  La  Celestina  or  La  tragicomedia  de  Calisto  y  Melibea,  the  need  for  citing 
the  work  as  anonymous  no  longer  has  any  raison  d'être.  It  should  not  have  required  much 
effort  for  either  the  British  Museum  or  Wellesley  College  cataloguers  to  ascertain  that  the 
Aiolfo  del  Barbicone  is  a  chivalric  romance  by  Andrea  da  Barberino. 

Considering  its  massiveness,  the  volume  is  singularly  free  of  typographical  errors,  a  tribute 
to  the  painstaking  proofreading  on  the  part  of  Professor  Marshall,  most  of  which  can  easily 
be  corrected  by  the  user  as  he  reads.  One  that  is  not  readily  apparent  concerns  the  title  of  ' 
a  Castelletti  play  given  as  llfurto,  which  needs  to  be  changed  to  II  furbo,  but  even  this  type^ 
of  erratum  automatically  corrects  itself  upon  access  to  other  lists,  e.g.  AUacci,  Corrigan,  ■ 
Clubb.  Despite  whatever  imperfections  it  may  have,  the  newest  Short-Title  Catalog  neverthe 
less  constitutes  our  most  comprehensive  American  library  repertoire  of  books  printed  in  Ital 
during  the  Cinquecento  and  Italian  books  printed  elsewhere  during  the  same  period.  Througl 
it,  so  to  speak,  the  doors  of  many  archives  and  rare  book  rooms  have  been  unlocked,  revealii 
the  location  of  an  immense  array  of  precious  tomes  which  would  ordinarily  require  an  end- 
less expenditure  of  time  and  energy  to  ferret  out.  ; 
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Jerome  J.  Langford.  Galileo,  Science  and  the  Church.  Revised  edition  with  a  foreword  by 
Stillman  Drake.  Ann  Arbor:  Ann  Arbor  Paperbacks,  1971.  Pp.  xv,  207.  $2.45. 
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The  condemnation  of  Galileo  was  (and  remains)  for  many  people  a  good  reason  for  leaving 
the  Church  with  a  good  conscience.  Honest  seekers  after  truth  have  seen  in  the  trial  of  Gali- 
leo decisive  evidence  that  religion  is  dangerous,  not  only  when  it  is  wilfully  perverted  to 
secular  ends,  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  especially,  when  it  is  pursued  by  sincere  men  who 
consider  themselves  the  stewards  of  God's  revealed  truth. 

Every  age  has  martyred  Christ's  religion  by  means  of  its  favourite  instruments  of  torture, 
and  our  own  should  not  be  over-censorious  towards  its  predeccessors.  Galileo  was  born  in 
1564,  the  year  following  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  he  grew  up  in  the  heyday 
of  a  theology  which  was  grievously  impaired  by  what  now  seem  defective  concepts  of 
Christianity  and  human  values.  The  opposition  he  encountered  can  only  be  understood  if 
it  is  related  to  a  period  in  which  modern  liberal  values  were  only  just  beginning  to  find  a 
foothold,  and  it  is  this  task  that  Fr.  Jerome  L.  Langford,  o.p.,  undertakes  in  this  revised 
edition  of  a  work  first  published  in  1966. 

In  the  light  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  circumstances  of  the  Counter  Reformation, 
the  condemnation  of  Galileo  bears  an  air  of  inevitability.  Theologians  and  canon-lawyers 
suspected  that  he  was  trying  to  make  scientists  the  new  high -priests  of  creation,  and  they 
feared  for  their  own  prestige  as  much  as  for  that  of  the  Bible.  But  the  main  problem  was 
that  neither  Galileo  nor  the  theologians  clearly  distinguished  between  the  scientific  com- 
prehensiveness and  the  philosophical  certainty  of  a  particular  theory.  The  purpose  behind 
Galileo's  celebrated  but  inconclusive  proofs  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  to  show  that 
the  Copernican  hypothesis  enabled  one  to  include  terrestrial  and  celestial  motions  in  one 
comprehensive  system  of  inertial  dynamics,  whereas  the  Ptolemaic  system  did  not.  But  in 
making  this  point  Galileo  also  claimed  that  he  had  shown  that  the  Copernican  system  was 
certainly,  absolutely,  and  necessarily  true.  This  was  unnecessary  for  his  scientific  purposes, 
and  some  theologians  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  untenable.  But  they  failed  completely  to 
see  the  point  of  his  scientific  intuition  of  inertial  dynamics  as  the  first  stage  of  a  compre- 
hensive, verified  mathematical  physics.  Had  either  party  recognized  this,  the  crisis  might 
have  been  averted. 

What  is  not  so  clear  from  Fr.  Langford's  analysis,  however,  is  that  the  theologians  sensed 
graver  problems  and  half -realized  that  with  Galileo  modern  thought  had  set  foot  on  the  slip- 
pery path  of  rationalism.  In  an  age  of  science,  revelation  would  appear,  sooner  or  later,  if 
not  superfluous,  at  least  secondary  and  slightly  inconvenient.  Men  who  accepted  the  new 
criterion  of  truth,  according  to  which  the  real  properties  of  bodies  were  the  mathematical 
properties,  could  not  but  be  embarrassed  by  having  to  acknowledge  dependence  upon  the 
annals  and  legends  of  a  Semitic  tribe.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  conflict  might  have  been  post- 
poned, but  it  could  not,  in  the  long  run,  have  been  averted. 


WILLIAM  R.  SHEA,  University  of  Ottawa 
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Stillman  Drake.  Galileo  Studies.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1970.  Pp.  28 
$8.50. 

Over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  Stillman  Drake  has  published  a  series  of  important  biographi- 
cal essays  that  have  shed  considerable  light  on  various  aspects  of  Galileo's  life  and  work.  Th 
appearance  in  book  form  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  the  historian  of  science  but  by  the 
general  reader  who  wishes  to  assess  the  role  Galileo  played  in  the  scientific  revolution. 

Renaissance  scholars  may  be  particularly  interested  in  one  of  Professor  Drake's  later  pa- 
pers in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  little  explored  relation  between  Renaissance  music 
and  the  rise  of  experimental  science.  Between  1585,  when  he  left  the  University  of  Pisa,  an< 
1589,  when  he  obtained  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  that  University,  Galileo  lived  mainly 
in  Florence,  giving  private  tuition  in  mathematics.  It  is  precisely  during  this  period  that  his 
father,  Vincenzio  Viviani,  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments  to  refute  the  belief  that 
sonorous  numbers  were  the  cause  of  consonance.  Referring  to  the  celebrated  opinion  of 
Pythagoras  that  the  small-number  fractions  are  always  associated  with  agreeable  tones,      ^ 
Vincenzio  confirmed  that  the  ratios  2:1,  3:2,  4:3  will  give  octaves,  fifths,  and  fourths  for 
strings  of  like  material  having  lengths  in  these  ratios,  or  for  columns  of  air  having  similar 
lengths.  But  he  also  showed  that  the  ratio  9:4  was  just  as  closely  associated  with  the  fifth 
as  the  ratio  3:2,  and  by  implication,  the  ratio  27:8  —  ratios  which  were  proscribed  by  the 
musical  theorists  who  believed  in  sonorous  number  as  a  cause.  Galileo's  father  also  experi- 
mented with  strings  of  different  materials  and  different  weights  and  discovered  that  unison 
cannot  be  consistently  obtained  between  two  strings  if  they  differ  in  any  respect.  Thus,  by 
depriving  number  of  causal  properties,  he  called  attention  to  the  real  significance  of  numbel 
as  it  refers  to  the  specific  dimensions  of  length,  surface,  volume  and  weight.  We  have  here  a 
source  of  his  son's  interest  in  the  experimental  verification  of  mathematical  relationships. 
The  evidence  is  circumstantial  but  it  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Galileo  was  himself  an 
accomplished  musician  and  that  music  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  still  considered  a  spe- 
cial branch  of  mathematics.  fl 

In  the  introductory  essay,  the  author  makes  a  spirited  attack  on  historians  of  ideas  who 
interpret  and  sometimes  reconstruct  Galileo's  scientific  thought  with  the  aid  of  pre-con- 
ceived  philosophical  patterns.  Professor  Drake  himself  advocates  sticking  to  the  facts,  but 
this  reviewer  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  the  facts  as  he  describes  them  are  often  ob- 
served from  a  vantage  point  that  is  not  itself  immune  from  criticism.  Whatever  its  merits, 
positivism  is  a  philosophical  bias,  and  the  reader  of  Galileo  Studies  will  perhaps  wish  to  re- 
store a  proper  sense  of  balance  by  rereading  Alexandre  Koyré's  Etudes  Galiléennes.  Read  in 
conjunction,  Koyré's  work  and  Drake's  studies  will  provide  excellent  material  for  a  stimu- 
lating debate  on  the  real  nature  of  Galileo's  achievement. 

WILLIAM  R.  SHEA,  University  of  Ottawa. 

Robert  S.  Lopez.  The  Three  Ages  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Charlottesville:  University 
Press  of  Virginia,  1970.  Pp.  103. 

■-' 

In  this  brief  volume,  the  Italian  Renaissance,  characterized  according  to  the  classical  three 
ages  of  adult  human  life,  emerges  as  a  beautiful  but  superficial  woman  who,  deluded  by 
"confident  expectation"  in  her  youth  from  1454-94,  fluctuates  between  self-assurance 
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and  disenchantment  in  her  maturity  (1494-1527)  and  finally,  after  a  period  of  despondent 
old  age,  comes  to  her  death  in  1559.  Professor  Lopez,  well-known  in  the  field  of  mediaeval 
economic  history,  has  clearly  narrowed  the  Renaissance  (which  he,  contrary  to  traditional 
views,  maintains  to  be  a  period  of  economic  regression^  )  to  a  single  century  from  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  to  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrésis,  thus  excluding  the  period  of  civic  hu- 
manism usually  considered  an  important  part  of  the  early  Renaissance.  He  compares  the 
very  "youth"  of  the  Renaissance  to  an  Indian  summer,  giving  the  reader  the  impression 
that  it  was  simply  the  end  of  a  more  glorious  era. 

The  second  organizing  metaphor  which  utilizes  the  analogy  of  three,  is  that  of  the  trip- 
tych. This  image  seems  to  confirm  Burckhardt's  view  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  work  of  art. 
On  closer  examination,  however,  it  proves  to  be  a  less  positive  consideration  of  the  era  as  a 
beautiful  but  superficial  expression  of  what  was  already  known  and  felt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  his  analysis  of  each  age  Professor  Lopez,  adhering  to  his  belief  that  "it  would  be  com- 
pletely artificial,  and  so  completely  false  to  attempt  to  portray  an  age  without  taking  ma- 
terial  conditions  into  account,"    links  the  economic  and  political  aspects  to  the  ideological 
and  cultural  ones,  concluding  each  major  chapter  with  his  own  able  translation  of  a  con- 
temporary poem  (e.g.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  "Canzona  di  Bacco")  intended  to  sum  up  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

On  the  basis  of  economic  data  he  has  succeeded  in  destroying  the  myth  of  unlimited  artis- 
tic patronage  in  the  Renaissance.  However  his  method  does  not  bring  forth  original  inter- 
pretations of  the  literary  and  artistic  works  he  discusses:  rather,  it  establishes  a  forced  rela- 
tionship between  material  and  intellectual  currents.  For  instance,  there  is  an  almost  deter- 
ministic postulation  that  the  financial  depression  of  the  cities  sparked  a  speculative  interest 
in  the  countryside  which,  in  turn,  was  responsible  for  the  growth  of  pastoral  literature.  This 
exaggeratedly  "realistic"  attitude  is  especially  evident  in  the  iconoclastic  modern  idiom 
used  throughout  the  book. 

What  were  undoubtedly,  in  their  original  form,  entertaining  lectures,  have  been  brought 
together,  and  supplemented  with  a  good  bibliography  and  numerous  plates  of  artistic 
masterpieces,  to  form  a  general  picture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  which  at  first  is  dazzling 
but  then  reveals  its  one-dimensional  (mainly  economic)  inspiration  and  stress. 

OLGA  Z.  PUGLIESE,  University  of  Toronto 

Notes 

1  Robert  S.  Lopez,  "Hard  Times  and  Investment 
in  Culture"  in  The  Renaissance:  Six  Essays  by 
W.K.  Ferguson,  etc.  New  York,  Harper,  1962, 
pp.  29-54. 

2  Robert  S.  Lopez,  The  Birth  of  Europe.  London, 
Phoenix,  1966,  p. 2. 


Robert  J.  Rodini.  Antonfrancesco  Grazzini,  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Novelliere.  Madison: 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1970.  Pp.  xv,  242.  $12.50. 

By  combining  under  the  same  cover  a  study  of  Antonfrancesco  Grazzini  as  a  poet,  a  drama- 
tist and  a  writer  of  short  stories.  Professor  Rodini  has  made  a  useful,  if  somewhat  limited, 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Italian  Renaissance  literature.  In  the  past,  critics  have  con- 
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sidered  this  author  piecemeal,  so  to  speak,  either  as  a  playwright,  or  a  story-teller,  or  a  poet 
Professor  Rodini  is  the  first  to  present  an  overall  picture  of  this  fascinating  and  versatile 
figure  within  the  context  of  a  critical  examination  of  all  three  of  his  literary  genres.  Being 
in  English,  this  book  is  accessible  to  all  English-speaking  students  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
and  will  be  especially  useful  to  those  who  are  working  in  comparative  literature  and  who 
may  not  have  a  perfect  command  of  the  Italian  language. 

The  work  consists  of  five  chapters  with  the  following  headings:  I  Antonfrancesco  Grazzini 
II  The  vita  fiorentina  in  the  works  of  Grazzini,  III  The  Poetry,  IV  The  Comedies,  V  The  no- 
velle.  Also  included  are  two  appendices  (Appendix  I:  Grazzini's  Tavola  delle  opere  and  Ap-  Î 
pendix  II:  Grazzini's  Printed  Works),  a  section  consisting  of  notes  on  the  five  chapters  (thes 
notes  are  detailed  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  information),  a  section  containing  a  de- 
tailed bibliography,  and  an  index  listing  items  according  to  both  subject  and  author. 

Professor  Rodini's  most  original  contribution  is  made  in  the  chapter  on  poetry.  Whereas 
Grazzini's  comedies  and  short  stories  have  received  considerable  attention  from  critics  in 
the  past,  his  poetry  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  so  that  a  discussion  of  his  burlesque 
poetry  and  his  Petrarchan  lyrics  and  Eclogues  is  welcome  indeed.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
more  space  was  not  alloted  to  this  important  chapter.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  chapters 
on  the  comedies  and  the  novelle.  All  three  chapters  contain  useful  information,  but  could 
have  been  extended  to  include  much  more. 

Chapter  II  (The  vita  fiorentina  in  Grazzini's  Works)  is  something  of  a  disappointment, 
particularly  the  section  dealing  with  comedy.  The  title  promises  much  and  the  reader  ex-     ^ 
pects  to  find  numerous  examples  from  Grazzini's  writing  which  might  by  typical  of  Floren- 
tine life.  Unfortunately,  a  good  deal  of  what  is  said  in  the  chapter  could  just  as  easily  be  ap- 
plied to  the  life  of  the  time  in  Ferrara,  Siena  or  some  other  Italian  city,  not  to  speak  of  the 
life  described  in  the  classical  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  For  example,  we  read  the 
following  on  p.  66:  "To  capture  the  spirit  of  a  people  attempting  to  preserve  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  sanctioned  amorality,  Grazzini  brings  to  his  theatre  a  world  completely  devoid  of 
refinement;  gross  habits  are  accompanied  by  gross  language.  It  is  a  world  of  servants,  pros- 
titutes, pimps,  and  libertines.  There  is  no  place  for  ideal  loves;  characters  are  constantly 
struggling  with  one  another  in  a  frenzied  dance  of  animal  instincts."  And  farther  down  on 
the  same  page:  "Appeasement  of  the  sexual  appetite  is  a  major  preoccupation  of  Grazzini's 
characters,  but  it  is  only  one.  Few  commentators  have  noted,  for  example,  the  recurrent 
theme  of  gluttony  in  Grazzini's  theatre."  Every  student  of  Renaissance  Italy  knows  that 
during  the  Sixteenth  Century  corruption  was  rife  not  only  in  Florence,  but  in  all  the  major 
cities  of  the  peninsula  as  well.  It  is  precisely  this  sort  of  life  that  is  described  by  many  Italiai 
playwrights  of  the  time,  from  Lodovico  Ariosto  of  Ferrara,  to  Pietro  Aretino  of  Rome,  to   | 
Giordano  Bruno  of  Naples.  The  section  on  the  short  stories  is  more  successful,  but  it,  like 
the  section  on  comedy,  could  very  well  have  been  incorporated  into  the  chapters  dealing     ^ 
with  those  genres.  In  fact,  much  of  what  is  said  in  chapter  two  is  dealt  with  again  in  chap- 
ters four  and  five. 

The  merits  of  Professor  Rodini's  book  by  far  outweigh  its  demerits,  however,  and  the 
work  as  a  whole  presents  a  very  good  picture  of  Grazzini  and  his  times.  This  monograph       \ 
is  certainly  recommended  reading  for  all  students  of  the  literature  of  Renaissance  Italy.        ] 


MICHAEL  UKAS,  University  of  Toronto 
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MacCurdy,  Raymond  R.,  ed.  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  1971.  Pp.  ix,  634.  $12.95. 

After  many  years  of  waiting,  students  of  Spanish  Golden  Age  drama  have  in  successive 
years  been  rewarded  with  the  pubHcation  of  two  superb  new  anthologies,  by  eminent  scho- 
lars in  the  field,  Bruce  Wardropper  and  Raymond  MacCurdy.  While  comparisons  of  the  two 
anthologies  might  prove  useful,  it  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  Professor  MacCurdy 's  selec- 
tion of  the  authors  represented  is  more  comprehensive. 

No  two  Hispanists  would  make  identical  choices  for  such  a  collection  as  this.  The  present 
editor  has  selected  plays,  which  as  he  states,  "are  representative  of  an  author's  peculiar  ge- 
nius and  which  also  typify  the  major  kinds  of  plays  cultivated  in  the  Golden  Age."  While 
important  comedias  such  as  Calderôn's  La  vida  es  sueno  have  been  purposely  omitted  be- 
cause satisfactory  student  editions  are  readily  available,  in  a  few  cases,  the  editor  has  none- 
theless included  a  dramatist's  masterpiece  because  of  its  pre-eminent  place  in  the  author's 
production.  Professor  MacCurdy's  anthology  includes  ten  full-length  plays,  one  entremès 
(Cervantes'  El  retahlo  de  las  maravillas)  and  one  auto  sacramental  (Calderôn's  El  gran  teatro 
del  mundo).  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries  are  represented  by  Lope's  El  caballero 
de  Olmedo,  Tirso's  El  burlador  de  Sevilla  and  El  Condenado  por  desconfiado,  Guillen  de 
Castro's  Las  mocedades  del  Cid,  Antonio  Mira  de  Amescua's  La  adversa  fortuna  de  don 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcôn's  El  examen  de  maridos,  and  Luis  Vêlez  de  Guevara's 
Reinar  después  de  morir.  Calderôn  and  his  contemporaries  are  represented  by  Calderôn's 
El  medico  de  su  honra,  Francisco  de  Rojas  Zorrilla's  comedia  de  figurbn,  Entre  bobos  anda 
eljuego,  and  by  Augustin  Moreto  y  Cabana's  El  desdén  con  el  desdén. 

The  Introduction,  while  brief,  contains  the  essentials  to  orient  and  to  whet  the  interest 
of  both  the  undergraduate  and  the  graduate  student.  A  succinct  history  of  Golden  Age 
drama  is  followed  by  a  selected  bibliography  of  the  major  historical  and  critical  works  rela- 
tive to  the  drama  of  the  period.  For  the  uninitiated,  a  section  is  devoted  to  Spanish  versifi- 
cation along  with  an  explanation  of  the  verse  forms  in  the  plays  presented.  A  brief  biblio- 
graphy of  Spanish  prosody  and  a  section  on  grammatical  usage  in  the  seventeenth  century 
complete  this  excellent  Introduction.  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  the  editor  thoughtfully  in- 
cludes a  Glossary  of  Archaisms  and  Theatrical  Terms  which  will  assist  the  student  in  his 
comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  Golden  Age  drama. 

For  this  reviewer,  it  is  the  editorial  apparatus  employed  by  Professor  MacCurdy  which  is 
most  deserving  of  commendation.  For  each  of  the  dramatists  included,  there  is  a  chronolo- 
gical outline  of  the  major  events  of  his  personal  and  artistic  life,  a  longer  section  concerning 
his  life  and  dramaturgy,  a  selected  bibliography  listing  collections  of  his  plays  and  the  prin- 
cipal critical  studies  devoted  to  him,  supplemented  by  a  versification  table  of  the  play  under 
study.  Following  the  text  of  each  play  is  a  list  of  study  questions  and  topics  which  as  the 
editor  states  "have  been  designed  to  stimulate  the  student's  critical  response  and  to  suggest 
subjects  for  further  investigation." 

Professor  MacCurdy  with  his  usual  incisive  scholarship  makes  the  reference  and  explanar 
tory  notes  as  enlightening  and  helpful  as  possible  without  belaboring  the  obvious  or  casting 
a  blind  eye  to  the  difficult. 

Both  the  editor  and  the  publisher  are  to  be  commended  for  presenting  to  students  of 
Golden  Age  drama  a  visually  attractive  and  superbly  edited  anthology.  Students  who  use 
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it  are  bound  to  appreciate  the  sensitive  scholarship  and  consummate  care  of  Professor 
MacCurdy  in  its  preparation. 

ROBERT  N.  SHERVILL,  The  University  of  Western  Ontario 

Antoinette  Mann  Paterson.  The  Infinite  Worlds  of  Giordano  Bruno.  Springfield:  Charles  C. 
Thomas,  1970.  Pp.  xi,  227.  $14.50. 

"History  has  not  yet  registered  a  stable  appraisal  for  Giordano  Bruno  (1548-1600)".*  The 
author  examines  Bruno's  Italian  writings,  prepared  during  his  stay  in  England,  in  order  to 
extract  and  analyse  the  essence  of  Brunian  thought  with  emphasis  on  the  ideas  which  re- 
appeared in  later  thinkers.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections  which  deal  respectively 
with  Bruno's  cosmology,  his  theory  of  knowledge,  and  his  theory  of  virtue. 

Copernicus  was  taken  as  the  principal  starting  point  by  Bruno.  The  followers  of  Ptolemy 
and  of  Aristotle  explained  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  introduction  of  a 
spherical  surface  or  thin  shell  which  contained  and  moved  the  stars.  Copernicus  retained 
the  sphere  of  the  stars  as  fixed  but  explained  the  diurnal  motion  as  a  reflection  of  the  ear- 
th's rotation.  Bruno  recognized  that  the  sphere  of  the  stars  could  now  be  dispensed  with. 
There  remained  no  observational  incompatibility  to  the  extension  of  theory  by  the  mind 
into  areas  where  observational  data  did  not  exist.  He  placed  observation  and  sense  data  on 
a  high  plane;  they  could  not  be  contraverted,  but  Authority  was  granted  no  such  status. 
This,  his  theory  of  knowledge,  permitted  him  to  extend  the  finite  Copernican  world  to  an 
infinite  one.  As  did  Cusa  before  him,  Bruno  recognized  that  an  infinite  world  had  no  centre, 
no  preferred  location  for  the  sun,  the  earth,  or  for  man.  Infinity  was  in  his  conceptual  grasp 
and  he  exploited  it  in  extension  to  a  full  philosophic  system.  Copernicus  was  not  necessari- 
ly heretical  as  yet;  Bruno  was,  and  his  works  inevitably  led  him  to  conflict  with  orthodoxy 
and  Authority. 

The  author  clearly  shows  and  documents  the  above  aspects  of  Bruno's  work  and  indicates 
how  he  may  have  served  as  inspiration  to  later  philosophers,  particularly  Leibnitz.  She  is  at 
her  weakest,  however,  when  she  endeavours  to  show  Bruno  as  a  precursor,  if  not  inspiring 
source,  in  the  development  of  scientific  method,  foreshadowing,  for  example,  Einstein. 
Einstein  does  justify,  as  did  Bruno,  extension  of  theory  or  interpretation  beyond  the  limits 
of  sense  data,  but  so  did  Copernicus  implicitly  and  many  others  before  and  after  Bruno. 
Bruno's  contributions  were  conceptual;  no  real  connection  is  shown  to  justify  the  effects 
he  may  have  had  on  method. 

The  author  is  on  firmer  ground  when  she  inveighs  against  philosophers  for  the  neglect  of 
Bruno.  The  number  of  supporting  authorities  quoted  to  support  Bruno's  stature  show, 
however,  he  was  far  from  being  universally  neglected. 

The  book  is  valuable  for  the  many  references  translated  from  Bruno  principally  from  the 
Ash  Wednesday  Supper  and  for  its  bibliography  which  extends  that  of  Salvestrini  and  Firpo. 
It  is  reasonably  clear,  although  sometimes  repetitious,  in  the  sections  on  cosmology  and  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  One  deplores,  however,  the  retention  of  key  passages  in  Italian  with- 
out an  attempt  at  translation.  It  would  have  been  more  helpful  to  have  given  both  original 
and  translation.  A  similar  comment  could  be  made  about  the  29  pages  of  correspondence 
between  Toland  and  Leibnitz  which  appear  as  an  appendix. 
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The  book  is  informative,  and  valuable  to  an  audience  interested  in  Bruno.  It  is  incomplete, 
however,  in  that  it  does  not  adequately  show  the  overall  intellectual  environment  in  which 
Bruno  worked.  A  definitive,  stable  appraisal  of  Bruno  remains  to  be  written. 

JOHN  W.  ABRAMS,  University  of  Toronto 

1  Quoted  by  the  author,  p.  3  from  G.  de  Santil- 
lana,  The  Age  of  Adventure  (New  York:  Mentor, 
1956)  p.  244. 


News 

Professor  R.  W.  Van  Fossen  has  been  appoin- 
ted Book  Review  Editor,  of  Renaissance 
and  Reformation.  Professor  Van  Fossen, 
who  was  previously  Chairman  of  the  Dept. 
of  English  at  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa,  is  presently  at  Erindale  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  a  specialist  in  Re- 
naissance Drama. 

THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  AND 
NORTHERN  EUROPE 
In  order  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  the  Cen- 
tre for  Renaissance  Studies  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  the  Committee  for  Renaissance 
Studies  held  a  conference  on  the  general 
theme  "The  Italian  Renaissance  and  Nor- 
thern Europe",  on  November  19  and  20, 
1971.  The  programme  included  lectures  by; 
Marvin  B.  Becker  (University  of  Rochester), 
"History  and  the  Eye  of  PossibiHty",  Chair- 
man Beatrice  Corrigan  (University  of  Toron- 
to); John  R.  Hale  (University  College  Lon- 
don), "Renaissance  Italy's  Contribution  to 
the  Art  of  War  in  Europe",  Chairman  Bray- 
ton  Polka  (York  University);  Charles  Schmitt 
(Leeds  University),  "Ancient  Scepticism:  the 
Flow  of  Ideas  from  Italy  to  the  North", 
Chairman  J.  W.  Abrams  (University  of  Tor- 
onto); Franco  Simone  (University  of  Turin), 
"Boccace  en  France  au  XV^  Siècle",  Chair- 
man W.  K.  Ferguson  (University  of  Western 
Ontario);  and  Ruth  Mortimer  (Houghton 
Library,  Harvard  University),  "A  Portrait  of 
the  Author  in  Sixteenth  Century  Italy", 
Chairman  Marion  E.  Brown  (Head  of  Rare 


Books  and  Special  Collections,  University 
of  Toronto  Library).  A  Workshop  on  "Ita- 
lians and  Italian  Books  Abroad  During  the 
Reformation"  was  conducted  by  Peter 
Bietenholz  (University  of  Saskatchewan), 
J.M.  de  Bujanda  (Université  de  Sherbrooke), 
and  John  Tedeschi  (Newberry  Library, 
Chicago);  Chairman  was  Natalie  Z.  Davis 
(University  of  Toronto).  James  McConica, 
CSB  (University  of  Toronto)  was  Chairman 
of  the  Conference. 

HUMANISM 

A  conference  on  Humanism  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  in  October- 
November  1971.  The  programme  included: 
James  McConica,  ''Erasmus,  English  Policy 
and  a  Satire";  Wallace  Ferguson,  Erasmus: 
Apologia  Pro  Vita  Ejus''-,  James  Devereux, 
"Thomas  More  and  his  Printers";  Archi- 
bald Young,  "The  Late  Philosophy  of  Sir 
Thomas  More";  and  Richard  Schoeck,  "On 
Reading  More's  Utopia  as  a  Dialogue". 
Arthur  Barker  acted  as  Moderator. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  NEO-LATIN 
CONGRESSES 

The  First  Neo-Latin  Congress  was  held  from 
August  23  to  28,  1971,  in  the  University  of 
Leuven,  and  the  papers  of  the  Congress  will 
be  published  by  Wilhelm  Fink  Verlag,  Munich. 

An  international  committee  has  been  for- 
med to  work  towards  a  permanent  society 
for  neo-Latin  studies  and  to  plan  a  second 
congress  in  1973.  Members  of  this  commit- 
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tee  are:  Prof.  J.  Ijsewijn  (Kath.  Univ.  Leu- 
ven),  Dr.  J.  Lebeau  (Univ.  de  Strasbourg), 
Prof.  W.  Ludwig  (Columbia  Univ.),  Prof.  I. 
D.  McFarlane  (Wadham  College,  Oxford), 
Prof.  L.  V.  Ryan  (Stanford  Univ.),  and  Dr. 
R.  J.  Schoeck  (Folger  Shakespeare  Library). 
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